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THE ENGLISH 


HistroricaL Review 


NO. CIII.—JULY 1911 * 


E:ngland and Sicily in the Twelfth Century 


J 


O the student of the comparative history of institutions the 
two Norman states of the twelfth century offer a field of 
peculiar interest. Founded in each case by conquest, both the 
Anglo-Norman and the Sicilian kingdoms solved the problem of 
uniting diverse and hostile races under a single ruler, and in both 
consolidation was carried so far as to produce the strongest and 
most highly organized governments of their age in western 
Europe. Fundamental differences in the institutions and under- 
lying conditions of the two countries cannot of course be ignored, 
particularly the persistence of Byzantine and Saracen influence 
in the south and, consequently, the more bureaucratic character 
of the Sicilian system ; yet when all these have been taken into 
account, the fact remains that, so far as the creation of a central 
government was concerned, the fundamental problem was much 
the same in the two kingdoms, and a comparison of the two 
administrative systems may not only serve to bring out the 
distinctive features of each, but may also contribute to a better 
understanding of the Norman talent for political organization. 
Such a study falls naturally into two parts, the period of con- 
quest and the period of administrative development in the 
twelfth century, and the natural procedure would be to take 
them up in chronological order. Unfortunately, the sources of 
information are still, especially in the south, too meagre for any 
adequate study of the first of these periods, and it must be post- 
poned at least until the completion of the important enterprises 
of documentary publication which are now in progress.’ For the 
‘I refer particularly to the regesta of the Norman kings in preparation by 
Mr. H. W. C. Davis and to the corpus of documents of the Norman period in southern 
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twelfth century, on the other hand, material is more abundant 
and more accessible, and while it may appear hazardous to 
proceed without testing more carefully the foundations upon 
which the two states were built, the work of King Roger in 
Sicily and of Henry I and Henry II in England was in itself so 
considerable and so far-reaching as to be susceptible, provisionally, 
of study apart from the achievements of their predecessors. 
Furthermore, besides the advantage of studying comparatively 
such institutions as can properly be compared, another phase 
of the subject presents itself, the possibility of the actual influence 
of one form of government upon the other. Not only was there 
throughout the twelfth century such contact between the northern 
and the southern Normans as would affect matters of trade and 
culture, but the two courts were connected in a variety of ways, 
and each was in a position, if it so desired, to profit by the other’s 
experience in dealing with similar problems. A restless experi- 
menter like Henry II was not the man to despise a useful bit of 
administrative mechanism because it was foreign, while King 
Roger made a special point of inquiring into the practices of 
other kings and countries and adopting anything in them which 
seemed to him valuable. At the same time it must be borne 
in mind that, where sources of information are as scanty as they 
are in the twelfth century, nothing is harder to prove than the 
direct borrowing of institutions, and in no field of historical 
inquiry is it easier to be misled by superficial resemblances. In 
the absence of direct evidence, such for example as exists for 
similar matters in the fifteenth century, nothing more than 
a certain degree of probability can be established, and the force 
of this will depend in large measure upon the closeness of the 
relations between the countries in question. This article is 
concerned primarily with an examination of those elements of 
the Sicilian central government * which are significant for com- 


Italy and Sicily upon which Professor Garufi of the University of Palermo has long been 
at work. Although none proved of service for the present article, I wish to express 
my special thanks to Professor Garufi for the generosity with which he placed at my 
disposal his splendid collection of photographs of early Sicilian charters. I am also 
under particular obligations to Don Leone Cerasoli, archivist of La Trinita della Cava, 
and Don Martino Martini of the same monastery ; to Don Semplicio de Sortis, archivist 
of Monte Cassino; and to the Carnegie Institution of Washington, with whose assistance 
my studies of Norman institutions have been carried on. 

* « Aliorum quoque regum ac gentium consuetudines diligentissime fecit inquiri, ut 
quod in eis pulcherrimum aut utile videbatur sibi transumeret :’ Hugo Falcandus, ed. 
Siragusa, p. 6. Compare the advice to imitate Henry II which Philip Augustus is 
said to have received from his household : Ralph de Diceto, ii. 7 f. 

* No comparison of local institutions is attempted, partly because this was the 
point in both countries where pre-Norman elements counted for most, and partly 
because the local institutions of southern Italy and Sicily cannot profitably be treated 
until the documentary material has been more adequately studied and proper allowance 
made for the considerable differences between different parts of the kingdom. Both 
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parison with Anglo-Norman institutions, but the possibility of 
reciprocal influence will have to be considered, and we may best 
begin by noting such indications as have reached us of intercourse 
between the two kingdoms. 

Many influences combined to maintain relations between Sicily 
and the Anglo-Norman lands long after the age of conquest and 
colonization was at an end. The southern branches of Norman 
families did not lose all connexion with the parent stem: readers 
of Ordericus Vitalis will recall the interminable comings and 
goings of the members of the house of Grentemaisnil in the 
eleventh century, and as late as 1130 one of this family gave up 
his fiefs in the south in order to return to his relatives in Nor- 
mandy.* The northern Normans showed pride in the achieve- 
ments of their Italian kinsmen,' and it is characteristic that the 
splendour of Rouen and the glory of King Roger form the joint 
theme of a Latin poem of c. 1150.6 No list can be attempted 
of the Norman and English students at Salerno’ or of the pil- 
grims and crusaders who went or returned by way of Bari® or 
Messina, nor can we hope to recover many traces of the com- 
mercial intercourse which must have existed. It is, however, 
significant that we hear of a merchant of London at Salerno and 
a merchant of Brindisi at the tomb of Becket,’ and that the money 
of Rouen was in common use in the region of Aversa at least 
as late as 1135.%° The great monasteries of St. Eufemia, Venosa, 


local and central government are described in the provisional accounts of Sicilian 
institutions given by Chalandon, Histoire de la Domination normande en Italie et en 
Sicile (Paris, 1907), ii. 611-707; and by Mayer, Italienische Verfasswngsgeschichte 
(Leipzig, 1909), ii. 363-431, who sees the institutional problems more clearly but 
treats them in too juristic a fashion. There is an excellent monograph on the Sicilian 
chancery, that of K. A. Kehr, Die Urkunden der normannisch-sicilischen Kinige 
(Innsbruck, 1902); and Amari and Garufi (see below, p. 441 n. 49) have thrown light 
on the fiscal administration. There is no satisfactory account of the military organi- 
zation (see, however, Chalandon, ii. 510-24, 564-80; Mayer, i. 423-30) or of the 
judicial system. Theconstitutional side of King Roger’s reign is discussed by Caspar, 
Roger II (Innsbruck, 1904). 

* Alexander Telese, i. cc. 17, 20-2, in Del Re, Cronisti e Scrittori sincroni napoletani 
(Naples, 1845), i. 97, 99 f.; Ordericus, iii. 455. 

* Ailred of Rievaulx, in Chronicles of Stephen, iii. 186; Miracula S. Michaelis, in 
Mémoires des Antiquaires de Normandie, xxix. 864. 

* Printed by Richard, Notice sur l'ancienne Bibliothéque des Echevins de Rouen 
(Rouen, 1845), p. 37. 

* Adelard of Bath is an early instance; see below, p. 492 n. 9. ‘Ugo anglicus’ is 
found in a Salerno necrology, edited by Garufi, in Atti of the Palermo Academy, vii. 24. 
Salerno was not the only centre of study which attracted English students to the south ; 
see Haskins and Lockwood, ‘ The Sicilian Translators of the Twelfth Century and 
the First Latin Version of Ptolemy’s Almagest,’ in Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology, xxi. 86, 97. ® Catalogus Codicum hagiogr. Paris., ii. 422 f. 

* Wright, Anglo-Latin Satirical Poets, i. 37 ff. ; Materials for the History of Thomas 
Becket, i. 362, 452. There was a William Apulus at Norwich, Life of St. William of 
Norwich, p. 31. 

Alexander Telese, iii. c. 8, iv. c. 1 (Del Re, pp. 133, 146); see, for a specimen 
coin, Sambon, in Gazette numismatique frangaise, iii. 138. 


Ff2 
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and Mileto had been founded by monks from St. Evroult, and 
the cantus Uticensis was still sung in them in the days of Orde- 
ricus," who doubtless derived his full knowledge of south-Italian 
affairs from the intercourse maintained with these daughter- 
abbeys.” The chroniclers of Mont St. Michel and Bec were 
likewise well informed concerning events in the south,” as 
were English historians of the close of the century; and if 
St. Michael and St. Nicholas were popular in Normandy and 
England, St. Thomas of Canterbury was promptly added to the 
Norman saints who had kept a place for themselves in the south- 
Italian calendars.* John, abbot of Telese, had studied at Bec ; ” 
while Albold of St. Edmund’s, Robert of St. Frideswide’s, and 
Warin of St. Albans were heads of English religious houses who 
had spent more or less time in southern Italy.* Many men of 
Norman birth received ecclesiastical preferment in Sicily, not 
only in the period of reorganization following the conquest, but 
in the time of Roger II and his immediate successors. William, 
bishop of Syracuse, the friend of Adelard of Bath, would seem 
to have been a Norman,” as likewise, a generation later, the 
archbishop of Palermo, Roger Fescan.” We find John of Lincoln 
and Herbert of Braose among the canons of Girgenti in 1127,”4 


11 ji. 89-91. 

2 See Delisle’s introduction to vol. v, p. xxxvii; cf. ii. 110. Ordericus (ii. 88) 
also used Geoffrey Malaterra. 

8 Robert of Torigny, passim; S. Nicolai in Normannia et in Apulia Miracula, 
by a monk of Bec, in Catal. Codd. hagiogr. Paris., ii. 405-32. 

44 Roger of Hoveden, i. 223; William of Newburgh, ii. 428-31 ; Ralph de Diceto, 
ii. 37 f. 

% See above, note 13. 

8 See Materials for the Hist. of Thomas Becket, i. 165, and the mention of churches 
dedicated to him in 1179 in De Grossis, Catania sacra, p. 98 f. ; cf. Ughelli-Coleti, Italia 
sacra, vii.501. For the older Norman saints, see the calendar of La Triniti di Venosa, 
now MS. 334 of the library of Monte Cassino, printed in Gattola, Accessiones ad Historiam 
cassinensem, ii. 843 ff. ; and the so-called Missale gallicum of the cathedral of Palermo 
(MS. 544), where the entry, in a later hand, of ‘ Jorlandi episcopi’ opposite the ‘ Sancti 
Laudi Episcopi’ of the twelfth-century original (f. 251 v.) shows how the St. Lé of 
the Norman calendar has given way to St. Gerland of Girgenti. The use of Rouen 
was employed in Sicily down to the sixteenth century. See La Mantia, Ordines 
Iudiciorum Dei nel Missale gallicano del XII° secolo nella cattedrale di Palermo (Palermo, 
1892), p. 4; and the manuscripts of Norman origin in Madrid described by Delisle 
in the Journal des Savants, 1908, pp. 43-9 ; and by Young, in Publications of the Modern 
Language Association of America, xxiv. 325. On the importation of canonistic material 
from the north, see Besta, ‘ Di una collezione canonistica palermitana,’ in Circolo 
giuridico, xl. (1909); and Niese, Die Gesetzgebung der normannischen Dynastie im 
Regnum Siciliae (Halle, 1910), pp. 46-9, 73-6, 80, 93 f., 113 f., 185 f. 

7” Kadmer, p. 96. 

8 Catal. Codd. hagiogr. Paris., ii. 422; Materials for the Hist. of Thomas Becket, ii. 97; 
Thomas Saga, ii. 94, 284; Gesta Abbatum S. Albani, i. 194 f. 

1% Pirro, Sicilia sacra (ed. 1733), i. 620; infra, p. 492. 

*® This seems to me likely, not so much because of Pirro’s statement (i. 86-8), 
but because the name Fescan (Cusa, I Diplomi greci ed arabi di Sicilia, i. 17, 27) is 
the contemporary form for Fécamp. 

*t Palermo, Biblioteca comunale, MS. Qq. H. 6, f. 7, printed incorrectly by 
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and Richard of Hereford and William of Caen (?) among those 
of Palermo in 1158.77 Under William the Good four prelates of 
English origin are known: Richard Palmer, bishop of Syracuse 
and archbishop of Messina, Walter, archbishop of Palermo, and 
his brother Bartholomew, bishop of Girgenti,” and Herbert of 
Middlesex, archbishop of Compsa.™* Doubtless, if our sources of 
information were fuller, other names could be added to this list, 
for the presence of Englishmen and Normans in the south was 
due quite as much to royal policy as to other causes. 

While King Roger drew to his court men of talent from every 
land, regardless of speech or faith, yet we are told that he showed 
a preference for the French, and did not forget the ties which 
bound him to those of Norman blood. Robert of Selby, chan- 
cellor during the greater part of the reign, and in war as in 
peace a trusted agent of the king, was an Englishman by birth 
and dispensed a lavish hospitality to his fellow countrymen. 
St. William of York, possibly a kinsman of the king, visited 
Robert at Palermo when exiled from his see, and John of Salisbury 
drank the chancellor’s heavy wines to his undoing.** Among 
the Sicilian prelates whose assiduity at the court scandalized the 
archbishop of Canterbury,” those of English origin were pre- 
eminent. Richard Palmer, vir litteratissimus et eloguens,* occupied 
a leading position in the curia in the later years of William the 
Bad, and he, with the two other English prelates, Walter Offamil 
and Bartholomew, were members of the small junto which 
managed the government during the succeeding reign.” In the 
north the archbishop of Rouen and the bishop of Bayeux were 
relatives of William II,” while Becket corresponded with Queen 
Margaret and the principal officers of the court." Like John of 
Salisbury, John Belmeis, treasurer of York and bishop of Poitiers, 
doubtless owed much of his eminence as a linguist to his sojourn 
in Apulia;** Simon of Apulia, afterwards dean of York and bishop 
of Exeter, was valde carus et familiaris to Henry I1;* and if 
Gervase of Tilbury passed from the English court to service 
Gregorio, Considerazioni sopra la storia di Sicilia, bk. i, ch. 3, n. 16. Their bishop 
Walter was also ‘ francigena’ (Archivio storico siciliano, xxviii. 148). 

22 Documenti per la storia di Sicilia, first series, i. 20. 

*3 On these three consult the index to Chalandon. 

** Ralph of Diceto, ii. 37; Ughelli, vi. 811. 

* Hugo Falcandus, p. 6; Romualdus, in Mon. Germ. Hist., Scriptores, xix. 426 ; 
Ibn-al-Athir, in Amari, Biblioteca arabo-sicula, i. 450. 

** Kehr, Urkunden, pp. 49, 75-7, 511. ‘Salebia’ is, of course, Selby and not 
Salisbury, as some have supposed. 2? Migne, Patrologia, cc. 1461. 

*® Hugo Falcandus, p. 63. *® Chalandon, ii, passim. 


* Hugo Falcandus, p. 109; Stubbs, Lectures on Medieval and Modern History, 
. 149. 


3° Materials, v. 247; vi. 396; vii. 142 f. 
% Toannis Saresberiensis Policraticus, ed. Webb. ii. 271. 
** Giraldus Cambrensis, iv. 383; cf. Epp. Cantuarienses, p. 276. 
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under William II,** Peter of Blois, ‘ the intimate friend’ of both 
kings,* began his career as tutor of William and sigillarius in 
his chancery.** The relations of these sovereigns, always friendly, 
were firmly cemented by the marriage of William to the princess 
Joanna in 1177, an event which served as the occasion of 
still closer contact between the courts. Florius de Camerata, a 
justiciar under three kings, acted as one of the envoys who were 
sent to fetch the princess, while of the bishops and courtiers who 
preceded and accompanied her to Palermo John of Norwich and 
Osbert, clerk of the king’s camera, are especially noteworthy as 
officers of the royal administration.” It is plain that both William 
the Good and Henry II had ample opportunity of keeping them- 
selves informed regarding contemporary conditions in each other’s 
kingdom, while with respect to the administrative system of 
King Roger’s time, Henry had an ever-ready source of information 
in a Sicilian official whom he had called to his side, his almoner 
and confidential adviser, Master Thomas Brown. 

As an official both of King Roger and of Henry II, Thomas 
Brown has a special interest for the student of international 
relations in the twelfth century, and the influence which has been 
ascribed to him as a connecting link between the fiscal systems 
of the two kingdoms ® renders it important to fix as accurately 
as possible the facts of his biography. Let us begin with the 
only narrative account, the well-known passage in the Dialogue 
on the Exchequer :* 


Magnus hic erat in magni regis Siculi curia consiliis providus et in 
regiis secretis pene precipuus. Surrexit interea rex novus qui ignorabat 
illum, qui prava habens latera patrem persequebatur in suis. Compulsus 
est igitur vir iste, mutatis rebus prosperis, vite sue consulere, et licet 
pateret ei cum summo honore accessus ad regna plurima, tamen frequenter 
vocatus ab illustri rege-Anglorum Henrico, cum fama veritate ipsa minor 
est, preelegit ad natale solum et successorium ac singularem dominum 
suum accedere. Susceptus igitur ab ipso sicut utrumque decuit, quia 
apud Siculum magnis intenderat, hic etiam ad magna deputatur scaccarii 
negotia. Sic igitur et locum et dignitatis officium adeptus est, ad quelibet 
etiam scaccaril magna negotia cum magnis assumitur. 

34 Mon. Germ. Hist., SS., xxvii. 385; Pauli, in Nachrichten of the Gottingen 
Gesellschaft Jer Wissenschaften, 1882, pp. 313-165. 

8° Stubbs, introduction to Roger of Hoveden, ii, p. xcii. 

%° Epp. 10, 46, 66, 72, 90, 93, 116, 131, in Migne, cevii. 

37 Chalandon, ii. 367 f., 376-8 ; Ramsay, Angevin Empire, p. 193; and the sources 
there cited. Careful copies of the marriage settlement are given by Roger of Hoveden, 
ii. 95; Benedict of Peterborough, i. 169; Gervase of Canterbury, i. 263: see also 


Robert of Torigny, ed. Delisle, ii. 75; and Marténe and Durand, Veterum Scriptorum 
Collectio, i. 902, from MS. Vat. Reg. 980, f. 17. 

*8 Stubbs, Constitutional History, i. 408; Pauli, ‘ Magister Thomas Brunus,’ in 
Nachrichten of the Gottingen Gesellschaft, 1878, pp. 523-40; Hartwig and Amari, in 
Memorie dei Lincei, third series, ii. 409-38 ; Caspar, Roger II, pp. 317 f. 

%*% Lib. i. c. 6 (pp. 84f., ed. Oxford, 1902). 
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First of all, then, Thomas Brown was born in England, and 
inasmuch as he had reached a position of responsibility in 1143, 
if not in 1137, the date of his birth cannot have been later than 
1120, nor, as he was in active service when the Dialogus was 
written in 1178-9, can it have been many years earlier. He 
probably belonged to a family of king’s clerks of this name, being 
possibly the son or nephew of William Brown, clerk of Henry I,” 
a fact of some importance, if it can be established, as it would 
imply some youthful acquaintance with the workings of Anglo- 
Norman administration. He is first mentioned 25 August 1137, 
when a charter of Roger for Monte Vergine is given at Palermo 
per manum magistri Thome capellani regis... The same sub- 


© Ante, xxiv. 227. I use the form Brown in accordance with the general practice 
of English writers, although the contemporary records have Le Brun. 

“! The question of the date of Thomas Brown’s first appearance in Sicily turns 
upon the authenticity of this charter, which has been attacked by Chalandon 
(Moyen Age, xvi. 304-6: cf. Mélanges de l Ecole de Rome, xx. 180; and Domination 
normande, ii. 105 n.) as a forgery based upon a false charter of 24 November 
1140, likewise purporting to come from Thomas’s hand. An examination of the 
supposed originals in the Archivio dello Stato at Naples (Fondo Monte Vergine, 
viii. nos. 8, 11; the unsatisfactory early editions are indicated in Caspar’s 
Regesten, nos. 116, 135; a careful edition of no. 8 by Garufi, in Atti del? Accademia di 
Palermo, third series, vii. 29-31, where, however, ‘ Panormi’ is omitted in the date 
and the second of the Greek subscriptions is left out) shows indisputably that, on the 
contrary, the charter of 1140 (no. 11) is based on that of 1137 (no. 8). Not only has 
the scribe of no. 11 committed numerous errors in copying (as ‘ Rog’ for ‘ Regis’ 
in the last line) and made a bad job of the two rotae, but by turning a long C into 
an § and shifting a loosely placed sign of abbreviation, he has converted the well- 
known ‘ Malcovenat’ of no. 8 into a meaningless ‘ Malso venat’’, a blunder which 
shows that he must have had no. 8 actually before him. The same clumsiness appears 
in the substance of the document. The well-developed introductory and final clauses, 
which are entirely appropriate to the more general privileges conferred in no. 8, are 
quite out of harmony with the mere grant of ‘ ecclesiam sancte Marie de Buffiniana’ 
in no. 11, and the substitution of this phrase for the ‘ ecclesie sancte Marie Montis 
Virginis’ of no. 8 is done so badly that no pains have been taken to make a proper 
construction with the datives (‘et tibi tuisque successoribus’) which follow in both 
documents. Contrary to Chalandon’s statement, the witnesses of the two documents 
are not the same, for the scribe of no. 11, though copying the signatures in a single 
hand, omits the two Greek subscriptions in no. 8, doubtless because he could not read 
them, and fails to note that, in changing the date from 8 kal. Sept. to 8 kal. Dec., he 
has thrown the indiction out by a year. 

Against the authenticity of no. 8 Chalandon declares that ‘cet acte ne présente 
aucun des caractéres extérieurs des diplémes de Roger’, and he urges particularly 
the ‘ painfully imitative’ character of the hand, the curious punctuation between the 
words of the first and last lines, and the letters used in the rotae. As a matter of fact, 
both the parchment and the general form of the charter correspond to those uséd 
in Roger’s chancery, as Garufi (loc. cit., p. 5) has pointed out, and the rofae are in 
remarkably ‘close agreement with those in the only other document of Roger which 
has come down to us with two rotae, the foundation charter of the Cappella Palatina 
in 1140, where likewise both are in red (Garofalo, T'abularium regiae ac imperialis 
Capellae, p. 11, and facsimile). The parallelism between these two documents, as 
Kehr (pp. 143f., 244, 257) and Garufi have observed, is very close in other respects, 
such as the invocation, the final clauses, and the new arrangement of the date, so 
that it is quite probable that they were the work of the same dictator. The excep- 
tional position of the preamble and the form ‘ Nos Rogerius’, to which Chalandon 
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scription appears in two royal documents of 1143,” and it has 
been suggested that he composed the foundation charter of the 
Cappella Palatina in April 1140.8 The existence of certain 
anomalies in this group of documents, while serving to strengthen 
rather than to impair their authenticity, would seem to indicate 
the hand of one not deeply versed in the practice of the Sicilian 
chancery.“ The fact, if we can trust the Monte Vergine charter, 
that Thomas makes his appearance in Sicily the same year that 
his fellow countryman, Robert, became chancellor, tempts the 
conjecture that they came to Sicily together, and renders it 
likely that Thomas was in some way the protégé of the chancellor, 
who seems to have relinquished to him the title of chaplain 
previously associated with the chancellorship.” The youth of 


calls attention, should not surprise us when they come from the hand of one new 
to the uses of the Sicilian chancery. Whether the royal style here used (‘ rex Sicilie 
ducatus Apulie et principatus Capue’) was introduced in 1136 (Kehr) or in 1139 
(Chalandon, Caspar) is a matter which cannot be definitely settled in the absence 
of other originals from the intervening years, although the probabilities favour 1139, 
when this title was formally conferred by the pope. The substance of the charter 
does not excite suspicion. That King Roger issued a general privilege for Monte 
Vergine in the lifetime of its founder William, who died in 1142, is altogether likely 
from what we know of the relations of the two men (Acta Sanctorum, June, v. 126 ff.) 
and of the extensive grants of exemption made by the bishops of Avellino in 1126 and 
1133 (originals in Fondo Monte Vergine, i. nos. 1, 3); Roger was in Sicily in the summer 
of 1137, and in the absence of the chancellor at Salerno (Caspar, pp. 201 f., 208 f.) 
the formulation of the new charter might well have been left to the young chaplain. 
The most serious difficulty has been raised by Di Meo (Annali del Regno di Napoli, 
x. 82) and Caspar (no. 135), namely, the appearance among the witnesses of William 
as prince of Taranto; for he could hardly have succeeded to this dignity before the 
death of his brother Tancred, and if we can believe Romualdus, Tancred was with 
his father in the autumn of that year, in which case his death, which fell on 16 March, 
could not have occurred before 1138 (Caspar, p. 428). All things considered, I believe 
the charter to be authentic but probably not original, having been copied shortly 
after 1137 and brought up to date by the insertion of William’s name in place of 
Tancred’s and, possibly, by the use of the new royal style, a matter to which the 
king evidently attached importance. The view that the existing document is a copy 
is supported by the two Greek signatures, particularly that of George of Antioch, 
which, while closely resembling that in the foundation charter of the Cappella Palatina, 
has the appearance of having been sketched rather than written (cf. Zuretti’s opinion 
in Garufi, p. 31). At the same time the parchment, the general form of the charter, 
and especially the detail of the rotae point to the conclusion that the copy was made, 
or at least authenticated, in the royal chancery. It should be added that no use 
was made of the charter of 1137 in fabricating the charter of William II of 3 March 
1170, of which the pretended original is in the same Fondo (viii. no. 18). 

** Charters of May and July for the bishop of Messina and Troina ; Caspar, nos. 154, 
156. The charter of 1144 (Documenti stor. sic., i. 1, p. 12) in which he is called ‘ nostro 
familiari’ is a forgery : Kehr, pp. 321-3. 

* Garufi, loc. cit., p. 13. Niese, however (Gesetzgebung, pp. 95f.), maintains on 
the ground of stylistic resemblances that the dictator of this charter was the author 
of the so-called Vatican assizes of the same year. In the case of one of the phrases 
upon which Niese insists, the language of the charter of 1137 for Monte Vergine (‘ pro 
nobis et regni nostri statu ’) comes nearer that of the preamble to the assizes than does 
the charter of 1140. 

“* Compare the irregularities in the charter for Monte Cassino written by Robert 
of Selby: Kehr, p. 77. *® Kehr, p. 71; Caspar, p. 302. 
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Thomas also speaks for this view, as the employment of so young 
a man would be more natural if he were under the direction of 
an older sponsor. He was, however, no mere chancery clerk. 
In 1143 pdorpo Owpa tov Bpodvov is mentioned well up on the list 
of the members of the royal cwria who decide a boundary dispute 
affecting the bishop of Messina,“ and in 1147, at Salerno, he 
appears after the chancellor in the body of ecclesiastical digni- 
taries who, at the king’s command, decide a controversy between 
the sees of Melfi and Ravello.“ In December 1149 we find him, 
as Kaid Bran, in still another branch of the government, the 
diwan, where, with the secretary Othman, he attaches his ‘alama 
to a transcript from the records of the bureau,® and his title of 
master probably indicates that he was one of the high officials 
of this department.” Certainly Master Thomas was an important 
and trusted officer of the royal administration, and if the docu- 
ments do not fully establish that he was in regiis secretis pene 
precipuus, it was quite natural for one writing at the court of 
Henry II to assume that he who stood next to the chancellor 
was ‘ almost first ’ in the king’s counsels. 

After 1149 comes a period of ten years during which we lose 
close track of Thomas Brown. According to the author of the 
Dialogus, he remained in the service of the Sicilian king until 
the accession of William the Bad caused him to flee for his life. 
This statement has been questioned,” on the ground that the 
new king continued his father’s advisers, but we must remember 
that Robert had ceased to be chancellor before Roger’s death, 
and his successor, the emir of emirs Maio, may well have taken 
advantage of his ascendancy over the new king to get rid of his 
protégé. The ‘many kingdoms’ which vied with one another 
to secure Thomas’s services may well be taken with some allow- 
ance, but there is no reason to doubt the fact of a personal invita- 
tion from Henry II, who had an eye quite equal to King Roger’s 
for men of talent.*' Thomas probably reached England by 1158, 
when he is mentioned in the Pipe Roll as the uncle of a certain 

** Caspar, no. 156, printed in Cusa, i. 312. 
Caspar, no. 211, printed from the original by Kehr, p. 427. 
Caspar, no. 218, printed from the Arabic original by Cusa, i. 28. 
We shall find later on magistri duane in William II’s reign. Garufi (Archivio storico 
italiano, fifth series, xxvii. 235, 237, 239, 252) interprets the title ‘kaid’ as meaning 
one who was over the local collectors of tribute, but the word is applied to a variety 
of officers, including the magistri duane (see Amari, Storia dei Musulmani, iii. 260 ff.). 
The use of the phrase ‘ in regiis secretis’ in the Dialogus may be a reminiscence of the 
duana de secretis, of which the author had doubtless heard Thomas Brown speak in 
describing his former glory. 

*° Chalandon, ii. 173. The suggestion that Thomas may have left Sicily because 
he was compromised in the intrigues which centred about Maio overlooks the fact 
that he was probably in England by 1158. 


* Henry offered an important place to Richard Palmer if he would return to 
England: Peter of Blois, Ep. 46. 


47 
48 


49 
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Ralph who received a livery of 4d. a day from the farm of Here- 
fordshire, and ‘he is probably the “‘ Thomas clericus”’ who 
received a palfrey out of the farm of London’ in the same year.” 
From 1160 to 1180 he had 5d. a day from the farm of Hereford, 
and, though it cannot be followed in the Pipe Rolls, he seems 
to have had another livery of 2s. a day,™ an amount equal to 
that of the magister scriptorii in the Constitutio domus regis.™ 
He held a house and lands in Winchester, possibly inherited from 
William Brown,” as well as four houses outside Hereford and, 
possibly, a piece of land at Grainville, in the pays de Caux.™ 
These houses and lands escheated to the king in 1180,” and as the 
livery in Herefordshire is not paid after the first half of this 
year, we may place Thomas’s death between Easter and Michael- 
mas, 1180. 

The duties which Master Thomas performed in the service of 
Henry II are only partially known, although the substantial 
wages which he received in 1160 indicate that from the outset 
his position was one of importance. It may have been in 
this year that he received the office of king’s almoner, which 
had become vacant in December 1159,* but not until 1165 does 
he bear this title in the Pipe Rolls, in which he continues to be so 
styled until after 1175. In any case, the 5d. a day from the 
farm of Hereford cannot have been connected with this office, 


for it was paid until Thomas’s death, whereas Roger the Templar 
had been made almoner in June 1177; nor, for the same 
chronological reason, could the office of almoner have been in 


* See the note in the Oxford edition of the Dialogus (p. 173); and compare the 
Pipe Roll for 4 Henry II, pp. 112, 144, and for 5 Henry II, p. 49. As Ralph receives 
his livery for the whole of 4 Henry II, his appointment dates from 1157. 

* In 6 Henry II (Pipe Roll, pp. 10, 45) he had £37 14s. in Essex and Hertfordshire 
and 100s. in Lincolnshire, and in the fourteenth year (Pipe Roll, p. 92; Madox, ii. 
376) he had in Chester ‘ ix. 1. de liberatione sua de quarta parte anni’. 

** Red Book of the Exchequer, iii. 807. % Liber Winton., ff. 3b, 12 b. 

6 For the land in Winchester see Pipe Roll, 26 Henry II, p. 136; Pipe Roll, 
1 Richard I, p. 205. Rot. Canc., 3 John, p. 244; Testa de Nevill, p. 236a. For the 
houses near Hereford see Pipe Roll, 15 Henry II, p. 140; 20 Henry II, p. 122; 
1 Richard I, p. 142; after a gap in 27 Henry II, these are regularly accounted for 
in the subsequent rolls of this reign. That the land ‘ cuiusdam elemosinarii regis’ 
in Grainville-la-Teinturiére (Stapleton, Magni Rotuli, i, 60, 157 ; ii. 432) had belonged 
to the almoner Thomas Brown seems to me altogether likely from the fact that, while 
it pays its full rent of 5s. in 1195 and 1198, it yields only half a year’s rent in 1180, the 
year of Thomas’s death, when it would have come into the king’s hands after Easter. 

* ‘Ixxvis. de dimidio anno’ (Pipe Roll,26 Henry II, p. 115), in the midst of a full 
year’s account, whereas in 19 Henry II (Pipe Roll, p. 39), the other items are likewise 
for a half-year only. There is no corresponding livery in the later Pipe Rolls of the 
reign. He seems to have failed in a warranty in 1179-80: < vic. reddit computum de 
i. m. de warancio Tome Bruni’ (Pipe Roll, p. 154, London and Middlesex). 

88 On the elevation of Archdeacon Froger to the bishopric of Séez: Delisle, Recueil 
des Actes de Henri II, intr., p. 368. 


* Benedict of Peterborough, i. 169. Delisle, by a slip, places this in 1178 (iid. 
p- 451). 
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anywise connected with the functions at the exchequer which 
are assigned to Thomas, in 1178-9, in the Dialogus.™ The 
position of ‘no mean authority ’ which is here described has no 
specific title; it was specially created for Thomas Brown (ex novella 
constitutione), and seems to have perished with him, although his 
duties closely resemble those later performed by the king’s remem- 
brancer. He has a seat at the exchequer table, and with the assis- 
tance of two clerks keeps a watch on all proceedings in the upper 
and lower exchequers. Contrary to previous practice, a third roll 
is kept by him as a check on the rolls of the treasurer and chan- 
cellor, and this roll, doubtless intended for the private information 
of the king, Thomas carries about with him wherever he goes.* 
All this implies that Thomas Brown enjoyed to a high degree 
the personal and official confidence of Henry II. He does 
not, however, appear to have travelled about with the king, 
for neither in Eyton nor in Delisle does he appear as a witness 
to royal charters. 


if 


If, with such evidence of constant intercourse between England 
and Sicily in mind, we turn to examine the principal departments 
of government in the Sicilian state, it is in the chancery, with 
Englishmen like Robert of Selby, Richard Palmer, and Walter 
Offamil in its service, that we are tempted first of all to look for 
signs of Anglo-Norman influence; yet nowhere are relations 
between the two countries less apparent. The Norman dukes 
and counts of the south used the minuscule writing imported 
from France, but they modelled their Latin acts upon those of 
the Lombard principalities and their Greek charters upon those 
of Apulia and Calabria, and when an organized chancery was 






























® * Porro in capite quarti sedilis quod opponitur iusticiariis residet magister Thomas 
cognomento Brunus. Huius ad scaccarium non vilis eat auctoritas. Magnum enim 
et validum fidei eius et discretionis est argumentum quod a tam excellentis ingenii 
principe electus est ut preter antiquam consuetudinem tertium habeat rotulum in quo 
regni iura regisque secreta conscribat et eundem penes se reservans quocunque voluerit 
deferat. Habet etiam clericum suum in inferiore scaccario, qui iuxta clericum 
thesaurarii residens liberam habet facultatem scribendi que recipiuntur et expenduntur ‘ 
in thesauro,’ Dialogus, i. c. 6; cf. c. 5 (Oxford edition, pp. 84, 70 £.). 

* On these functions see the introduction to the Oxford edition, pp. 26f. For 
the reason stated in the text, I cannot agree with the editors that Thomas was still 
the king’s almoner. The Oxford editors, as well as Liebermann (Hinleitung, p. 65) and 
Stubbs (Lectures on Medieval and Modern History, p. 138), appear to me to take 
too seriously the ‘ iura regni regisque secreta’ of the Dialogus as implying something 
different from a mere copy of the two other rolls. It is expressly stated that they 
were all collated (‘facta omnium trium collatione’), and their contents might easily, 
in magniloquent phrase, be called ‘ regni iura regisque secreta’. The point of the 
passage is, not that the facts in Thomas’s roll were more secret than those in the 
others, but that he has the extraordinary privilege of carrying about with him a record 
of matters which would otherwise remain in the offices of the treasurer and chancellor 
as secrets of the administration. 
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established in the twelfth century, it imitated Byzantine and 
papal usage, both in its formulae and in such external matters 
as the employment of the leaden bull and the rota.” The Sicilian 
kingdom is, with the Anglo-Norman, the only government of the 
twelfth century to make common use of those brief mandata or 
writs, which were still rare in France and Germany and which 
constitute the surest index of the efficiency of a medieval ad- 
ministrative system ; but here again the papal type was followed. 
The expository formulae and the date are similar to those of 
the papal letters, and the salutation salutem et dilectionem, 
instead of the simple salutem of the English writ or the gratiam 
suam et bonam voluntatem of the imperial letters,“ is an obvious 
imitation of the familiar salutem et apostolicam benedictionem of 
the popes. The bureaucratic character of the Sicilian government 
is further illustrated by a type of document which in England 
does not seem to have been differentiated in form from the king’s 
writ,” namely, the mandates issued by the officers of the royal 
administration. Curiously enough, doubtless because no originals 
and few copies have so far been found, these documents have 
not been made the object of a diplomatic examination, nor has 
their importance been sufficiently emphasized for the study of 
the workings of the administrative system. The following may 
serve as examples : 


(1)... Nos Guillelmus Ruffus regius camerarius Terre Laboris per manus 
domini Rogerii venerabilis abbatis sancti Severini de Neapoli recepi litteras 
dominorum curie continentes ita: Gualterius Dei gratia Panormitanus 
archiepiscopus, Matheus domini regis vicecancellarius, et Riccardus eadem 
gratia Siracusanus episcopus regii familiares camerario Terre Laboris 
amico suo salutem et amorem. Venerabilis abbas sancti Severini de 
Neapoli presencium lator veniens Panormum exposuit et conquestus est 
regie curie dicens quod baiuli Aversie et Summe contra privilegia ipsius 
monasterii indebita vexacione molestant quoddam tenimentum quod 
idem monasterium habet in [ Aver |sane et quandam silvam quam dicit 
se habere apud Summam. Quare mandamus studio tuo et precipimus 
quatinus hoc studiosius videas et inquiras, et si constiterit prephatos 
baiulos tenimentum ipsum et silvam contra privilegia monasterii indebita 
vexacione gravare, taliter eos ab huiusmodi vexacione compescas ut 
idem abbas ulterius super hoc adversus ipsos baiulos iustam non possit 


® Kehr, pp. ix, 96, 164, 194; Bresslau, Urkundenlehre, i. 935; Chalandon, in 
Mélanges del Ecole de Rome, xx. 194—7 ; Garufi, J Documenti inediti del? Epoca normanna 
in Sicilia (Documenti per la Storia di Sicilia, xviii), pp. xxxix f., 289, 293 f. 

*® Kehr, pp. 235-7 (cf. p. 129, n. 4); Garufi, Documenti, xxxvi-xxxix. Chalandon 
(loc. cit., pp. 155, 186 f.) is vague on the mandata and gives no references. 

* This is the form in use from Lothair’s time: Erben, in Neues Archiv, xx. 
360-3. It is found in an inserted mandatum of William II in 1175, Gattola, Accessiones, 
i. 265; and in a letter patent of 1172, Arch. stor. sic., xxiii. 149. Cf. Kehr, p. 256. 

® e.g. Round, Ancient Charters, nos. 22, 58; writ of Nigel of Ely as baron of 
the exchequer in Cotton MS. Nero, C. 3, f. 181. 
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movere querelam. Datum Panormi .xvii°. die mensis martii indictionis 
xve,%,., 

(2) In nomine domini Dei eterni et salvatoris nostri Iesu Christi, anno 
ab incarnatione eius millesimo centesimo septuagesimo octavo et tercio 
decimo anno regni domini nostri Guilielmi Sicilie et Ytalie gloriosissimi 
regis, mense madii undecima indictione. Dum dominus Romoalf{dus] 
Marchisanus aput Sarnum in curia loco et vice domini Mathei fratris sui 
strat[igoti] Nucerie et Sarni residenti essemus (?) nos Palmerius et Enricus 
iudices, per ipsum strat[igotum] ostense sunt littere quas a domino 
amirato receperat viridis cere suo sigillo impresse que continebant: Gua- 
lat[erius] de Moac regii fortunati stolii amiratus et magister regie duane de 
secretis et duane baronum Romoaldo Marchisano baiulo Sarni amico suo 
salutem et amorem. Latores presencium Fuscandina et Oddolina de 
Sarno ad nos venientes nobis conqueste sunt de Iohanne Cicero iam baiulo 
Sarni secundum quod continetur in cartula clamoris sui quam tibi intus 
in hance nostram cartam mittimus sigillatam. Quare mandamus tibi et 
firmiter precipimus quatinus his nostris visis litteris tantam et talem 
iusticiam sibi fieri facias quod pro recti penuria de cetero iuste conqueri 
non valeant nec sit eis opus pro hac causa ad regiam curiam fatigare. 
Data Salerni sexto die mensis madii undecime indictionis. . . . 

(3) . . . Qui videlicet prepositus pro parte ipsius monasterii supra- 
scripto camerario quasdam litteras cereo viridis (sic) sigillo sigillatas 
et sibi delegatas a domino Roberto egregio Casertano comite magno 
comestabulo et magistro iusticiario tocius Apulie et Terre Laboris exibuit, 
que in eadem curia a Iacobo notario ipsius camerarii lecte sunt et recitate. 
Erat enim continentia talis: Robertus Dei et regia gratia Casertanus 
comes magnus comestabulus et magister iusticiarius tocius Apulie et 
Terre Laboris Guilielmo Buarumil[io] regio camerario amico suo salutem 
et amorem. Nos multociens misimus tibi precipiendo ut res et terras de 
Cava in pace manere permitteres, quod minime facere velis, Quare tibi 
mandamus et ex regia parte firmiter precipimus quatinus starzam quam 
habet in tenimento Sarni et molina de quibus ecclesia Cavensis habet 
rationes suas in pace et sine molestia permittas, ut ulterius inde nullum 
audiamus clamorem, et sicut continetur in instrumentis quas (sic) ecclesia 
Cavensis habet, ita in pace res ecclesie manere sinas.® . , . 

(4) Dum Americus Partispalla strat[igotus] Sarni in curia apud Sarnum 
resideret . . . per ipsum stratigotum ostense sunt littere a domino Alfano 
Toncata suprascripti domini nostri regis camerario transmissas (sic) 
viridis cere suo sigillo impresse, que continebant : Alfanus Ioncata domini 
regis camerarius Amirico Partispalle strat{igoto| Sarni amico suo salutem 
et amorem. Notum sit tibi quoniam nos in mandatis recepimus a sancta 
regia curia ut homines tenimenta que Cavensis ecclesia tenet in camerariatu 
nostro eidem ecclesie quiete et pacifice tenere permittamus. Et quia 
ecclesia ipsa in baiulatione Sarni tenet starzam tabellar[iam] et molendina 
et alias res, mandamus tibi et ex regia parte precipimus quatinus de 


°° 17 March 1182, inserted in a document of November of the same year: Naples 
archives, Monasteri soppressi, iii. 253. 

*? May 1178: Archives of La Cava, xxxvi. 26. 

*° 1182, month and indiction torn off: Archives of La Cava, xxxviii. 34. 
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omnibus que Cavensis ecclesia tenet in baiulatione tua Sarni in nullo mole- 
stari presumas et cogas homines illos qui iam dictam starzam tabellar[iam] 
laborant ut domino Petro venerabili Cavensi preposito pro parte predicte 
Cavensis ecclesie rationem reddant et de cetero per sacramentum eidem 
Cavensi ecclesie de ipsa starza intendant.®.. . 


Here the style and form of dating are the same as in the royal 
mandata, but amico suo replaces the fideli suo of the king, and as 
its complement we have salutem et amorem.” Moreover, thanks 
to the notary of Sarno who drew up the acts in which their writs 
are inserted, we learn that a master justice and a chamberlain, 
as well as a master of the royal duana, had seals of their own, 
and that whereas the king’s seal was of red wax, theirs were 
of green.” 

The mandata of the king and his officers, although exhibiting 
the greater simplicity which is everywhere characteristic of such 
documents as compared with the more formal privileges and 
charters, still lack the brevity and directness of the Anglo-Norman 
writs, nor have they the precision and fixity of form which the 
English writs attain in Glanvill, if not under Henry I. Here and 
there, however, certain phrases remind one forcibly of the con- 
temporary English type. A large number of the judicial writs 
of Henry I have the familiar ending ne inde amplius clamorem 
audiam pro recti penuria,”® where occasionally the last phrase is 
amplified into pro penuria recti vel iustitie ™ and, under Henry II, 
defectu is often substituted for penuria.* In Glanvill a parallel 
form is more common, ne inde oporteat eum amplius conqueri pro. 
defectu iustitie.”* Now in the letter of Walter de Moac printed 
above we have quod pro recti penurta de cetero iuste conqueri non 
valeant, and a mandatum of Roger, summarized in a charter of 
1155, has ut pro recti penuria conqueri non posset."* In mandata 
of William II we find pro defectu iustitie™ and ut ulterius iuste 


6 March 1183: Archives of La Cava, xxxix. 13. 

7° See also Cusa, i. 489; Muratori, Scriptores, ii. 2, col. 916. A letter of the 
chamberlain of the Terra di Lavoro to the officers of Gaeta in 1187 has ‘ salutem 
et fraternum amorem’: Naples archives, pergamene di Gaeta, no. 1, printed in 
Minieri Riccio, Saggio di Codice diplomatico, sup., i. 21. 

71 On the use of red wax in royal seals see Kehr, p. 196. One of the few surviving 
seals of a royal officer, that of the admiral Margaritus of Brindisi, is of green wax: 
Archives of La Cava, L. 35; cf. Engel, Numismatique et Sigillographie des Normands 
de Sicile, p. 93, no. 37; Garufi, in Miscellanea Salinas (Palermo, 1907), pp. 278-81. 
See also the seal of the vice-chancellor Matthew: Kehr, pp. 24, 198, n. 3. 

* See Bigelow, Placita Anglo-Normannica, pp. 89, 95, 99, 111, 127, 163, 205-7, 
252, 257. For Normandy see ante, xxiv. 213, 218, 221 ; Livre noir de Bayeuz, no. 37. 

* Bigelow, pp. 91, 128, 148, 172; cf. 122, 233; ante, xxiv. 221, no. 13. 

* Bigelow, 226, 252; Glanvill, i. 17 ; vi. 5; ix. 14; xii. 3; Delisle, Henri II, p. 158 f. 

8 Glanvill, vi. 18; ix. 9; xii. 5, 10, 12, 13, 16. 

76 Codice diplomatico barese, v. 190. 

7 Del Giudice, Codice diplomatico di Carlo d Angii, i. app. lv. Cf. Archives of 
La Cava, xxxx. 34, printed below, n. 136. 
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conqueri non possit,”* as well as the older formula ut exinde amplius 
iuste clamorem non audiamus.” There is, of course, nothing 
remarkable in the substance of this clause, which, though foreign 
to the papal letters’ close,” occurs in imperial mandates ** and 
may perhaps go back to the Frankish indiculus;® but the 
appearance of the same characteristic phraseology in England 
and Sicily, and not elsewhere, indicates some relation between 
the two chanceries. The assumption of a Frankish origin for 
these phrases would require some means by which the Frankish 
form could have independently influenced the Sicilian, and it is 
much more likely that the English formulae, which were well 
defined at the beginning of the twelfth century, were introduced 
into the Sicilian chancery by some clerk to whom they were 
familiar. Beyond this suggestion it is not safe to go with the 
small amount of Sicilian evidence at present available, and the 
whole subject will be clearer when some one has prepared 
the genetic study of mandata and similar documents, which is 
one of the most needed contributions to comparative diplomatics. 


C. H. Haskins. 


% Del Giudice, p. li; Muratori, ii. 2, col. 1015 (these mandata are printed as of 
Adrian IV, but it is plain in the manuscript of the Bibl. Nat., MS. Lat. 5411, f. 271, 
that they are royal, like those which precede); Gattola, Accessiones, i. 263. Cf. 
Del Giudice, p. liv (‘amplius inde curie nostre querimoniam non deponant’) ; 
Muratori, ii. 2, col. 913; Cod. barese, v. 232. 

7 Mandatum of 1172 addressed to Richard de Say, count of Gravina, and Robert, 
count of Caserta, inserted in act of September 1173: Archives of Monte Cassino, 
caps. 101, no. 61. Compare a mandatum of 1183 addressed to Tancred as justiciar: ‘inde 
fieri facias ut ulterius curia nostra iustum inde clamorem non audiat,’ and ‘ut de 
cetero super hoc idem abbas iuste conqueri nequeat’ (Quellen und Forschungen 
des preussischen Instituts, ix. 245); and ‘ita ut de cetero super hoc iuste clamorem 
non audiamus’ (mandatum of 8 November 1174 directed ‘ Matheo Iuncatello camerario 
Terre Leboris ’, in archives of Monte Cassino, caps. 117, fase. 5, no. 50). 

* See the originals discovered and published by P. Kehr in the Nachrichten 
of the Géttingen Gesellschaft from 1896 onwards ; e. g. 1899, pp. 226, 232, 270; 1901, 
p. 152; 1903, p. 572. Note, however (ibid., 1900, p. 49), ‘ita quod propter hoc non 
cogatur ulterius ad nos redire’; and the common clause forbidding appeal. 

*t e.g. from Frederick I: ‘ne deinceps super hoc querimonia ad nostre magni- 
tudinis excellentiam perveniat’ (Jafié, Monumenta Corbeiensia, p. 604) ; ‘ ne de cetero 
ulla querela de hoc negotio ad nos perveniat’ (Stumpf, Reichskanzler, iii. 540). 

*® Brunner, Schwurgerichte, pp. 80-2; Hiibner, Gerichtsurkunden, nos. 701, 716. 


(To be continued.) 





Reginald Pecock 


I 


HE interest which belongs to any interesting man lies not 
only in himself, but in his relation to the thought of his 
own time. And the more he differs from it, the more interesting 
does he become. He assumes by right that place of prominence 
and importance that can always be claimed by men of original 
mind. It is this which constitutes for the student a great measure 
of the attraction of Reginald Pecock. He lived in the fifteenth 
century, but in many respects he was not of it. In an age when 
intellectual forces moved slowly, and frequently were still, he 
not only thought, but thought for himself. He ventured upon 
the road of independence and unconventionalism. This was 
never more dangerous than in the fifteenth century. He set out 
to attack contemporary unorthodoxy, and was himself ejected 
from his see on the charge of heresy. The main features of his 
life and work have long since been presented to the English 
reader. A meritorious career at Oxford, the development of talent 
as a theological writer, court patronage which led in succession to 
the bishoprics of St. Asaph and Chichester—this is, in brief, the 
statement of his success. Opposition excited by the independence 
of a vigorous mind, though partly roused by his conceit and some 
indiscreetness of speech, a series of trials before his brother 
bishops, the offer of a choice to recant or be burned, his accept- 
ance of the former, the burning of his books in 1459, an 
ignominious end in the abbey of Thorney—these make up the 
rest of the story. Fortunately copies of some of the burnt books 
were preserved. 

Our aim is to examine his relation to the life and thought 
of the church in the times in which he lived. In common 
with the majority of interesting personalities, he displays paradox 
and apparent contradiction. Pecock was at once a product of 
his own day and the child of a later generation. In the same 
breath he speaks with the tongue of the fifteenth century and 
utters words which are too modern even for some people who 
live in the twentieth. It is his more conservative temper which 
is specially noticeable when he deals with the moral condition 
of the church. That abuses existed in abundance is beyond all 
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question. The church of England - fo exception ‘to the pre-— 
vailing state of things, and for long years;me}: Kad deen lifting wp 
their voices in denunciation and despair. Chief among these, in 
the century with which we are concerrved, was Thomas Gasco:gne 
(1403-58), chancellor of the university of Oxford. His account of 
church life in his time—and this is accessible to the student — 
is one of the gloomiest utterances ever penned. Were we left to 
Gascoigne alone for our information, we might very naturally 
conclude that he had overdone his case; that he was a person 
of morose temperament, whose capacity for seeing good had 
perished in his anxiety to emphasize what is evil. But from 
other sources we discover that much of his story is true. Some 
of this confirmation is the more valuable because it comes from 
quarters where an over-statement of moral evil would scarcely 
be likely. 

One of these is Thomas Netter of Walden, who, good and 
upright man though he was, was more concerned with the harm 
wrought upon the church by heresy without than by moral evil 
within. Yet his great controversial work? does not lack some 
very strong and direct references to sins within the fold, references 
that could scarcely have added to his popularity. Thus, while we 
find him insisting that more importance is to be paid to the 
doctrine than to the life of the clergy,? and that the people must 
not judge those who are set over them in the Lord, he himself does 
not hesitate to speak very freely of the lives of his brethren. He 
denounces the modern prelates and priests “who have sold the 
things of the church for power or for themselves’. He notes 
various points of resemblance between the priest and the soldier. 
They are alike in that they hoard treasures, that they persecute 
the poor, that they are clothed in soft raiment, that they have 
large families, that they glitter with gold, that they drink in 
golden cups. They surpass the ‘ Pharisees ’ (sic) in their audacity, 
for these would not take the forty pieces of silver because they 
were the price of blood; but the modern priests have no such 
compunction, they take money which should be for the use of 
the poor or for the burials of pilgrims and say ‘ it is the price of my 
altar’. In another place he recalls the days when monks worked 
with their own hands, and bids the successors of these mark how 
they have degenerated in this respect. And in a dialogue between 
a regular and a secular he uses St. Paul’s simile of the body and 
its members to draw attention to the rivalry and jealousy that 
divided the various sections of the clergy. 


* Gascoigne, Loci e Libro Veritatum, ed. J. E. T. Rogers, 1881. 
* Doctrinale Fidei Catholicae contra Wiclefistas et Hussitas, Venice, 1571. 
% Doctrinale, tom. i, lib. ii, c. Ixvi. 
* Ibid. 
VOL. XXVI.—NO. CIII. Gg 
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Another testimony of like nature is to be found in a 
commission appointed by Archbishop Bourchier in 1455 for 
reforming the clergy.® On the same lines, though very much 
longer, is a statement of the abuses in the church, which was sent 
by the university of Oxford to King Henry V in 1414.° 

From various sources, then, the testimony comes to us that 
the need for church reform was great and urgent. But what was 
Pecock’s attitude to this question? Certainly it was not that of 
a reformer. Indeed, it is difficult to think that the abuses of his 
day weighed heavily upon his soul. He admits, it is true, the 
presence of tares among the wheat, and urges that the remedy is 
to be found in the appointment of better and more learned men. 
The following passage is an instance : 


Lete oonli good men and weel proued men in vertues be takun in to 
preesthode and into prelacie, wherynne ben riche possessiouns; and 
without dout miche more good schal come bi the hauyng of the riche 
possessiouns than schulde come if thei were not had. But alle the cause, 
whi yuel cometh fro and bi the riche possessiouns had in prelacie, is for 
that vertuose men and weel proued men in leernyng and in lyuyng ben 
not chosen and takun into prelacies; but sumwhile children, sumwhile 
men wantounli brought vp in court, sumwhile vnleerned men for her greet 
blood and her high birthe; yhe, into the dampnacioun of hem which so 
chesen and takun, as it is ful miche to drede. Let therefore this that is 


verry cause of the yuel be take away and let it abie [suffer punishment] 
which is gilti.? 


At the same time such utterances are more than balanced by 
others, which show that he was more concerned to minimize the 
abuses of the time than to take them with due seriousness. 
He shows, for instance, a greater readiness to excuse vicious 
prelates on the ground that they are only human, and that the 
charges brought against them are exaggerations, than to recognize 
the occasions of stumbling that were being caused by the low 
moral standards of prominent churchmen. That this is a fair 
estimate will be seen from the following quotation : 


As to this, that the holders of the iiij@ opinioun deemen prelatis of 
the Chirche forto be mys lyuers and trespacers agens Goddis lawe, weel 
y wote that in summe thingis prelatis synnen and amys doon. For though 
thei ben prelatis in the Chirche, thei ben men and not pure aungels, 
and therfore thei ben suche, and muste needis ben suche, that han the 
natural temptatyue wrecchidnessis whiche other men han. And weel 
y wote herwith, that in sum thingis thei ben jugid to be more gilti than 
thei ben, and also in summe thingis thei ben jugid to be gilti whanne thei 


* Wilkins’s Concilia, iii. 573; translated in Gee and Hardy’s Documents illustrative 
of English Church History, p. 141. 

* Wilkins’s Concilia, iii. 360-5. 

” Repressor of overmuch Blaming of the Clergy, p. 331, ed. C. Babington, 1860. 
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not gilti ben, as the same jugers schulden weel wite, if thei were homeli 
with the same prelatis, and weren priuey to the same gouernauncis and to 
alle the causis and motyues and circumstauncis of the same gouernauncis 
whiche thei blamen.® 


The same spirit is apparent when he comes to the question 
of the possessions of the church. He quite recognizes that the 
clergy must not employ the wealth entrusted to them in ways 
that are clearly wrong, e.g., 


Yit I feele not thus that the clerkis ben free therbi forto expende tho 
godis in eny point agens right doom of resoun in pride or in glotenye or 
in leccherie or in waast, and ben not worthi blame of God.® 


But a self-evident statement of this sort does not remove our 
conviction that Pecock was entirely out of touch with the tone 
and temper of a true reformer. Beyond his reference to better 
clerical appointments, he did not suggest any improvement in 
the system and machinery of ecclesiastical life. On the contrary, 
he seemed anxious to indicate that changes would be for the worse 
rather than the better. It is easy enough to go with him when 
he points out, with excellent common sense, the unwisdom of 
allowing the clergy to depend for temporal sustenance upon their 
people— 


It were neuere wijs polici and reule that the reulers lijflode schulde 
hange upon her wittis and willis whiche schulde be bi him reulid or con- 
ceilid or detectid— 


and to feel that such a view made for the strength of the church 
as Sir John Fortescue was showing it to make for the strength of 
the crown,’ or to acquiesce when he says, in reply to the Lollards, 
that the Old Testament is no necessary rule for Christian priests 
in the matter of endowment," or that the clergy of his day were 
not bound to practise the poverty of apostolic times. But the 
extract which follows reveals him as being far removed from 
the spirit of moral reformation : 


Ferthermore, whanne Poul seith thus: Thei that wollen be maad riche 
fallen into temptacioun, and into snare of the feend, et caetera ; it is to 
be vnderstonde that not oon but dyuers it is forto seche and will be mad 
riche bi wynnynge of the richessis thorugh craftis or marchaundisis or other 
meenys of bisynessis, and dyuers it is forto receyue richessis mouable or 
vnmouable redy whanne thei ben profrid. Certis, though the firste 
maner may not be doon withoute the perels which Seint Poul spekith of 
here, the ij@ maner may weel ynough be doon without such perels. Yhe, 
perauenture more perel schal befalle in ouer greet pouerte than in ouer 
grete richessis so freli profrid and receyued.” 

* Repressor, p. 105. ® Ibid. p. 412. 

© Governance of England, pp.118, 119, ed. C. Plummer, 1885. 

" Repressor, p. 281. * Ibid. p. 304. 
ag2 
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Again, in meeting the application by the Lollards of the words 
‘ By their fruits ye shall know them ’, he writes : 


For answere and assoiling to these semyng skilis and colouris, and 
first for answere to the first of hem y graunte weel that * such is the tree 
which is the fruyt of the tree’; that is to seie, if the fruyt of a tree be 
badde, the tree is badde; and if the fruyt of a tree is good, the tree is 
good. Forwhi the tree is not oonli an occasioun of the fruyt, but he is the 
cause of his fruyt making and wirching into the fruyt that is to be brought 
forth. But certis so is it not bitwixe richesses and the synnes which comen 
from out and bi tho richessis. For the richessis ben not causis of the 
synnes, but ben oonli occasiouns of the synnes ; and that oonli to the freel 
and culpable wil of men, which is the-verri cause wirching tho synnes. 
And therfore, bitwixe the hauyng, bi which a tree hath him silf anentis 
his fruyt, and the hauyng, by which ricches hath him silf anentis the 
synnes coming fro, out, and bi him, is a great dyuersite. Certis, if the 
synnes comyng forth and bi ricches weren causid of the ricches, and the 
ricches weren cause of the synnes and made the synnes, as the tree makith 
the fruyt, the now first mad skile and argument schulde procede weel, 
and schulde proue sufficientli his entent. But sithen it is so, that ricchessis 
ben not causis of the vicis whiche comen fro and bi hem, but the freel wil 
of the man which vsith the ricchessis is the making cause of the synnes, 
and the ricches is not more than an occasioun of hem oonli, therfore 
the firste argument and skile is not worth.% 


Again, he questions the utterance of St. Jerome that ‘ Sithen 
the Chirche wexid in dignitees or in possessiouns, he decrecid in 
vertues ’, and comments : 


Certis his tunge was not the key of heuen or of erthe, neither had 
power to make enything to be trewe or fals, or other wise to be than he 
couthe fynde bifore it to be trewe or fals in doom of resoun or in Holi 


Scripture. Whi therfore schulen we ouer miche weie and apprise his 
seiyng 714 


He argues further from the analogy of London Bridge. London 
Bridge has been endowed with temporal rents. Yet from the 
time of its endowment it has tended, and always will tend, to 
deteriorate. No one would say that this is an argument against 
the endowment of the bridge. Similarly, because the church has 
deteriorated since its foundation, as is inevitable, why should this 
fact be used as an argument for robbing it of its temporalities ? 
He also compares clerical with lay possessioners to the great credit 
of the former.* And though he admits that the way of poverty 
is the best, he does not regard it as one which can be followed 
safely by ‘ a ful freel man ’.”” 

He shows a similar temper in what he has to say concerning 
the religious orders. Once more we find him pleading for the 


*® Repressor, pp. 325, 326. 4 Ibid. pp. 334, 335. 
8 Ibid. p. 338. 6 Ibid. p. 370. ” Ibid. p. 348. 
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established order of things, with little regard to the abuses that 
prevailed : 


Whanne thou askist of men, ‘ Whi ben thei so manye dyuerse religiouns 
in the Chirche, and whi not bi fewer religiouns mai be performed al the 
good which cometh forth bi so manye religiouns had and vsid in the 
Chirche ?’ I aske of thee ‘ Whi in a town which is a thorugh faar toward 
Londoun ben so manye ostries clepid innes forto logge gistis, though in 
fewer of hem alle gestis myghten be loggid ?’ Is not this the cause, for 
that bi the mo dyuersitees which schulen be had in the more multitude of 


ynnes the peple schal be the more prouokid and stirid for to logge hem in the 
ynnes, than if ther were fewer ynnes ? 18 


Here no doubt he begs the question. Much scandal had arisen 
out of the secular and worldly spirit that had infected the 
larger religious houses from outside. But Pecock does not 
observe this. It was a good thing ‘ that religiose monasteries 
(namelich of the begging religiouns) han withinne her gatis and 
cloocis grete, large, wijde, highe and stateli mansiouns for lordis 
and ladies ther yn to reste, abide, and dwelle ’.” 

Pecock devotes considerable space in The Repressor to the 
defence of pictures, images, and relics. It would seem that in 
his view the value of these institutions is exoteric. They were 


good for the ordinary uninitiated crowd, but we can scarcely 
think that he regarded them as inspiring to himself. He dwells 
on their utility as an aid to memory, and a consequent stimulus 
to devotion. Though he recognizes that they are connected with 
abuses, yet he does not appear to take these very seriously. In 
some places he speaks of superstitious practices as though they 
were things of the past, e.g., when he says : 


Forwhi idolatrie is neuere doon saue whanne a man takith a creature 
for his God, and worschipith thilk creature as for his God; but so doith 
no man with eny ymage now in Christendoom after that the man is come 


in yeeris of discrecioun and is passid childhode and which is not a natural 
fool.2° 


Closely connected with all this is his attitude towards miracles. 
He has much to say in their favour on scriptural and rational 
grounds. He is very careful to emphasize the distinction between 
the false and the true in this matter, when he speaks of ‘ pretense 
myraclis, and pretense inspiraciouns, and pretense appeeringis of 
God, or of aungels, withynne forth, and without forth and legendis 
or lyves of seyntis ’,** and he recognizes that careful discrimination 
must be made by * greet and perfight examination’. In this last 
respect he did not go beyond the orthodox view of his time. 
Thomas of Walden, e.g., is quite emphatic that inquiry must be 


* Repressor, p. 521. % Ibid. p. 543. 
*” Ibid. pp. 148, 149. *! Book of Faith, p. 294, ed. J. L. Morison, 1909. 
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made into each miracle. Some, in his view, may be false and the 
work of evil spirits. The test of a miracle is to be found in its 
tending to increase devotion. Antiquity is also to be regarded 
asa proof. In any case scrutators of miracles are needed.” Never- 
theless, it is not possible in reading Pecock on miracles to feel that 
the subject was one specially close to his heart. He does not speak 
here as a man who was pleading a cause that had come home to 
himself. His words are mild compared with those of Walden, 
who says that miracles torture and infuriate heretics, being such 
certain evidences of the power of God, and that when he hears 
that Wyclif calls miracles the work of the devil, he can only 
marvel whether such a man may be a Christian at all. His view 
of the value of the miraculous is perhaps most completely ex- 
pressed when he says :— Though y wole not exclude fro sumwhat 
helping into the grounding of feith myraclis and revelaciounis.’ * 
This is, after ail, a grudging admission, and one that falls far short 
of the view that was taken by the church in the time when Pecock 
lived. 

Although we have just observed indications in him of an 
unorthodox temper, of which subsequently we shall see a great 
deal more, yet, in his relation to the machinery and the prevailing 
practices of the church, he was a resolute opponent of change. It 
seems clear that this was due to the type of person with whom he 
found himself in opposition. Men are unconsciously influenced by 
those whom they are called upon to fight. The temper of their 
adversaries determines the nature of their own attack. And in 
accepting a battle which is planned out for them by the enemy, 
they may be led to take up a position which, in the calmness 
of detached reflection, they would have avoided, if not deplored. 
It is impossible to disconnect Pecock, the upholder of the status 
quo, from the root-and-branch methods of reform that commended 
themselves to fifteenth-century reformers. The moral reformer 
is possessed by a passion for righteousness. He sees evil and he 
desires good, and he is not careful to examine too closely the 
methods that are necessary to attain his end. His tendency is to 
connect and confuse the evil with the system in which it dwells. 
In his determination to uproot the one he is not careful to spare 
the other ; indeed, he frequently considers that the only way of 
safety lies in the demolition of both. This was to a large extent 
the position of Wyclif, and still more of the Lollards. The kind 
of reforms which were being advocated were of the very nature 
to make Pecock set his teeth in defiance, and retire to a position 
of dogged and unyielding conservatism. In his reaction from 
methods of violence he became more retrograde than he 


*= Walden, Doctrinale, tom. iii, ec. exxiv. and exxv. 
** Book of Faith, p. 303. 
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probably realized. It is this natural recoil from existing and 
distasteful facts which also, perhaps, accounts for his attitude 
towards the papacy. ' 

Rome probably never found a more zealous and uncom- 
promising advocate. Pecock makes no question as to the con- 
temporary methods of papal government. As in the case of 
temporal, so also in that of spiritual rulers, those in authority 
have the right to impose laws and statutes.** This is a principle 
forbidden neither by scripture nor by human reason; con- 
sequently it must be right. Ecclesiastical laws are not to be 
attacked merely because they are framed by men. If any of 
such laws be contrary to the law of Christ, this must be proved. 
The following passage, however, seems to indicate that Pecock 
did not think the proof would be easy to find : 


But forto crie and diffame and bacbite in this wise ..., and yit this 
diffamer can not assigne and bringe forth eny of thilk lawis which he is, 
and whi he agens Goddis lawe, is a beestly gouernance, and such a 
gouernance as y dar weel auowe is agens the lawe of God. And there- 
fore to suche ypocritis, pretending hem to loue the lawe of God y seie 
thus ‘ Take out the beem which is in thin owne ige, &c.’ 76 


This position, which ill accords with the spirit of much 
else in his writings, was due, we believe, to his recoil from 
what may be described as the summing-up of the ecclesiastical 
attempts of the fifteenth century, viz. the failure and discredit 
of the Conciliar movement. Pecock knew what had happened. 
He knew that the splendid hopes and high ideals that had moved 
such men as Gerson and D’Ailly at Constance had been succeeded 
years after by the spectacle of a diminishing body of obstinate 
men, who refused to cease their deliberations at Basel. He knew 
that the fathers of Basel had discredited themselves and stultified 
their position by electing a schismatic pope, although they 
were the heirs of a movement whose genesis was a determina- 
tion to rid the church of sclfism. He knew that out of the 
storm and stress of years of discussion, which the world would 
never have known had not the papacy become a scandal to the 
world, it was the papacy itself that had emerged girt about with 
a new strength. He had before him such facts, which pointed 
to the innate strength of an ancient institution and the weakness 
of that which had claimed to possess a greater authority.” And 
over against all this stood men whom his soul abhorred, in the 
eyes of whom external authority in religion counted for nothing, 
and who exalted the voice of the individual conscience above 
that of the catholic church. The pope, the councils, the supremacy 


** Repressor, p. 452. * Ibid. pp. 457, 458. * Ibid. p. 463. 
7 Namely, the claim that councils are above the pope. 
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of private judgement—these three roads were the only ones that 
lay open to religious thinkers in those days. Which was Pecock 
to choose? The third was a®horrent to him, the second had 
made itself impossible, therefore he was driven to take the 
first ; and because it seemed to him the only way, he took it 
eagerly, and argued for its safety and extolled its advantages with 
a zeal and a determination which were less representative of his 
inner mind than he knew. 


Il 


We have had occasion to dwell on the position into which 
Pecock was frequently forced by the nature of the opinions he 
set out to oppose. This fact must be borne in mind in our 
examination of his views on holy scripture. It will account for 
the apparent self-contradictions of a great deal of his attitude to the 
subject, for the rapid and frequent transitions from the episcopal 
defender of ecclesiastical authority to the independent and un- 
conventional thinker. Without entering here into the relation of 
the medieval church to the public use of the Bible, it may be said 
that, while the popular notion of the church clutching at the 
sacred scriptures so that the faithful laity might not touch them 
requires considerable modification, it is clear that no countenance 
was given to the ignorant reading of unauthorized translations.” 
The synod of Oxford, held in 1408 under the presidency of Arch- 
bishop Arundel, forbade the translation of the Bible ‘ until such 
translation shall have been approved and allowed by the diocesan 
of the place, or (if need be) by the provincial council’. This 
order was issued in opposition to the claims of the Lollards in this 
matter. To them the Bible, where it might be had, was the 
absolute possession of any Christian into whose hands it might 
fall. The guidance of the Holy Spirit, coupled with a meek and 
humble heart, was sufficient for its due understanding. Neither 
learning nor the authority of the catholic church was needed 
that its hidden truth might be revealed. 

Now such a position was to Pecock detestable. He attacked 
it on the ground of the authority of the church ; but his opposition 
to it was intellectual rather than ecclesiastical. As we follow it 
in his writings, we feel that while the hands were the hands of 
a bishop, the voice was the voice of Reginald Pecock. The 
opinion of the Lollards, 


that what euer Cristen man or womman be meke in spirit and willi forto 
vndirstonde treuli and dewli Holi Scripture, schal without fail and defaut 
fynde the trewe vndirstonding of Holi Scripture in what euer place he 
or sche schal rede and studie,” 


*® See Gasquet, The Old English Bible, ch. iv (1897), and a paper by Dr. FP. D. 
Matthew in this Review for January 1895. *® Repressor, p. 6. 
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was to Pecock’s mind untrue from first to last. And so we find 
him insisting on the right of the church,in the person of the clergy, 
to explain and expound holy writ. This is chiefly contained in 
his Book of Faith, and is not the less interesting because it reveals 
his complex and self-contradictory mind. In certain passages 
he makes amazing statements in his claim that the clergy of the 
church are to be regarded as the teaching authorities. The con- 
science of the clerical body, at any rate in its more learned 
members, he seems to regard as necessarily superior to that of 
the laity : 


Thou maist not, for schame of thi silf, putte thi conscience before the 
consciencis of all the hool clergie, or ellis of the more party, and of the 
kunnynger parti thereof, namelich sithen to thilk clergie were as looth to 
erre in conscience as is looth to thee, and also forto defende hem fro 
errour, namelich in mater of Cristen feith, thei kunnen better than thou 
kanst forto defende thee; folowith nedis, thou were wood to seie nay 
that bi like skile, yhe and bi greter cause and skile, stonding the clergie, 
or the more kunnynger party, in conscience of a mater consernyng thee, 
as in Cristen religioun, thou are bounde forto obei and folowe thilke 
conscience of the clergie.5® 


He continues his argument by citing a hypothetical case which 
could scarcely have carried much weight with his opponents : 


Also thus y putte case :—in a large, wyde parisch up lond, be an oold 
symple husbonde man, to whom a greet famed kunnyng mayster of divinite 
is curat, and parsoun, and viker. This husbond man is enfoormed ald 
taught of the seid his famose curat forto bileeve as feith a certeyn article, 
which in trouthe is heresie. This man hath no motive, neither can fynde 
cause, whi he schulde walke wyde forto examine whether his curat techith 
him rightli or no. And therefore this man cleveth to the seid doctrine of 
his curat, as stiffeli as he doith to eny other article which he hath leernyd 
of the same curat to be feith. In this case, it is holde of ful good clerkis, 
by great skilis, that this man is excused in his now seid errour, and not 
oonli he is excusid but he plesith God. 


He is singularly weak when he begs the question, as he does 
more than once. For instance, he says that the clergy would 
always be willing to give audience to their objectors ‘if thei 
perceyve such witt in you, and that ye kunnen uttre it to hem, and 
redeli thanne schal be first tyme to you forto folowe youre owne 
witte in mater of feith, and forto preferre youre witt bifore the 
wittis of the clergie ’.* The question suggests itself, would the 
clergy be likely to have such perception of the wit of their 
adversaries? And the answer seems tolerably clear if Pecock 
in any measure represents his brethren. Further on in the 
same chapter he says that men ought to obey the church 

%° Book of Faith, p. 223. % Jbid. pp. 223, 224. 
® Ibid. pp. 230, 231. 
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until such time as they can prove the church to be wrong. More 
than this the church will not ask. But he does not hold out any 
hope that such proof will ever be forthcoming. Indeed, in an 
earlier chapter, he speaks as though no one can ever prove the 
church to be mistaken : 


But so it is that thou, what lay man ever thou be of the seid soort, canst 
not prove that the chirche errith in the seid maters. . . . If thou seie that thou 
canst prove, cleerli and undoutabili, that the chirche errith in the seid 
maters, y ask of thee, to whom canst thou it prove.’ . .. Wherefore folewith 
agenward, that if tho evydencis mowe not so moche move othere men, 
neither the chirche, thou hast not at thi silf such evydencis, bi which thou 
canst prove at thi silf, and to thi silf, undoutabili and cleerli, thi parti to 
be trewe which thou holdist contrarie to the chirche, and that the chirche 
errith in the maters, #4 


As the church was not likely to be moved by objections, the state- 
ment was a fairly safe one to make. There is nothing startlingly 
unorthodox in all this; in fact it is quite the other way, and if 
these passages on the church stood alone, it would scarcely be 
necessary to examine the relation of Pecock to his generation, 
for he would not differ from it. But what we have just been 
considering is closely interwoven with other expressions of opinion 
which represent an entirely different side of his character. In 
the same breath in which he maintained the rights of the clergy 
as a teaching body, he gave utterance to sentiments which the 
clergy themselves could scarcely have relished. Even when up- 
holding their authority, he is careful, as we have seen, to make 
it plain that he refers to the more learned of their number, and he 
is not slow to complain against many of the body who fall short 
in this respect. ‘ Alas,’ he writes, ‘the Cristen clergie laboren 
not as yitt forto considere clerli what feith is in his owne kinde, 
and which ben the evydencis wherebi it schulde be proved, and 
forto dispose tho evydencis in cleer formal maner of silogisme.’ ” 
Again, 


Forwhi, if clerkis take not hede, hou and wherbi the articlis of oure 
Cristen feith owen to be groundid and proved and defendid, such tyme 
may come, in which adversaries schulen fynde the postis and the pilers of 
oure feith so unleernyd and nakid, forto meyntene and defende oure feith, 
and tho adversaries, bi her greet evydencis to be maad withynne the 
boondis of the kinde perteyning to feith, and scorn oure feith, and per- 
aventure so it schal be in the tyme of Anticrist to come, for defaute of sad 
and wel leerned divinis, whiche schulde thanne be and yitt schulen not 
thanne be. 

And that for the clergie schal more labour aboute worldli kunnyng 
of lawe, and of wynning, and aboute beneficis and worschipis, than aboute 
% Book of Faith, p. 196. * Ibid. p. 199. 

% Tbid. p. 131. 
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the kunnyng of substancial scole of dyvynite, other than myche such 
as serveth for sermouns in pulpit which lay men trowen al to be sub- 
stancial divinitie.%¢ 

When in the prologue of the Book of Faith he affirmed that 
“no clerk oughte be displesid’®” with what was to follow, he 
must surely have had a shrewd suspicion that he was about to 
stir up a good deal of clerical displeasure. His strong utterances 
concerning the authority of the church are confronted by a 
similar modification in his own writings. We have listened to 
him as he has challenged the Lollards to prove the church to be 
wrong, with the air of a man who knows that his case is a safe one. 
But Pecock himself admitted that the church might err, nor 
would he allow her anything but a very modified jurisdiction in 
relation to the scriptures. This latter proposition is discussed with 
great care in all that is left to us of part ii of the Book of Faith. 
In the argument, the son who is represented as the objector, 
Pecock being the father, raises the question by means of eight 
propositions as to whether the church is not superior to scripture. 
Pecock entirely opposes the idea of the supremacy of the church 
in this relation. It may be pointed out that there was an element 
of unorthodoxy in considering this matter at all. According to 
the Roman view, the Bible and the church could scarcely be 
‘brought into rivalry with each other. They would be regarded 
rather as essential parts of one whole, each fulfilling its own 
function in so far, and only in so far, as it was allied with the 
other. If any supremacy was to be allowed, it must be that of 
the church, without whose handling the Bible could not fully 
yield the word of truth. This view is taught by Walden in an 
imaginary dialogue between himself and Wyclif. Wyclif states 
that in doubtful things scripture is to be consulted, its teaching 
followed, and, where it pronounces no opinion, the matter is to 
be dismissed. Walden replies that such teaching is a virtual 
denial of the article of the creed “I believe one Catholic and 
Apostolic Church’. Without the church, he says, we could not 
believe the gospel, e. g. the doctrine of the Trinity is not expressly 
taught in the New Testament, and the church is needed to define 
that doctrine.® 

This is all very different from the view of Pecock on the 
same subject. In chapter ii of part ii, he makes much of the written 
word as being superior to any oral tradition, and in chapter iv he 
elaborates the argument. Though the apostles were commissioned 
by Christ to teach and preach, 
yitt herof folowith not that Crist as herynne bade hem preche the gospel, 
and the al hool feith, as sufficientli or principali to be doon; for Crist 


% Book of Faith, p. 138. % Ibid. p. 118. 
38 Walden, tom. i, lib. ii, c. xxiii. 
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wolde that a good preching, not sufficient neither principal, schulde go 
bifore the teching, ful and sufficient and principal, which principal and 
sufficient teching aftirward schulde be doon bi writing oonli, or ellis bi 
word and writing togidere; for, as the philosophir seith, kinde in his 
worching biginneth fro inperfit, proceding and growing into perfit.* 


This is entirely opposite to the doctrine of Walden, who represented 
the view generally held. It reveals a protestant element in a man 
who was least of all men conscious of any lurking protestantism, 
and was, more than most men, ready and willing to oppose it 
by every means. He goes on to show that the church in the 
fifteenth century was not in the same position as the church 
of the apostolic age in the matter of ‘ kunnyng and power forto 
witnes oure feith ’. 

When the son in the argument suggests that the church 
which may dispense with scripture or interpret scripture is 
therefore above scripture, Pecock replies that scripture is not all 
of equal importance. It contains many ordinances of the 
apostles, which the pope ‘may quite conceivably revoke, if the 
times demand such revocation. On the other hand, it contains 
ordinances of Christ, e.g. the sacraments, with which no pope 
nor clerk may dispense. The church, it is true, may interpret 
and expound the Bible, but we must be careful not to exaggerate 
these terms or to misapprehend their meaning : 


Y seie that power forto interprete, expowne, and declare which is the 
right sense of Scripture, is not but a ful litil power upon Scripture, as 
power forto construe Scripture aftir rewlis of gramer is a ful litil power 
upon Scripture, but yitt moche lasse than the othere power now spokun. 
Forwhi, so bi these powers no thing is takun awey fro Scripture, what 
he had bifore, neither eny thing is sette of the newe to Scripture, what 
Scripture hadde not bifore, neither eny thing is comaundid to be, or not 
to be, agens the commaunding, or the nylling of Scripture.‘ 


Again, 


And therfore bi lijk maner, in this present purpos, it is that though the 
clergie, or sum of the clergie, bi her greet leernyng have power or kunnyng 
forto declare to sympler folk which is the verri sense and undirstonding of 
Scripture, yitt herof folowith not that the clergie, or thilk persoone of the 
clergie so declaring, is worthier in weie of grounding what Scripture was 
ordeyned to grounde, bi his dew undirstonding of treuthe, than is the 
same Scripture in him silf forto so grounde.*t 


He concludes this chapter with a striking contrast between 
the force of credo and that of credo in. It is the former and 
not the latter which applies to the church in the Creed. This 
is important, as it sets limits to the regard men should have for 


* Book of Faith, p. 272. 
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the church. The article itself was merely introduced on account 
of heretics who taught that there were many churches. It was 
intended to combat the false notion of ecclesiastical plurality, 
not to teach what Pecock holds to be the false notion of ecclesi- 
astical infallibility : 


Wherfore folowith that bi the tenour of thilk article in the common 
crede, in which and bi which we ben taught forto bileeve oon holi universal 
chirche to be, we ben not taught forto bileeve to the holi universal chirche, 
that is to seie, forto bileeve that the holi universal chirche seith and 
techith trouthe.* 


This chapter is specially interesting because it foreshadows what 
was in the missing chapters of the book. Pecock announces his 
intention of applying the same reasoning to baptism, the forgive- 
ness of sins, and everlasting life. One can only conjecture what 
he wrote on those subjects, but conjecture at least suggests that 
a good deal of it must have been characteristically unorthodox. 
In comparing the opposite elements of teaching that we have 
been examining, it is difficult to reconcile the man who was 
responsible for the one with the man who uttered the other. 
The true explanation of their self-contradictory character would 
seem to lie in the fact that he unconsciously assumed two 
characters. Reginald Pecock, the bishop, and Reginald Pecock, 
the independent thinker, are not one and the same person. As 
a bishop, he was an accident, as an independent thinker, himself. 
The second set of opinions—those that have just been under 
our notice—represents the man free from trammel and convention, 
and prepared to walk where he would without attention to ruts 
and grooves. But when he defends church authority in the 
ordinary sense of the term, quite apart from the truth or untruth 
of his contention, we feel that this is not the réle for which he 
was intended. Perhaps this accounts for the weakness of some of 
his arguments and the grotesqueness of some of his conclusions. 
A false position is apt to drive the wisest into absurdity. Yet 
it may have been that his sense of humour was more alert than 
we know, and that, finding himself to some degree imprisoned, 
he chose to make the conditions of his captivity seem ridiculous. 
We have yet to consider what may be called Pecock’s own 
subject, the special scope of his original mind, viz. his view 
of the relation of man’s reasoning faculties (the ‘ doom of natural 
resoun ’) to the Bible. Other men had studied this question. 
Pecock must have been familiar with the teaching of St. Thomas 
Aquinas on the relation of the old law to the naturallaw. Walden 
had recognized that the law of nature was a preparation for some- 
thing higher than itself. He speaks of the ‘religion of the 


* Book of Faith, p. 284. 
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perfect’ (i.e. of the religious orders) as having taken its beginning 
‘in the time of the law of Nature ’, and quotes with approval the 
practices of the Egyptian ascetics as the germ of the asceticism 
practised in the Christian monasteries.“ In Pecock’s own day 
also it was Sir John Fortescue who had made a lofty claim for 
the law of nature, seeing in it, as well as in the Gospel, the 
justification that men should do to others as they themselves 
would be done by. But Pecock, in his revolt against Lollard 
bibliolatry, struck out a new and original path in his application 
of this law to the subject of biblical inspiration and interpretation. 

Of the three errors in this matter against which he contended, 
the following was the one that called forth his most remarkable 
and startling utterances: ‘ That no ordinance is to be esteemed 
a law of God, unless it be grounded in Holy Scripture.’ His 
consideration of this assertion leads him to inquire into and 
assign limitations to the scope of the Bible. The limiting force 
is ‘mannis resoun’. This has its divine purpose, and where it 
works there is no place for scripture : 


It longith not to Holy Scripture, neither it is his office into which 
God hath him ordeyned, neither it is his part forto grounde eny gouer- 
naunce or deede or seruice of God, or eny lawe of God, or eny trouthe 
which mannis resoun by nature may fynde, leerne, and knowe. 


He proceeds at once to apply this to the moral law. Whatever 
thing is ordained, he says, to be the foundation of a truth must 
declare that truth in such a way that it cannot be known by 
any other means. But, as a matter of fact, the moral law can 
be known quite apart from the help of scripture, and indeed was 
known long before the Bible was written. The understanding 
of moral law rests upon the judgement of man’s natural reason : 


But so it is, that of no vertu, gouernance, or treuthe of Goddis moral 
lawe and seruice, into whos fynding, leerning, and knowing mannis witt 
may by his natural strengthe and natural helpis come, Holi Scripture al oon 
geueth the sufficient kunnying ; neither fro and out of Holi Scripture al 
oon, whether he be take for the Newe Testament al oon, or for the New 
Testament and the Oold to gidere, as anoon after schal be proued, growith 
forth and cometh forth al the knowing which is nedeful to be had vpon 
it: wherfore nedis folewith, that of no vertu or gouernaunce or trouthe 
into which the doom of mannis resoun may sufficientli ascende and come 
to, for to it fynde, leerne, and knowe withoute reuelacioun fro God mad 
ther vpon, is groundid in Holi Scripture.® 

Wherfore doom of natural resoun . .. and not Holi Scripture is the ground 
of all the seid gouernauncis, deedis, vertues, and trouthis. . . . Ech of 
these gouernauncis, trouthis, and vertues, now to be rehercid, mowe be 
knowen bi doom of resoun as sufficientli as Holy Scripture techith hem 

8 Walden, Doctrinale, tom. i, lib. ii, c. 1. 
“ Repressor, p. 10. * Jbid. p. 10. 
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to be don, though Holi Scripture had left al his teching which he makith 
vpon any of hem.*6 


He then enumerates these ‘ gouernauncis’. They are 


that God is moost to be loued of man; and that a man schulde loue him 
silf and his neighbore as him silf, though not so miche as him silf; that 
a man schulde be trewe to God in paiying hise just promissis, if he hath 
eny suche maad to God; that he be meke to God in not amys tempting 
God agens reson; that he reuerence God, and that he take bisynes for 
to leerne what plesith God, that he do it to God or for God; that a man 
oughte be temperat in eting and drinking, and not be glotenose; and 
that he oughte be contynent or holding mesure in deedis of gendring ; and 
that he oughte be meke to othere men and not proud ; and that he oughte 
be trewe and just to othere men ; and that he oughte be mylde in speche 
and answere ; and that he oughte be pacient and sobre in tribulaciouns ; 
and that he oughte be doughty and strong in gode werkis.” 


He specially singles out matrimony and usury as receiving scant 
explanation in the Bible. Once more the judgement of man’s 
reason is necessary to supply what scripture fails to give ; 
indeed, in all these questions we could arrive at a good under- 
standing even if Holy Writ did not exist at all. 

What then is the purpose and function of the Bible in relation 
to morality ? Pecock has his answer. It does not teach men the 
moral law ; it encourages them to keep it: 


But so it is that Holi Scripture dooth not ellis aboute the moral vertues 
and gouernauncis and treuthis of Goddis moral lawe and seruice bifore 
seid in the firste conclusioun, saue oonli this, that he remembrith, or 
exortith, or biddith, or counseilith men vpon the vertues and gouernauncis 
and forto vse hem, and forto flee the contrarie vicis of hem, as ech man 
mai se bi reding where euere he wole where mensioun is mad of eny moral 
vertu in the Oold Testament or of the Newe. For he biddith a man to be 
meke, and he techith not bifore what mekenes is. He biddith a man to be 
pacient, and yit he not bifore techith what pacience is. And so forth of ech 
vertu of Goddis lawe.*® 


Again, 


Yitt it may perteyne weel ynough to Holi Scripture that he reherce such now 
seid gouernauncis and treuthis . . . that bi thilk rehercing and witnessying 
so doon bi Holi Scripture to men tho men schulden be bothe remembrid, 
stirid, prouokid, and exortid forto the rather performe and fulfille the 
same so rehercid and witnessid gouernancis and trouthis.®° 


Moral truth is, of course, mentioned in the Bible, but this does 
not prove that it is grounded there. If this were the case then 
equally would scripture be the ground of certain truths of natural 
philosophy, a contention which no one would maintain. 


“© Repressor, p. 13. “* Ibid. p. 13. * Ibid. pp. 15, 16. 
* Ibid. p. 21. *° Ibid. p. 32. * Ibid. p. 24. 
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This kind of reasoning led him to take up a position which 
must have been equally distasteful to the Lollards and to his own 
colleagues in the church. Suppose a moral truth contained in 
scripture seems to disagree with the moral law, which of the 
two is to be followed? Pecock has no doubt at all upon the 
point. Scripture is not the proper ground of the moral law, 
consequently it is to be rejected in the case of such disagreements. 
His own words are as follows : 


And if eny semying discorde be bitwixte the wordis writen in the 
outward book of Holi Scripture and the doom of resoun, write in mannis 
soule and herte, the wordis so writen withoutforth oughten be expowned 
and be interpretid and brought forto accorde with the doom of resoun in 
thilk mater; and the doom of resoun oughte not forto be expowned, 
glosid, interpretid, and broughte forto accorde with the seid outward 
writing in Holi Scripture of the Bible or oughtwhere ellis out of the Bible.® 


There was enough in this passage to damage any clergyman, who, 
thinking and speaking thus, happened to be born in the fifteenth 
century. Although he recognizes that the Bible was ordained to 
ground articles of faith and to give men the positive laws that 
concern the sacraments, he seems desirous of placing within the 
narrowest limits all truths with which reason has no concern. 
Thus, he asserts that the greater part of God’s law is contained 
in natural religion rather than in the Bible,® and that no one can 
understand the moral teaching of scripture without a knowledge 
of moral philosophy.™ 

But, perhaps, the most amazing feature of his view of the 
“doom of resoun’ or ‘ lawe of kinde’ is his application of it to 
the sacraments. In one place, for instance, he claims for the law 
of nature a higher because a more profitable place than for the 
law of faith : 


Al the lawe of feith which Holi Scripture techith is not so worthi and 
so profitable to man as is lawe of kinde taught out of Holi Scripture bi 
doom of resoun, with oute godli reuelacioun. Forwhi thus forto speke of 
lawe of feith ther is no lawe of feith, saue it which is positijf lawe of feith ; 
and al positijf lawe of feith is oonli lawe aboute the new sacramentis ; and 
the vsis of tho (as for and bi hem silf) ben vnworthier and lasse profitable 
to man than is lawe of kinde, as it is bifore proued. 


In another passage he refuses to contemplate the use of the 
sacraments at all apart from the sanction of reason : 


Yhe, and yit with al this that is now seid treuth is also that the makingis 
and the vsingis of the seid newe sacramentis mowe not be groundid bi Holi 
Scripture to be oure gouernauncis now lyuyng in erthe withoute help of 
resonys doom, and withoute that lawe of kinde and moral philosophi and 


% Repressor, pp. 25, 26. * Ibid. pp. 39, 40. 
* Ibid. p. 43. % Ibid. p. 84. 
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Holy Scripture grounde hem to gidere; and that into the grounding of 
hem the euydencis or premyssis which Holi Scripture bringith ben not 
more substancial and strenger into the grounding than ben the euydencis 
and premisses which doom of resoun therto bringeth.®® 


The foregoing will have served to emphasize the mental 
attitude of Reginald Pecock as being independent and uncon- 
ventional, and in reading The Repressor one is continually coming 
across instances of a view of the Bible which orthodoxy, whether 
catholic or protestant, has never been able to approve. He 
recognizes the pleasure which comes to the lay people from 
reading the Bible in their mother tongue, that reading is “ miche 
delectable and swete, and drawith the reders into a deuocioun 
and a loue to God’. But this can be overdone. The Bible may 
be, and indeed is, sweet; yet as too many sweets are bad for 
children, too much Bible reading is unfitting for men and women.® 
Nor does he regard ‘the Bible’ and ‘the Word of God’ as 
necessarily synonymous terms. The one does not absolutely 
include the other. There is, e.g., an ‘inward Scripture ’, to make 
‘ ouer litle’ of which is just as much to ‘ trespace to God’ as to 
make ‘ ouer litle’ of holy scripture. If men are afraid to dis- 
parage the written word, why do they not also fear to ignore the 
teaching of the word that is hidden within their hearts ? And, 
further, which of these two words is superior to the other? The 
answer given is just what we should not expect from the lips of 
a medieval bishop : 


For certis this inward book or Scripture of lawe of kinde is more 
necessarie to Cristen men, and is more worthi than is the outward Bible 


and the kunnyng ther of, as fer as thei bothe treten of the more parti of 
Goddis lawe to man. 


A similar width of vision is made plain at the conclusion of 
the argument in favourof many of the practices which the Lollards 
considered superstitious. Having pointed out that there is really 
no true ground of objection to these, he characteristically adds 
a saving clause. Visible signs, he says, are good and profitable 
if used with understanding, specially for those who cannot read, 
or may not hear the word of God; yet they must be used in 
moderation, and specially they must not be allowed to absorb the 
leisure time which men might bestow on reading or hearing 
God’s word ; such reading and hearing are to the outward signs 
that men employ as the sun is to the moon, as a great torch to 
a little candle. ‘ And yit al this vndirstonde not y of the Bible 
aloon, as sum men ouer vnredili and ouer myche syngulerli 
vndirstonden.’ In their judgement of this sentence Lollard 
and anti-reformer would be found united. 

* Repressor, pp. 45, 46. * [bid. p. 66. * Ibid. p. 67. 

* Ibid. p. 51. * Ibid. p. 52. \ Ibid. p. 274. 
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More than once it has been said that Pecock was a man 
who lived before his time. The truth of this statement is never 
more plainly seen than in his employment of the faculty of 
criticism. The accepted view of the Donation of Constantine ® 
and that of the Book of Genesis ™ are the two subjects that he 
submits to a critical examination. In the matter of the former 
he displays a great lack of the knowledge of authorities; but 
this does not affect the main point of importance, viz. that he 
proved himself capable of striking out into the path of a method 
that was then unknown, at any rate in England. Again and 
again in Walden’s writings references are made to the Donation, 
which is never once questioned, and Walden was typical of the 
church mind of the day. More interesting still, in view of modern 
biblical study, is his treatment of Genesis. Moses, he thinks, 
gathered together what had been written by different pens from 
the time of Enoch : 


And so at the laste, Moises gaderide al this togider, and made a book 
therof which is clepid Genesis ; and certis this is more likli, bi storie bifore 
alleggid, and bi resoun togidere, than forto seie that Moyses had bi in- 
spiracioun without eny manys bifore govun to him informacioun, namelich 
sithen we owen forto not feyne, forge, allegge, putte, trowe, or holde, eny 
miracle to be doon, save whanne nede compellith us therto, that is to seie 
that we mowe not save the caase otherwise bi liklihood of resoun. And 
certis, sithen in this case ther is more liklihode of resoun, forto seie that 
Moyses hadde sufficient informacioun bifore of writingis, hou he schulde 
make the boke of Genesis, than there is liklihode to this, that he had noon 
such now seid informacioun, therfore in this case it is not to renne into 
myracle, though dyvers doctouris in this case, and in special Gregory upon 


Ezechiel, without myche avisement, and soone moved bi devocioun, so 
doon. 


In arriving at this conclusion, he does not entirely cut himself 
adrift from the literalism of his own age, as when he refers 
to Adam as teaching Enoch, and Noah preserving the latter’s 
writings ‘ saaf in his schippe’. But the method a man employs 
is of little account in comparison with the spirit that animates it. 

When we turn to his dissertation on the subject of ‘ Faith ’ 
many of his previously noted characteristics are still to be seen, 
and none of the interest that he has inspired is lacking. He is 
still, at the outset, the orthodox theologian; but very soon 
another side of his mind is revealed. Nor is there much doubt 
as to which is the larger or more representative of his inmost 
self. His definition of ‘ faith ’ is as follows : 


Thilke kinde or spice of knowyng, which a man gendrith and getith 
into his undirstonding, principali bi the telling or denouncing of another 


* Repressor, pp. 350-6. *® Book of Faith, pp. 261-4. 
“ Tbid. pp. 264, 265. 
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persoone, which may not lie, or which is God... . As if y leerne and knowe 
this, which y not bifore knewe, that a mayde bare a childe ; bicause that 
God, bi him silf immediately, or bi an aungel, or bi oon of the apostlis of 
God hath tolde it, or in sum other wise denouncid it to be trewe, as bi 
writing or bi miracle therfore doyng, or bi eny other signe occupiyng 
sufficiently the stide of word ; thanne this knowyng which y leerne and 
gete to me thus upon this conclusioun, that a mayde bare a child, is suche 
seid grettist feith ...; and in lijk maner it is of eche treuthe, . . . and 
namelich, if the same treuthe be such that y may not bi natural witte 
suffice forto come into the leernyng, fynding, and knowyng of it, that of ech 
such trouthe the seid maner of leernyng and knowing is feith. 


There is not much to find fault with here if we judge it by the 
canons of orthodoxy, but Pecock passes quickly on to something 
of a very different character. In defining faith, as above, he 
appears in the light of a man who has to perform a somewhat 
uncongenial task on which he bestows only as much time and 
trouble as will satisfy the barest requirements of decency. This 
task accomplished, he feels free to expend all the energy he will 
on other matters which are nearer and dearer to his heart. 
Accordingly, he proceeds to offer modifications of what has gone 
before that are numerous and strong enough wellnigh to obliterate 
his opening definition. Faith, as we have seen, comes to a man 
from some outside source. But this does not mean that man’s 
power of reason has been put out of court, nor that to believe 
implies an unquestioning acceptance of what is taught, e.g. 


It folowith that the leernyng and knowing of ech treuthe and con- 
clusioun of feith muste nedis be hadde and gete bi argument, which is 
a sillogisme.® 

God arteth us not to eny bileeve, neither we mowe have eny other bileeve, 
saue it to which we have suche sufficient evydencis as ben bifore seid. 

The resoun may not at his owne lust juge and deme a thing to be trewe 
or not trewe, but he muste nedis juge aftir that tho evydencis to him 
mynystrid moven him to deeme ; that is to seie, the resoun muste nedis 
consente to thilke party which notabli hath strengist evydence. .. . But 
agenward, alas, the Cristen clergie laboren not as yitt forto considere 
clerli what feith is in his owne kinde, and whiche ben the evydencis wherbi 
it schulde be proved, and forto dispose the evydencis in cleer forma] maner 
of silogisme, and to have hem redi at mynde.® 

But suffre thou ordeyne and do, that the lawe and the feith, which thi 
chirche at eny tyme kepith, be receyved and admittid to falle undir this 
examinacioun, whether it be the same verri feith which thou and thi 
apostlis taughten, or no, and that it be receyved into examinacioun, 
whether it have sufficient evydencis for it to be verry feith, or no... . 
And also, ellis it were a ful schameful thing to the Cristen chirche, 
forto holde such a feith for a substaunce of her salvacioun, and yitt dursten 

© Book of Faith, pp. 123, 124. % Jbid. p. 126. @ Ibid. p. 129. 

* Ibid. p. 131. 
Hh2 
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not suffre it to be examined, whether it is worthi to be allowid for trewe 
feith or no. And it were a vilonye putting to Crist, that he schulde geve 
such a feith to his peple, and into which feith he wolde his peple turne alle 
othere peple, and yitt he wolde not allowe his feith to be at the ful tried, 
and that he durste not be aknowe his feith to be so pure and so fyne fro 
al falsheede, that it myghte not bi strengthe of eny evydence be overcomen.® 


When he is confronted by the words of St. Gregory, ‘ feith 
hath no merit, to which mannys resoun geueth other sure proof or 
experience,“ he makes one of those attacks upon patristic 
authority which was a principal charge against him at his trial. 
Holy and learned men are not infallible, and St. Gregory’s words 
may be capable of more interpretations than one ; but if they were 
really directed against the use of reason in matters of faith, ‘ it 
wolde folowe that he spake them unkunnyngli, or unavisidli and 
unwarli.’** He also refuses to accept the incident of St. Thomas 
as an argument against the need of evidence; he distinguishes 
between ‘ opinial’ and ‘ sciencial’ faith in such a way as to make 
one feel that he regarded most truths as open questions ; ** and 
he closes the argument by stating clearly that there is no finality 
in matters of belief, and that truths are only to be accepted as such 
‘unto tyme to the contrarie be gete more likeli evydence ’.” 
True, indeed, he allowed some modification to all this in the 
matter of the central Christian doctrines of the Trinity and the 
Incarnation, but this allowance is expressed somewhat vaguely, 
and it is difficult to see how it can stand against his other con- 
clusions. In a word, he sought to entrust everything in the 
Christian Creed to the judgement of reason, and to him the 
greatest offence of all was the ‘ prisonyng of feith ’.” 

It is impossible to form but one opinion of his loyalty to the 
call of reason. He made claims on its behalf that sound extrava- 
gant, and we wonder whether he realized their implication. But 
reason for him was synonymous with divine guidance, and when 
it summoned him, he obeyed, no matter how far he was bidden 
to stray from the recognized paths. The man who welcomes 
truth in whatever form it may come, and who does not fail to see 
the homage that is due to learning, can never turn from the study 
of Reginald Pecock without feelings of admiration, which, mingled 
though they be with others of a different sort, inspire the regret 
that his opportunities were not wider, and his days spent in 
a century where, under the warm sun of sympathy, he might have 
done greater work and been in every sense a greater man. 


E. M. BLAcKre. 
® Book of Faith, p. 132. © Ibid. pp. 145, 146. 


” Ibid. p. 148. 2 Ibid. pp. 160, 161. ® Ibid. p. 173. 
* Ibid. p. 136. % Ibid. p. 133. 
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The English at Tangier 


N the year 1661 the little town of Tangier, the ‘eye of Africa ’, 
was added to the possessions of the English crown. Together 
with Bombay it formed part of the dowry of the Princess Catharine 
of Portugal, on her marriage with Charles II of England. On 
30 January 1662 the town was entered by a British garrison, which 
held it for two and twenty years, in the face of continual hostility 
on the part of the Moors, and in spite of inadequate support from 
home. It was the expressed desire of the king that Tangier 
should be not only a naval station and a centre for commerce, 
but also the starting-point of an extensive English colony in 
Africa. To this end some of the soldiers were given a passage 
for their wives and children, and merchants, English and foreign, 
were encouraged to settle in the place. But the enterprise proved 
too great a financial burden to be well sustained by the govern- 
ment of Charles I] ; after the first three years the bounds of the 
settlement were scarcely enlarged, and it was left to struggle on 
as best it could, with an insufficient supply of men, money, arms, 
ammunition, and provisions. The story of this ill-fated attempt 
at colonization is recorded in hundreds of contemporary letters 
and documents; most of these deal only with public affairs, 
but here and there may be found a chance remark, which, with 
three or four contemporary diaries, affords a glimpse of the daily 
life of the English inhabitants of Tangier between 1662 and 
1684.2 ; 
New-comers who visited Tangier during the English occupation 
usually gained a favourable impression of the place. When 
Lord Belasyse arrived to take up his duties as governor in April 
1665, he wrote home to report ‘ the nobleness of its cituation and 
great importance to the Crowne’; he was delighted to find ‘all 


* Commission and Instructions for Henry, earl of Peterburgh, first English governor 
of Tangier, 6 September 1661. 

* The principal sources of information are letters from the governors and other 
officials at Tangier, among the State Papers at the Public Record Office (Colonial Office 
279, 1-49); John Luke’s Journal at Tangier (British Museum, Add. MS. 36528); The 
Present State of Tangier, by ‘G. P.’, 1676 (British Museum, Pamphlets 583 a, 33) ; 
Sir Hugh Cholmley’s Account of Tangier and Journal at Tangier (privately printed), 
(British Museum, 614, K. 15. [2]); and Samuel Pepys’ ‘ Tangier Journal’ (John Smith’s 
Life, Journals, and Correspondence of S. Pepys, 1841.) 
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the orrange trees tipped with flowers, which he left in England 
so with snow and ice’. His Majesty, he thought, 


would have a greater esteame of it than any other of his dominions, weare 
he heare to see the prospects of the Streights uppon Spain, the shipps 
that pass, the frutefull mountagnes of Affrique, the fragrent perfumes 
of flowers, rare frutes and sallads, excellent ayre, meates and wines, which 
this place most seamingly affords, or shall do* 


A writer who signs himself ‘G. P.’, describing Tangier in 1676, 
says: ‘It is certainly a very sweet and well-chosen place, at the 
foot of a very great Hill on which the Castle standeth . . . fenced 
with a high thin old-fashioned wall.’ Most of the buildings, he 
says, were in the Spanish style, the better sort built of stone, with 
tiled roofs. 


Houses are low and generally little, with Spanish roofs almost flat, 
the Walls generally of Stone and Mudd, the covering crooked Tiles, the 
In-side and Cielings of Slit Deal or Pine. There are many of the Officers 
and principal Townsmen who have fine large commodious and well- 
furnished Houses and Gardens; and indeed the Houses are for the most 
part very pretty and convenient, hardly any without a little Garden, 
but extremely beautiful and delighting, full of sweet Herbs and pleasant 
Trees, especially Vines, which running up upon Pillars made of Stone 
and Espaliers made of great Reeds, all their Walks and Back-sides and 
Spare-places are covered and shaded with Vines, mightily loaden with 
excellent Grapes, of divers sorts sizes and shapes, and some very early 
ripe.4 


The most striking feature of the place was undoubtedly the 
broad stone pier known to fame as the Mole, one of the greatest 
engineering works of the period, which with its battery of guns 
protected Tangier from attack by sea, and made the harbour 
a base of operations against the ‘ Salli rovers’ and pirates from 
Algiers, Tripoli, Tunis, and Tetuan, who infested the waters of the 
Mediterranean. Near the water-side, on rising ground at the head 
of the Mole, stood a fortified building known as York Castle and 
used as a magazine. Close to its landward gate was a spacious 
parade-ground, where 2,000 men might draw up in open order.® 
At the top of the hill which rose steeply behind the parade-ground 
was the upper castle, ‘situated securely and delightfully,’ and 
strongly fortified, with four massive bastions of old Portuguese 
workmanship. The outer walls enclosed storehouses and gardens, 
and the governor’s house, which Lord Middleton made ‘ very 
noble, large, and commodious’ at a cost of £800. It commanded 


* Report of Lord Belasyse, 13 April 1665, Colonial Office 279, 4, f. 71. 

* The Present State of Tangier, 1676, pp. 14-16. 

* Rawlinson MS. D. 916, f. 67 (Bodleian Library). 

* The Present Stateof Tangier, p. 29; Middleton to the Lords Commissioners for 
Tangier, 5 February 1672/3, Colonial Office 279, ff. 288 seq. 
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a beautiful view of the bay and straits, and all ships passing to 
and from the Mediterranean sailed within sight of its windows. 
The westward ramparts of the upper castle overlooked the open 
country : ‘a land very rich and pleasant, abundantly luxuriant 
in the production of fine flowers (as Narcissus, Iris, Crocus, etc.), 
and sweet-smelling Plants, which with so much care and cost are 
nourished and reared in the Gardens of Europe ; so that the Hay 
made there by the Garison, is only a wither’d nosegay of 
Rosemary, Thyme, Marjoram, Pennyroyal, and other sweet- 
smelling herbs.’ ? 

The population of Tangier varied in number from time to time 
during the English occupation, but was never very large. The 
garrison consisted usually of only 1,200 to 1,400 soldiers, including 
English, Irish, and Scotch, but was occasionally increased to 2,000 
or more.’ Besides the garrison there were usually about 600 
inhabitants, including some English merchants and a sprinkling 
of Portuguese, Spaniards, French, Dutch, Italians, and Jews.” 
Social distinctions were rigidly observed : the leaders of society 
were the governor and his family, the principal officers of the 
garrison and the chief engineers, who formed a select céterie of 
‘ about 20 families that were conversant one with the other ’, and 
admitted to their most exclusive entertainments only the dis- 
tinguished visitors who came to the place from time to time, the 
successive commanders of the Mediterranean fleet, and the 
“gentlemen captains’ of the king’s frigates. Next in rank came 
a social group made up of the municipal dignitaries, the mayor 
and corporation, the minister and doctors, the schoolmaster, the 
minor officials of the Mole office, the governor’s secretary, and the 
more important merchants ; this group was linked to the first by 
a few of the subaltern officers, who were not above accepting less 
exalted entertainment than that of occasional official dinner- 
parties at the castle. Below this, again, were the private soldiers 
and their families, the Mole workpeople, shopkeepers of the 
poorer sort, and various hangers-on of the garrison. Besides these 
there was a shifting company of foreigners with social gradations 
of their own, ranging from the well-to-do merchant to the lowest 


* The Present State of Tangier, p. 20. 

* “The first Establishment for Tangier,’ 10 October 1661, Colonial Office 279, 1, 
f. 25; ‘An Establishment for Tangier,’ 16 March 1668, State Papers, Dom., Entry 
Books 30, ff. 52,53; ‘An Establishment for Tangier,’ 9 March 1674/5, War Office 
Ord. Mise. 1082 (Establishment Book and Warrant Book). 

* * An Abstract of the State of the City and Garrison of Tanger, on a Survey taken 
thereof the 30th December 1676,’ Colonial Office 279, 19, f. 371; ‘A Character of 
Tangier with its present state and condition,’ Capt. Bolland’s Mediterranean Journal, 
9 March 1676, Pepys MS. No. 15, 2899, f. 60, Cambridge University Library. ‘ An 
account of the civil inhabitants of the Citty of Tanger, 1678,’ Dartmouth MSS., Hist. 
M88. Commission Report, i. 27; ‘ The'inhabitants exclusive of the garrison,’ 1683. 
thid. p. 85. 
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adventurer from some Mediterranean port. Apart from all were 
the Jews, some of Barbary and some of Europe, with their own 
quarters and synagogue.” There were also about eighty slaves 
belonging to the king’s galleys," chiefly Moorish or Turkish 
prisoners taken from pirate ships, and a few who served private 
persons. In the early days of the English occupation there 
were a few free Moors in Tangier, who acted as guides to the 
garrison, and brought in horses and cattle, but the native popula- 
tion was never considerable. In addition to the residents, there 
were nearly always some sailors in the town; trading vessels, 
English, French, and Spanish, were sometimes kept in the 
harbour by contrary winds. There was usually a frigate or two 
told off to keep in touch with the place, and one or two naval 
commanders had houses in the town and spent a good deal of 
time on shore. 

Notwithstanding the many discords inevitable among a popu- 
lation so varied in nationality and religion, life at Tangier could 
be pleasant enough for a time, especially in spring, when blue sky 
and sunshine and a wealth of sweet-scented flowers lent an air of 
brightness and well-being to the little town, and the constant 
coming of ships and visitors brought the interests of the outer 
world to its gates. There was no necessary hardship in a few 
months’ sojourn in the new colony ; but those who were obliged 
by duty or poverty to stay on year after year, through good 
and bad seasons, peace and war, times of good health and illness, 
found the isolation of their position hard to bear. Many of 
the younger soldiers who had come out in the hope of a rapid 
conquest of the country must have shared the impatience 
expressed by Captain Mordaunt, of the Tangier Horse, who 
begged for his recall, saying : 


This place . . . is good for an old man that is and loves to be confined, 
and hath the gout and a Ach in his Boanes the sun will sweate it out, or 
a yong man that never was abroad nor never saw any of experance [in] 
his life, he may continue three mounth perhaps, but I must goe where other 
experance may be learned if I may. 


Even during the command of the earl of Teviot, when the 
Moors were pressing round Tangier and skirmishes were of every- 
day occurrence, the indefatigable governor had time to feel 
himself cut off from all the world; he wrote gratefully to 
Mr. Westcombe, the English consul at Cadiz, to thank him for 
sending ‘ newsbookes ’, saying, ‘ it is an act of Charity soe to doe 


© An Account of Tangier (undated), Colonial Office 279, 33, f. 134 seq. 

1 * A list of slaves belonging to his Ma"** Bagnia at Tanger’ (79 names), February 
1677, Colonial Office 279, 20, f. 185 ; compare Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 
1671, p. 351, and 1672, p. 16, for purchase of slaves at Malta for the Tangier galleys. 

2 10 August 1664, Colonial Office 279, 3, f. 214. 
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with us who see nothing but Moores and the four ellements and 
are deprived of all civill and state conversation.’ * 

Never for a moment could the people of Tangier forget that 
they were in an enemy’s country ; the narrow limits of their lands 
pressed hard upon them; on one hand were the pirate-ridden 
seas, on the other a stretch of sand-hills which might at any time 
conceal a Moorish ambush. No boat dared venture unguarded 
beyond cover of the guns on the Mole; no one might wander 
a step beyond the lines without danger of capture. Even the 
gardens and pastures between the outer forts and the town were 
sometimes unsafe, and a field of wild oats between Monmouth 
and James forts afforded good cover for Moorish snipers. 
Officers and men persistently rode or walked about the lines with 
light-hearted indifference to possible risk, and very often, in spite 
of the vigilance of the guards, ‘the Mores lay themselves in 
ambush in the long grass so nere the palisado that they have 
shott severall before they have bin aware of any danger’. For 
many tedious years Tangier was little better than a besieged city ; 
those who had relatives and friends in the outer forts must have 
spent many an anxious day and wakeful night as they listened 
to the sound of firing that told of a Moorish attack, yet with 
unfailing courage people put anxiety in the background and 
cheerfully made the most of the diversions that opportunity 
afforded. 

Mr. John Luke, secretary to Lord Middleton (governor of 
Tangier from October 1669 to January 1675), has left in his 
journal a fairly complete record of his everyday life between 1670 
and 1672." At eight o’clock, or earlier, he went up to the castle 
to “wait upon his Excellency’; the morning was devoted to 
business ; dinner was at 12 and supper about 8. The afternoon 
was a time for recreation; at 4 or 5 o’clock Mr. Luke usually 
walked or rode in the fields within the lines, or along the sands 
to Old Tangier, sometimes in company with Mr. Turner, the 
minister, who one day ‘ roade Captain Gyles’ horse most furiously 
till he runne away with him and gave him a noteable fall in the 
laine going to James Fort’. As a rule, no great variety of 
amusement was to be had; many of the private soldiers and 
troopers when off duty spent the afternoon on the sand-hills 
that fringed the beach, playing cards, or smoking their long 
pipes as they idly watched the ships come in and out of the 
harbour ;” others frequented the small taverns and wine-shops 

* Teviot to Westcombe, 15/25 April 1664, Colonial Office 279, 3, f. 42. Cf. 
Heathcote MSS., Hist. MSS. Commission Report, p. 148. 

“ An Account of a Voyage to the Straits in the Maryrose, 1674, Rawl. MS. C. 
353, f. 14 (Bodleian Library). % Add. MS. 36528. 

** John Luke’s Journal, 19 December 1670 (Add. MS. 36528). 

* Cf. Hollar’s etchings of Tangier, in the Print Room, British Museum. 
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kept by soldiers’ widows in the town, where they diced and drank 
away their scanty pence. Their pay was usually several months 
in arrear, and ‘ the poor soldier when he got a flood of money 
spent it all in a week ’. Occasionally, on public holidays, displays 
of ‘ back-sword, wrestling, and bull-bayting ’ were given by the 
garrison.'® 

In time of peace a small amount of sport was to be had ; game, 
indeed, was plentiful, but hunting was limited by treaty with the 
Moors ; no more than twelve Englishmen might hunt or shoot at 
a time, and the officer who in a moment of excitement passed 
the boundary was liable to be taken prisoner and made a slave 
for life. Lancelot Addison, chaplain at Tangier in 1663, wrote : 
“Wild boars are no rarity in this diocese, which the Mooreshunt and 
kill in a manly pastime.’ ‘G. P.’ mentions 


plover, curlew, and bustard—the partridge, though much larger, doth not 
please me so well as those of England and Ireland, but here are a sort 
of Birds about the bigness of a Pheasant, the Spaniards call them Pesones 
de Campo, which I must commend above all the Fowl] that ever I tasted. 


Hawking is mentioned only once. Fishing from boats was not 
without danger from a sudden piratical raid, but from the Mole 
it was always safe, and according to ‘ G. P.’ 


no place under Heaven perhaps is better furnished with excellent kinds 
of Fish and great plenty ; here are (beside Soles, Gurnets, Mullets, Turbets, 
Lobsters, Eels, Shrimps, etc., in common with England) Cod-fish, Bonito’s, 
Oldwomen, Porgo’s, Salmonetto’s, Rock-fish, Star-fish, and many other 
for which they have no name. 


Beyond the walls of the town, but protected by the line of 
outer forts, was a ‘ House of Pleasure ’, called Whitehall, “ a place 
where the Ladies, the Officers, and the better sort of people do 
refresh and divert themselves with Wine, Fruits, and a very 
pretty Bowling-Base.’* Here, on Easter Monday, 1671, Sir Hugh 
Cholmley records that the married officers of the Mole beat the 
bachelors at bowls, ‘and My Lord [Middleton] and all of us dined 
at Whitehall in an arbour.’* The largest of the forts, named 
Charles, in honour of the king, about a quarter of a mile 
from the town, was for a few years a rival of Whitehall as 
a fashionable afternoon resort, for here Captain Daniel, of the 
governor’s regiment, made a beautiful garden ‘round about 

** Colonel Henry Norwood to Sir Joseph Williamson, 4/14 October 1669, Colonial 
Office 279, 12, f. 73. 

'* Addison’s Account of West Barbary, Pinkerton’s Voyages, xv, p. 407 (1814). 

*° Colonel Fitzgerald to Sir Henry Bennet, Tangier, 9/19 December 1663, Colonial 
Office 279, 2, f. 160-1. 

** The Present State of Tangier, p. 27. 

* Ibid. p. 31. 

* Sir Hugh Cholmley, An Account of Tangier, p. 185. 
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the fort, and shadowed with an arboure of vines of all sorts 
and of his own planting. Where he hath also all sorts of 
sweete herbes and flowers and all manner of garden-stuff with 
strawburys and mellons of all sorts, figgs and fruit trees of his 
owne planting.’** This garden was admired by all who saw it, 
“so that Charles Fort,’ says ‘G. P.’, ‘ which is the great terrour 
to the Moors and which they dare not come near, is the greatest 
delight of the Inhabitants of Tangier, and continually visited like 
Spring-Garden.’ * Sometimes the arrival of a ship from England 
would attract people to the Mole, which made a pleasant 
promenade, whence one might chance to see a distant fight 
between an English or Spanish ship and a ‘Salli-man’, or 
‘ Algerine ’. 

Sir Hugh Cholmley, the engineer, with his wife Lady Anne 
and their little girl Moll, liked to be rowed about the bay to look 
at the progress of the Mole ; some of the officers made a practice 
of riding about the lines in the afternoon, and sometimes arranged 
a race between their horses. Now and then a review of the troops 
provided an entertainment ; at ‘a muster in the Fields’, held 
in March 1671, ‘ the Regiment made a very handsome appearance 
... at least 190 files. My Lady Middleton walked out to see them, 
stayed at Charles Fort till all was don, then went doune to Whitby, 
where Mr. Sheers treated her.’** On the rare occasions when 
business or curiosity brought over some great personage with 
money in his pocket and a few court gallants in his train, Tangerine 
society threw itself into the enjoyment of dances and entertain- 
ments with such whole-hearted frivolity that, according at least 
to the mayor, Mr. Bland, the saying was current among the 
Moors, ‘ If you give the officers a ball and the common soldiers 
a bottle of wine, you may do what you will with an Englishman.’ * 

The evenings were passed with cards, music, dancing, and 
conversation ; when Samuel Pepys went to Tangier in 1683 he 
was entertained with ‘ harp, guitar, and dance, with Mr. Sheres 
in his garden, with mighty pleasure ’. Sometimes sailor musicians 
were called upon to provide an entertainment ; on 20 December 
1670 ‘Capt. Gyles came very merry from on board Capt. Berry, 


* Diary of Henry Teonge, 15 July 1675, p. 32 (1825). 

* The Present State of Tangier, pp. 29-31. 

** Luke’s Journal, 6 March 1671. The regiment alluded to was usually known 
by the name of its colonel during the occupation of Tangier; after 1680 it was 
sometimes called the ‘Old Tangier Regiment’, and afterwards became the Second, 
*Queen’s’ (Royal West Surrey) Regiment; see Colonel Davis’s History of the Regiment. 
Mr. ‘Sheers’, or ‘Shere’, was one of the two engineers who built the Mole. Sir 
Hugh Cholmley was the other. The stone-quarries and engineers’ offices were at 
‘Whitby’. 

* John Bland to Sir J. Williamson, 12 March 1675, Colonial Office 279, 17, f. 135. 

** Pepys’ Tangier Journal, 19 September 1683 (Smith’s Life, Journals, d&c., of 
S. Pepys. i. 359). 
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and brought with him two fidlers with theire violins, and next day 
his Excellency called for the violins and diverted himself with 
them an hour or two.’ * 

Gossip and scandal throve apace in the narrow circle of 
Tangerine society ; social jealousy was acute, It may be gathered 
from John Luke’s diary that almost every word and look were 
noticed and discussed; he himself took a deep interest in the 
affairs and intrigues of his neighbours, and even the governor and 
the chief officers of the staff did not despise the diversion of an 
hour’s gossip. On an evening in January 1671, Luke writes, 
‘Major White and Fitzgerald being with his Excellency, Captain 
Gyles and I went in, stay’d neere an hower, Major Fitzgerald 
recounted to his Excellency the carriage of all the ladies last 
night at his house, a pleasant discourse wee had concerning 
Mrs. Legg.’ *° 

‘The Play,’ which began between five and six o’clock and went 
on till about eight, was a popular pastime for winter afternoons. 
Sometimes the Mole, or one of the buildings on it, served tem- 
porarily as a theatre; but while Lord Inchiquin was governor 
(1675-80) the military storehouse at York Castle was converted 
into a play-house, to the detriment of the firearms, which 
appear to have been turned out of it and crowded in with - 
the general stores to make room for the stage.* The soldiers 
of the garrison, in spite of their hard duty, formed a dramatic 
company, and were always ready to get up a play when the 
Moorish enemy allowed them leisure. John Luke records the 
performance at different times of The Earl of Essex, The Indian 
Emperor, and The Old Brother, ‘ where most of them acted well 
and Gregory extraordinary well.’ ** The Christmas festivities of 
1670 were concluded on 26 December with a play, ‘ where,’ says 
Luke, ‘ the Actors did theire part well enough, and caused much 
laughter, the house very full.’ In the same winter a travelling 
company of Spanish players came to Tangier and gave great 
pleasure by their excellent acting ; during their visit the governor 
entertained at the play the crew of a Spanish boat which had 
co-operated with one of the English frigates in the capture of 
a pirate brigantine. Mr. Luke thought the Spanish actresses 
very plain, but there appears to have been one exception at least, 
for about this time Mr. Morgan Read, Alderman, was found 
entertaining at his house ‘ Leonora, the pretty wench who acts 
one of the best ’.* 


Hospitality towards neighbours and strangers was widely 


* Luke’s Journal. % Tbid. 
*t * Booke of Tanger,’ War Office Ord. Misc. 1082, f. 148 and 248 (P. R. O.). 


* Luke’s Journal, 22 December 1670, 31 January 1670/1, 16 February 1670/1. 
% Ibid., 13 January 1670/1. 
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practised at Tangier. Mr. Luke dined out nearly every day; on 
Sundays he was usually invited to a small dinner-party given 
after morning service by Sir Hugh and Lady Anne Cholmley, who 
lived near the church, to the governor, the minister, and a few 
others. Lady Anne’s parties were deservedly popular; she was 
“exceeding good company’ and kept an excellent table. On 
11 December 1670, Mr. Luke wrote : ‘ Wee had an extraordinary 
good dinner, some wild bore baked in a pott the best of any I 
ever saw, good clarett, Houamore (?)™ Rhenish, and a sort of 
mighty strong beere called blew John.’ On 13 December Luke 
went to ‘ supper at Major Fairborne’s’ and had ‘ 2 ducks at my 
charge and 1 turkey at Mr. Staines’, lost at play’. On the 14th 
he ‘ supped at Mrs. Elliot’s with Major Fairborne and his lady, 
invited by Captain Lesley’. The following day, ‘ being the 
Papists Xmas day Major White had a greate dinner, but his 
Excellency being to prepare for tomorroe, which is his wedding- 
day, dined not at all.’ But he ‘ went to Sir H. Cholmley’s at night, 
stayed there till half-past nine, being treated with extraordinary 
good Anchovyes, potted wild boare, picked oysters, and admirable 
clarett’. December 16 


Being his Excellency’s wedding-day he made a dinner, invited Sir Hugh 
and his lady with severall of the officers’ wives, in soe much that two 
tables were more than filled and 12 of us sat in the other roome. After 
dinner the Spanish comoedians acted a comoedy which they performed 
very well, the best woman actor and one other exceedingly ugly, two of 
them indifferent. Sir Hugh and My Lady seemed very much pleased and 
did not part till seaven.35 


In spite of general poverty the Tangerines could usually 
contrive to put a good dinner before their friends. Prices were 
at times very high, but so long as commercial intercourse could 
be maintained with the Moors and Spaniards, there were 


all manner of fresh provisions .. . as good as in England and as plentiful 
and cheap as in Ireland: the Beef and Mutton is not so generally fat, 
but as sweet and juicy as in any other place: Hens, Chickens, Capons, 
Geese, and Turkies are extreamly plentiful and very good; the Pigeons 
very large and very fat; but the Ducks are certainly the best in the 
World: for being kept from puddles and dirty feeding and fatned with 
Oatmeal and Pease, the Flesh of them is quite changed in colour and 
taste.36 


French and Spanish wines and brandy were imported in 
considerable quantities; beer was usually sent from England. 
Fruit was grown in most of the gardens, but the soldiers lived 


** This word is indistinctly written in the original manuscript. 
* John Luke’s Journal. 
% The Present State of Tangier, p. 26. 
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chiefly on dried provisions contracted for and supplied by 
the victuallers.*” Salt beef and pork, dried pease, oatmeal, 
biscuit, and cheese were the staple supplies sent from England or 
Ireland and served out to the men week by week, sometimes in 
very sparing quantity and often in bad condition. A great deal 
of illness in the garrison was the result of bad food, and it was 
said that some of the men actually died of starvation, though 
good fare could always be obtained, at least in time of peace, by 
those who had money to pay for it. Chocolate for drinking was 
a special dainty at Tangier; Lady Anne Cholmley used to make 
it to send home to her friends in England, with directions to 
“mix it only with fair water and a little sugar if it is not sweet 
enough ’.°= When Mr. Shere arrived one morning from Spain, 
he was regaled by Alderman Gascoigne with ‘ chocolatte, bread 
and butter, and cold spareribb ’.* 

The Rev. Henry Teonge, chaplain to H.M. frigate Assistance 
in 1675, records in his well-known diary so notable an instance 
of Tangerine hospitality that it may perhaps excusably be 
repeated here. The jovial chaplain, having visited the town 
in company with the ship’s doctor and enjoyed ‘ good sack ’ with 
an old acquaintance, a captain in the Tangier regiment, was 
‘ nobly entertayned ’ by Captain Daniell at Charles fort : 


where first of all (writes the chaplain) he gave us a crust of excellent bread 
and 2 bottles of claret, then tooke us into his gardens. . . . Here we drank 
severall bottles of wine. After this he took us into his sellar, where he 
feasted us with rost beife cold, Westfalia polony pudding, parmezant ; 
gave us cucumbers, musk-mellons, sallets, and a reive of Spanish onions 
as thick as my thigh ; stowed us with good wine; and then, loath to let 
us goe, he sent one of his corporalls with us to see us safe to our pinnace. 
Such a harty entertaynment I never saw before from a meare stranger, 
nor never shall againe till I returne to the prince-like Capt. Daniell. 


Sundays and saints’ days were regularly observed at Tangier ; 
service was celebrated in the garrison church according to the 
liturgy of the church of England, by order of the Lords Commis- 
sioners for Tangier, but full religious liberty was allowed to 
all denominations by special command of the king.“ Religious 
jealousy was at times acute, but the toleration which was one 


7 Sir Denis Gauden, victualler to the navy, was given the contract for supply- 
ing the garrison of Tangier: Add. MS. 17021, f. 34. There are many entries 
concerning the victualling for Tangier in the Calendars of State Papers, Domestic 
Series, 1662-75. 

% Sir Hugh Cholmley to Sir Joseph Williamson, 3 May 1671, Colonial Office 279, 
14, f. 202. 

%® John Luke’s Journal, January 1670/1. 

*° Diary of Henry Teonge, 15 July 1675, p. 32. 

‘t Instructions to the earl of Teviot, governor of Tangier, signed by the king, 
2 December 1663, Colonial Office 279, 2, f. 169. 
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of the’ principles of Charles II’s colonial policy was usually 
respected. In the days of the Portuguese there had been 
several churches and chapels in the town, but only two were 
maintained during the English occupation. One of these, * a fine 
church, delicately beautified all round it with neat and costly 
Altars,’ still belonged to a Portuguese Dominican monastery ; the 
other, ‘ a pretty plain Chappell, formerly dedicated to St. Jago, 
and now to Charles the Martyr, is the Protestant Church, and 
very well filled on Sundays.’ * Every Sunday the mayor, ‘ the 
2 baylyes before him instead of a mace,’® the six aldermen in 
scarlet gowns ‘acquired at a great charge’, and the twelve 
common councillors in purple, went up to the castle to meet 
the governor and attend him to church. Here the governor 
occupied the right-hand front pew, ‘the military and their 
families ’ being immediately behind him, while the mayor and 
corporation sat on the left. This arrangement was made by 
special order of the Lords Commissioners.“ Mr. John Luke, 
having described this ceremonious procession to church on 
a Sunday in December 1670, continues : 


Mr. Turner after prayers tooke his text, ‘ The Sabbaoth was made for 
man, not man for the Sabbaoth,’ on which he made a most unseasonable 
discourse against strict Sabbatarians, this place being without doubt 
inclined to too much liberty than an over-severe strictnesse. 


Dr. Ken, who visited Tangier in 1683, assisted the then 
minister, Dr. Hughes, in his duties for a time; he preached at 
morning service one Sunday, and made, according to Samuel 
Pepys who went to hear him, 


a very fine and seasonable, but most unsuccessful argument, particularly 
in reproof of the vices of this town. I was in pain for the Governor and the 
Officers about me in the Church, but I perceived that they regarded it not.” 


The reputation for morals and manners of the people of 
Tangier was no better than might have been expected in a popula- 
tion which united so many discordant elements, held in restraint 
only by the careless rule of constantly changing governors and 
the inefficient authority of a factious civil administration. Pepys 
paints in the blackest colours their violent quarrels, often ending in 
duels, and their dishonesty and lawlessness; and they seem to have 
been ill-thought-of at home: ‘G. P.,’ however, says that the 
townspeople ‘live neatly and pleasantly and are of a kind and 

* The Present State of Tangier, p. 35. 

‘s A mace and sword were conferred on the Corporation in 1675: Colonial Office 
279, 17, 14 May 1675. 

“ Instructions to the Corporation of Tangier, approved in Council 20 January 
1668/9 and sent on 30 June 1669; signed by James (Duke of York), Rupert P., 
Peterborow, Sandwich, Cholmley, S. Pepys, Povey, and Creed (Secretary): Colonial 
Office 279, 12, 163-6. 

* Pepys’ Tangier Journal, 30 September 1683 (Smith’s Life, &c., of Pepys, i. 374). 
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hospitable disposition ’, and others were not wanting who spoke 
well of them. 

The climate of Tangier, pleasant but enervating, was often 
unfavourable to the health of new-comers, who were, says ‘ G. P.’, 
‘troubled with a flux’, and ‘welcomed constantly with strange 
Blisters and Pimples, like to the Small-Pox, which is generally 
attributed to the biting of Muskitoes (which are just the Gnats in 
some parts of England, but a little more pert)’. Some people, 
however, thought the affection ‘to proceed from an Ebullition 
of the Blood, upon change of the Air’. Usually, in about six 
months’ time, says another writer, ‘ our temper agreed exceedingly 
well with the temper of the climate.’ “* Bad colds were, however, 
prevalent at times ; the illness which troubled the garrison during 
both the hot weather and the rains was often attributed to the 
climate, but there were other causes more than sufficient to 
account for any amount of disease. The ‘ flux and scurvy which 
made men die apace’ are easily traceable to the salted meat, 
often in bad condition, which formed the staple part of the soldiers’ 
rations ; Colonel Kirke, governor of Tangier in 1681, asserted 
that ‘more men had been killed by brandy than by the Moors’ ; ” 
the town was always in a most insanitary state ; heaps of refuse 
were allowed to accumulate in the streets to breed the germs of 
disease, and little care was taken to preserve the purity of the 
water. There can be no doubt that dirt, hard drinking, and bad 
food caused uncounted deaths among the garrison and towns- 
people. 


Towards the end of the reign of Charles II, when money, always 
scarce, failed altogether for the maintenance of Tangier, and the 
house of commons refused to grant supplies for the provision 
of a place which they regarded with suspicion as an asylum for 
papists and a training-ground for soldiers,* the king unwillingly 
decided to abandon the city and to demolish the fortifications and 
the Mole.” News of the decision was received by the Tangerines 
in the autumn of 1683 with mingled feelings of relief and regret. 
Few of them were settlers in the real sense of the word ; many 
had come to regard Tangier as a prison, and rejoiced to return 
home; yet there were many who felt disappointment at the 
failure of their enterprise, and thought, as they saw the destruc- 
tion of their work, that the place might as well have been aban- 
doned without the waste of all the lives and treasure that were 


‘© 4A Description of Tangier, 1664, British Museum Pamphlets, 583, c. 8, p. 35.) 

“ Pepys’ Tangier Journal, 30 November 1683 (Smith, i. 454). 

** Debate on His Majesty’s message relating to Tangier, Monday, 15 November 
1680. Anchitel Grey, Debates in the House of Commons, viii. 4-21. 

* Instructions to the earl of Dartmouth, 1683, Dartmouth MSS., Hist. MSS. 
Commission Report, i. 83, 84. 
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expended on its service during the three last years of the English 
occupation. These feelings were expressed in the doggerel lines 
of ‘ Tangier’s Lamentation ’.” 


Now alass! Tangier, that cost so dear 
In money, lives, and fortunes, 

See how the States, the kinder Fates, 
For thine own Fate importunes : 

Had this been plotted by the Moors, 
Alass, it were no matter, 

But blown up thus by thy own Store, 
Thou’d’st better swom in water. 


The old Port Tangier, where for good cheer, 
We never paid extortion, 

Which whilst it stood was once thought good 
To be a Monarch’s portion. 

Whilst English hearts thy walls possest 
They scorn’d e’re to surrender, 

Now to the Foes is left, a Nest 
For Serpents to engender. 


Of how many Souls and large Punch bowls 
Has this been the undoing ! 

How many tun of precious Coin 
Lie buried in the Ruin ? 

Had this been done some years ago 
Of Horsemen and Postillions 

°T had sav’d some thousand lives the blow 
And sav’d beside some Millions ! 


E. M. G. Rours. 


“© ‘The Tangier’s Lamentation, to the tune of The Tangier March,’ printed in the 
Roxburghe Ballads, v. 474. The tune is given in Nathaniel Thompson’s Choice 
Collection of 180 Loyal Songs, p. 110 (1685) (British Museum, 11621, bb. 23). 
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Notes and Documents 


A Latin Poem addressed to King Athelstan 


Mr. C. H. Turner has printed from an eighth-century Durham 
MS. of the Vulgate gospels (A. ii. 17, fo. 31 b) what he rightly 
describes as ‘ the following remarkable verses ’ : 


Quarta dine gressus per maria navigans stellarumque spacium ad regem 
spalacium 

Regem primum salutem regem aditu n ¢ clerum quoque conditum armites 
milierum 

Illic Sitric defuncto armatura prelio sex anni excersitum uiuit rex Adel- 
stanum 

Costantine. 


On this he comments : 


As I cannot profess to translate these metrical attempts, I may have 
deciphered them wrongly or divided words wrongly. But the names 
Sitric, Athelstan, and Constantine fix the date clearly enough to the earlier 
half of the tenth century. Sitric or Sihtric, a great Norse chief and leader 
of expeditions, settled in northern England as ruler of Danes and Northum- 
brians and married the sister of Athelstan, king of Wessex, dying soon 
after in 927. His death is clearly alluded to in the third line, and no less 
clearly a period of six years, or an event at the end of six years, after it. 
This brings us to the battle of Brunanburh in 934, in which Athelstan 
defeated Constantine, king of Scotland, and became undisputed ruler 
of Northumbria. It was this same Athelstan who offered gifts at the tomb 


of St. Cuthbert, some of which are still to be seen in the Chapter library 
at Durham.! 


Mr. Turner says nothing of the age of the handwriting of the 
copy of this strange poem, but, from such spellings as spaciwm 
and (s)palacium, it can hardly be earlier than the latter part of the 
twelfth century. There is an older copy of these lines in the 
Cottonian MS. Nero, A. ii, fo. 8 verso (olim 10 verso), which has 
been printed several times.” They are written therein in a bold 

1 Journal of Theological Studies, x. 537 (1909). 


* Wright, Reliquiae Antiquae, 1843, ii. 179; thence in Edélestand du’ Méril, 
Poésies populaires latines antériewres au douziéme siécle, Paris, 1843, p. 270; Stubbs, 
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Old English hand, which cannot be dated much later than the 
middle of the tenth century, when Latin began to be written by 
English scribes in a modification of the Caroline minuscule. 
The scribe was very ignorant or amazingly careless, and the text 
preserved by him, although in many respects superior to the 
Durham copy, is so corrupt as to be untranslatable. As the 
Durham scribe has omitted line 3, so it is possible that the 
Cottonian copyist has also overlooked a line or lines in his 
original. There is a remarkable dearth of verbs. The Cottonian 
MS. is a composite one, made up, as a prefatory note records, 
by Sir Robert Cotton. Hence the latter part * has no connexion 
with the earlier; the two are simply bound together because 
the pages were of the same size, small and narrow. The poem 
is written on the first gathering of the volume, and is followed 
by a Latin prayer placed in the mouth of Athelstan,* which is 
written in the same hand. The first part of the gathering is 
taken up by an Old English calendar, written in another, but 
contemporary, Old English hand, followed by chronological rules, 
written in Old English Caroline minuscules. The text appears 
in the manuscript as follows : 


Carta dirige gressus permaris et nauium telluris que spatum ad reges 
palatum ; 

Regem primum salute, reginem et clitanum clarus quo que commitis 
militis armieros ; 

Quo rum regem cum Atpelstanum ista per fecta Saxonia vivit rex Aipel- 
stanum per fecta gloriosa ; 

Ille Sictric defunctum armatum inprelia Saxonum exercitum per totum 
Bryttanium ; 

Constantinus rex Scottorum et velum Bryttanium salvando regis Saxonum 
fideles servitia ; 


Dixit rex Aipelstanus per Petri preconia sint sani sint longe in salvatoris 
gratia. 


An examination of this poem will show that four out of the 
six lines as they are written in the manuscript consist of twenty- 
eight syllables, another of twenty-nine, and the remaining one 
of thirty-two. If we excise the Affelstanus of this line as a 
gloss, we obtain another twenty-eight syllable line. It is clear 
that these long lines each represent two strophes of fourteen 
or fifteen syllables, which are bound together by assonance, that 
is, two or three final syllables in which the vowels but not the 


Memorials of St. Dunstan (Rolls Series), p. xii, note; Birch, Cartulariwm Saxonicum. 
ii. 331 (where the manuscript reference is wrongly given as Cott. Nero A. xi). 

* Described in the British Museum Catalogue of Latin MSS., p. 54. 

* Printed by Stubbs and Birch. 

* Not noticed by Ferdinand Piper, Die Kalendarien wnd Martyrologien der Angel- 
sachsen, Berlin, 1862, or by Hampson, Medii Aevi Kalendarium, London, 1841. 
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consonants agree in sound. The lines represent a poetic form 
that was in use from the seventh to the eleventh century, which 
has developed from the classical tetrameter with the substitution 
of accent for quantity, the first eight syllables and the second 
seven syllables of the accentual tetrameter being treated as 
separate rhythmical forms, so that we get poems composed entirely 
in long lines consisting of two halves each of seven or eight 
syllables. This fashion of verse, like most other things, has 
been claimed as of Celtic origin, but the extensive researches of 
Wilhelm Meyer has led him to reject this view. In this class of 
verse the influence of the accent was so great that, although 
formed upon a trochaic or iambic base, the counting of the 
syllables was more important than their accentual form, provided 
that in the licences enjoyed by the poets two accented syllables 
never came together and that the last two syllables of the half- 
lines should be accentual iambs or trochees as required by the 
number of syllables in them and the rhythm employed.* The 
present poem is clearly intended to be such trochaic fourteen- or 
fifteen-syllable full lines, with occasional caesural assonance as 
well as final assonance in the strophes. From its corrupt state 
there are several irregularities. 

The form of the poem, an invocation to the charta to cross 
the sea and to convey to the king and his court the author’s 
greetings and good wishes, was a favourite one with the Carolingian 
court poets. The fashion is derived ultimately from Ovid,’ or 
perhaps even from Horace,® but the real model seems to have 
been Martial, who, in addition to his fondness for addressing his 
liber or libellus,® occasionally charges it with messages to his 
friends.” This form of poem was frequently used by our own 
Alcuin,” and it is also found among the works of Paul the Deacon 


* Wilhelm Meyer aus Speyer, Gesammelte Abhandlungen zur mittellateinischen 
Rythmik, Berlin, 1905, i. 174 seqq. 

” Tristiai. 1. 15. 

* Epp. i. 20. 

* Epigr. iii. 2; iv. 86, 89; xi. 1. 

* iii. 4, 5 (embodying part of Ovid’s Tristia i. 1, 15). In i. 70 we have a closer 
parallel (which, it may be noted, is found in the ninth-century florilegium in the Codex 
Thuanus and was known to Hrabanus Maurus, note 15 below): 

Vade, salutatum pro me, liber: ire iuberis 
ad: Proculi nitidos, officiose, lares, etc. 
But x. 104 is even nearer in form: 


I nostro comes, i, libelle, Flavo 
longum per mare, sed faventis undae, 
et cursu facili tuisque ventis 
Hispanae pete Tarraconis arces, etc. 
4 Poetae Latini Aevi Carolini, ed. Dimmler (Monum. Hist. Germ.), i. 220, no. iv; 
p. 248, no. xxx; p. 259, no. xlvi; p. 260, no. xlviii; p. 284, no. v; p. 296, no. Ixxiv, 
25-8. Cf. p. 260, no. xlvii; p. 267, no. lv, 3. 
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and Peter,” Theodulf,* Ermoldus Niger,“ and Hrabanus Maurus.* 
A poem of this nature addressed to Charles the Great has 
clearly been the model upon which the Athelstan poem is 
founded. It runs as follows : 


Carta, Christo comite, 
ad Caesaris splendidum 
fer salutes Caesari 
gloriosis pueris 

Via pergens prospera 
prona coram Caesare 
dic, ut Caesar Karolus 
Sit sanus, sit longaevus 
Dic, regnator omnium 
confortet, custodiat 
Dic, ut fautor fuerat 
fiat Christus Karolo 
Dic, regales pueri 

sint sani, sint longaevi 
5 Sint coronae regiae 
felices ac victores 
Regalibus puellis, 

sit sancta, sit sobria 
Christus amat virgines 


per telluris spatium 
nunc perge palatium, 
ac suis agminibus, 
sacrisque virginibus. 
per Christi suffragia 
verba dicas talia : 
per Petri praeconia !” 
sit felix victoria. 

det sibi subsidium, 
dilatet imperium. 
iustis rite regibus, 

ac sibi fidelibus. 

per prolixa spatia 
Salvatoris gratia. 
digni, dic, honoribus 
genitoris moribus. 
dic, fiat sublimitas, 
sit vera virginitas. 
propter castimoniam. 


20 Det, ut illis promiserat, 
Dic, protegat dominus 
regem, clerum, comites 
Post haec, carta, Caesarem 
de me Christi servulo 


in futuro gloriam. 

sic Francos armigeros, 
milites belligeros. 
rogatu continuo 

sit memor exiguo. 


* Poetae Latini Aevi Carolini, i. 69, no. xxxv (cf. p. 75, no. xlii; p. 76, no. xliv). 

‘S Ibid. p. 527, no. xxxvi. 4 Ibid. ii. 79. 

8 Ibid. ii. 173 (which is clearly modelled on Martial, i. 70, a fact that has escaped 
Diimmler) ; p. 177, no. xv: cf. p. 204, no. xl. Compare also Engelmod, in iii, 55, 
and Aldhelm in his enigma ‘ De Penna’ (Opera, ed. Giles, p. 261). 

16 Ibid. i. 399, no. iv; Zeuss, Grammatica Celtica, ed. Ebel, p. 948, from Cardinal 
Mai, Auctores Classici, v. 412. The manuscript, which is now in the Vatican, formerly 
belonged to Christina, queen of Sweden, and before her to Alexander Petau, and is of the 
ninth or tenth century. Diimmler makes this the fourth of the poems ascribed to 
*Hibernicus Exul’, who has been long identified with Dungal. Traube, O Roma 
Nobilis (Abhandlungen der k. bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, I. Cl. x1x. ii, 
p. 332), distinguishes four scholars of this name, and ascribes Diimmler’s I and II to 
Dungal of St. Denis (p. 334), in which monastery one of the collections of poems forming 
the Vatican MS. was, he thinks, formed. No. II appears in the manuscript with the 
superscription ‘ Hibernicus Exul’, and the authorship of III and IV has been assigned 
to him on the ground of this superscription, although two pages, the centre of the quire, 
have disappeared between them and II. No. III, also verses to Charles, is assigned 
by Traube (p. 334) to Motharius, while he detects the name of the author of IV in the 
line per Petri praeconia. See also his Karolingische Dichtungen, Berlin, 1888, p. 103. 
By similar reasoning we might ascribe the Athelstan poem to another Peter, but the 
author of the latter seems, perhaps correctly, to have associated this line with St. Peter. 

* Diimmler strangely prints Mai’s perpeti praeconio for the manuscript per Petri 
preconie. Marténe’s emendation praeconia restores the assonance and is supported 
by the Athelstan poem. 
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A LATIN POEM ADDRESSED TO 


July 


With its aid we may venture upon a partially emended text 
of the Athelstan poem as follows, italicizing the borrowings : 


Carta, dirige gressus ¥* 
tellurisque spatium 
Regem primum saluta, 
clerum quoque comites 

5 Quorum regem cum ista 


per maris et navium 
ad regis palatium. 
reginam et clitonem, 
armigeros milites. 
perfecta Saxonia 


vivit Rex Apelstanus 

Ille Sictric defunctum 

Saxonum exercitus 

Constantinus, Rex Scottorum 
10 salvando regis Saxonum 

Dic, ut Rex Zpelstanus 


sit sanus, sit longaevus 


per facta gloriosa. 
armatum in proelio 
per totum Bryttanium. 
et velum Bryttanium 
fidelis servitia. 

per Petri praeconia 
Salvatoris gratia. 

C = Cott. Nero A ii. D= Codex Dunelmensis. DuM = Du Méril. 


1 crucem om. C Quarta D_ dine (ex diIpize male lecto) D 
DuM maria D _ et navium] navigans D: fluminum coni. DuM 
2 tellurisque]stellarumque D spatumC regesC palatumC: spalacium 


gressum cont. 


3 primum regem coni. DuM salute C: salutem D_reginem C 
coni. DuM: clitanum C: aditu n é (an ex et clitunem ?) D 

4 clarus C: claros cont. DuM commitis C: conditum D 
coni. DuM : militis armieros C: armites milierum D 

5 om. D Quorum ista perfecit cum rege Saxonum coni. DuM 
exhibet AZpelstanus C, quod omisi (vide swpra) 

6 om. D Rex Athelstanus vicit coni. DuM 

7 Illic D _Sitric D 


clitonem 


armigeros milites 


post regem 


®pelstanum C fecta C 
defuncto D: defunctus coni. DuM  armatura D: 
armatus conti. DuM inom. D: adconi. DuM prelia C: praelia coni. DuM 

8 sex anni D exercitum C: excersitum, post quod habet vivit rex Adelstanus 
(= vers. 6), omissis per totum Bryttanium D in tota Britannia coni. DuM 

9 Constantine D, qui hic desinit rex Scottorum om. DuM post velum coni. 
dedit e DuM 

10 fideles C 

11 dixit C 

12 sint sani, sint Jonge in C (longius coni. DuM) 


The object of the poem is sufficiently clear. It is a greeting 
from some oversea poet, probably a resident in Frankland. The 
reputation of Athelstan in western Europe was well established 
by the important matrimonial connexions of his sisters, and by 


his own successful rule. In 928 he dispatched Cenwald, bishop 
of Worcester, with gifts ‘to all the monasteries of Germany ’, 
according to the record of St. Gall,” and in 933 the monks of 
St. Bertin who fled from the face of reform sought a refuge 
with him, and were rewarded by him with the monastery of 
Bath (Ad Balneos).*° The poem was obviously written after the 

8 Vergil, Aeneid v. 162 ‘ huc dirige gressum.’ 

*% Liber Confraternitatum Sancti Galli, Augiensis, Fabariensis, ed. Piper, Monum. 
Hist. Germ., 1884, p. 136; Stubbs, Registrum Sacrum, ed. 2, p. 25, from an inferior text. 


* Folcuini Gesta Abbatum Sancti Bertini Sithiensium, c. 107 (Pertz, Monum. Hist. 
Germ., ‘ Scriptores,’ xv. 629). 
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defeat of Sictric of Northumbria, which is recorded in the 
chronicle under 926, and it seems to be earlier than the battle 
of Brunanburh, where Constantine, the Pictish king, was defeated, 
for in this poem he is regarded as a friend of the great English 
king.” It would also seem to be earlier than 934, when Athelstan 
ravaged Scotland. Birch has connected it with the record in the 
chronicle D under 926 of the death of Sictric and of the com- 
mendation of Constantine and other Celtic kings and Norse chiefs 
to Athelstan at Emmot. As it is the work of a continental poet, 
and is not, as Birch rashly states, a ‘ translation of an Anglo- 
Saxon poem’, it is most likely subsequent to the mission of 
Bishop Cenwald to the German monasteries, when the details 
of Athelstan’s triumphs would be made known on the continent. 
The theory that the poem, which refers to these ‘ glorious deeds ’, 
was written by a poet who was thrilling with gratitude for 
Athelstan’s gifts seems to me, on the whole, the most satisfactory. 


W. H. STEVENSON. 


A Dated Charter of Henry I 


DaTED charters of the Norman kings are so rare that they are 
naturally viewed with suspicion ; the charter on the next page, 
therefore, is reproduced from a photograph that there may be no 
doubt about its authenticity ; and a Lincoln charter, of which an 
account was given in this Review’ by Mr. W. H. Stevenson in 
1906, is placed below it for purposes of comparison. 

The dated charter is preserved at Ely; it has suffered from 
damp, and is now so brittle that it cannot be handled safely ; 
but if it was mounted by an expert some of the letters which 


are now invisible might be recovered. It may be restored as | 
follows : 









Henr’ rex Anglorum Mauritio Lon[doniensi episcopo &] Hugoni de 
Bochland uicecomiti de Herefortsira & omnibus fidelibus suis tam clericis ; 
{quam llaicis salutem. Sciatis Ricardum abbatem de Eli diratiocinasse 
aduersus Rannulfum Dunelmensem episcopum manerium de Haddham in i 
curia mea apud Romesi coram me & baronibus meis ad dominium sancti 











** The plural sint sani, sint longe in of the manuscript in the last line might perhaps i 
be thought to include Constantine in the good wishes of the author. Unless there is : 
some omission, it would rather seem that the author’s eye has leapt from line 7 of the i 
poem to Charles to line 14 (which supplies the second half of the line). It is remark- 
able that the reading of the manuscript of the Athelstan poem dixit for dic ut in line 11 
also occurs in line 7 in the manuscript of the poem to Charles, a fact that suggests 
a very close relationship between the two, if not actual copying from the manuscript 
of the latter. 

Vol. xxi. 508. 
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Petri & beate uirginis dei Aldrede de Eli & fratrum monachorum ibidem 


A DATED CHARTER OF HENRY I 


July 


deo famulantium. Uolo igitur & precipio ut ipsa abbatia de Eli teneat 


4 : 
jeg T AK Ataclloun 


Gra. & ona. Fateh 


Fiona “ade ws : A ; 
ceneac & , frabeae mm 
Ai ot cake 
agi aX \silte , 

sige“ . nw NG ote s 
oe Nake cape biuot m 


ne gos ir eho 


ye Aepore ae 
ea Rags we. 
wads ‘ Lave ching. a. 
“ 


eats ae {it 7 * 


-* 


WW “TL Awe * 4 


a vet fn ee 


oe RT ee hn 


‘ r 
ot ae errs a 


q 0 
i 5 


Lorbro p peceare . N 
= ay oe denalonul — (age 
5S mw. NSM few lone, 


Ng. eR avy ef. 


& habeat in dominio illud predictum manerium de Haddham quiete & 
absque omni calumnia amodo usque in sempiternum ; testibus sub- 
scriptis, Rotberto episcopo Lincolnie & Willelmo Giffart episcopo Wintonic 
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& Iohanne episcopo Badue & Radulfo episcopo Cicestrie & Waldrico 
[cancellario], D[auid] capellano, Eurardo capellano filio Comitis, & Iohanne 
capellano Baiocensi & [Thoma ca[pellano, &] Oino capellano & Eudone 
dapifero & Hamone dapifero & Rogero Bigot [dapifero] & Waltero filio 
Ricardi & Rotberto Malet & Henrico de Port, & Osberto uicecomite, & 
Rotberto Peccato & Hugone de Bochland & Rogero de Ouili & Petro 
de Ualoniis & Goisfrido Ridel & Aluredo de Lincolnia & Wi{llelmo Peurel] 
de Doura & Willelmo Peurel Lond’ & Hardingo filio Alnodi & Ed[{wardo 
camer |ario, apud Romesi quinto anno coronationis Henrici regis. 


Two of the names are very doubtful, David capellanus and 
Roger de Ouili. It is not known that the king had a chaplain 
of the name David, or of any name beginning with D, but in the 
Binham cartulary (Cott. MS. Claud. D. xiii) there is a charter 
of Henry I, evidently of the first half of his reign, which is attested 
among others by 

Hamo dap’, Will’ de Alb’, Nig’ de Alb’, Nig’ de Oilly, Rog’ fil’ Ric’, 
tog’ de Oilly, Humf de Alb’, Dauid, Will’ de Curceio, Walt’ fil’ Ric’, 
Wil? Peurell Lond’, Pag’ Peurell, Othueri, Will’ Peurell de Doura, Oini 
capell’, &c. 


This unknown David may have been a chaplain, though the title 
is not given him. As we know that Roger de Oilly was at Romsey 
in the spring of 1105, we are tempted to think that the illegible 
letters represent his name. 

The charter is dated ‘at Romsey, the fifth year of the coronation 
of King Henry ’, i.e. 5 August 1104 to 5 August 1105; but these 
limits can be narrowed. In 1104 the king was in Normandy, 
and only returned to England late in the autumn ;* again he 
crossed to Normandy in the spring of 1105 and landed between 
2 April and 8 April ; * nor did he return until 1106. The charter 
was probably issued in February or March 1105. After keeping 
his Christmas at Windsor, the king prepared to cross to 
Normandy ; it seems that he sailed from Romsey or from some 
neighbouring port such as Eling, and that he spent some time 
on the coast, either because the wind was unfavourable or 
because he might not begin military operations until Lent 
was over. In the Chronicle of Abingdon‘ there is a charter 
of the king issued at Romsey ‘anno dominice Incarnationis 
MCV’, and witnessed by Ranulf, bishop of Durham, John, 
bishop of Bath, Roger de Oily, and some others who witness the 
Ely charter. There is also a charter to Thetford Priory® issued 
on 13 February, ‘apud Ramesei in transitu regis,’ where 
“ Romesei ’ should be read ; as it is attested by Roger, bishop of 


* ante hiemem, Orderic, p. 806 (ed. Migne). 
* in ultima Quadragesimae septimana, ibid. p. 806. 
* Vol. ii. 126 (Rolls Series). 5 Dugdale, Monasticon, v. 149. 
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Salisbury, it cannot be earlier than 1104, and if ‘ Walterus 
Cancellarius’’ means Waldric, the date cannot be later than 
1106. .But as the king did not cross to Normandy in 1104 until 
after Whitsunday, the charter must be of 13 February 1105. 

The charter recites that by a verdict of the king’s court 
the abbey of Ely had secured the manor of Little Haddham, 
Hertfordshire, against Ranulf, bishop of Durham. It is addressed 
to Hugh de Bochland, sheriff of Hertfordshire. The Abingdon 
Chronicle tells us* that he was an honest and upright man, and was 
sheriff of eight counties. He was certainly sheriff of Berkshire,’ 
Middlesex, Buckinghamshire,® Bedfordshire,” Hertfordshire,” 
and Essex.!* The other two counties are uncertain. It might 
be expected that he would be sheriff of Oxfordshire, which in 
later times was generally held with Berkshire; but we learn 
from the Chronicle of Abingdon that in the early years of Henry I 
the sheriff of Oxford was named William. Nor was he sheriff 
of Huntingdonshire ; for the Romsey cartulary shows that Roger 
was sheriff in 1104 and Gilbert shortly after. Probably Hugh 
was sheriff or head sheriff of London; for he is addressed first 
among the four chief officers of London, though the title vicecomes 
is not used.%* It is possible that the eighth county was North- 
amptonshire : certainly there was a sheriff named Hugh about 
1110; but it seems more likely that this was not Hugh of 
Bocland, but Hugh of Leicester, who is addressed ® by Henry I 
as a high official in Northamptonshire. A peculiar feature of the 
Ely charter is the large number of sheriffs among those who 
attest. Hamo dapifer was sheriff of Kent ;1* Osbert was sheriff 
of Lincolnshire ” and Yorkshire ;* Henry de Port, of Hamp- 
shire ;* and Edward of Salisbury of Wiltshire.” Perhaps the 
sheriffs had come to Winchester to render their half-yearly 
account. 

It is noticeable that in three cases the see of a bishop is 
described by a substantive in the genitive case instead of an 
adjective, as in later times. Of the chaplains who attest this deed, 
Oinus of Bayeux was made bishop of Evreux in 1113, and 
Thomas archbishop of York in 1109; Everard Fitz-Count 
used to be identified with Everard, bishop of Norwich, but 

* Vol. ii. 117 (Rolls Series). * Ibid. p. 64. 

* Ibid. pp. 56, 75. * Ibid. pp 98, 106. 

°° Cartularium Monasterii de Ramseia, i. 246 (Rolls Series). 

11 Here and Charter Rolls, iii. 20. 12 Monasticon, i. 164. 

8 Cartularium Monasterii de Ramseia, i. 130, 133. Cf. Round, Geoffrey de Mande- 
ville, p. 309. In Mr. Round’s Calendar of Documents in France, p. 503, he seems to 
be styled ‘ sheriff of London’. 

** Monasticon, vi. 1273. %® Tbid. vi. 1274. 

6 Ibid. i. 164. 1 Tbid. vi. 1274. 


® Ibid. vi. 1179. ® Calendar of Documents in France, p. 54. 
*° Ibid. pp. 66, 70. 
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the identification is very doubtful. These chaplains of Henry I 
did not, it appears, serve the king’s chapel, for some of them were 
not in priest’s orders. We read of John, archdeacon of Séez, 
who fled to Henry I in 1105 and became one of his chaplains, 
that he was a deacon (/evita), and was ordained priest in 1107 ; #4 
while Sampson, who had been one of the conqueror’s chaplains, 
was not even a deacon.” 

If the writing of the two charters is examined, especially if 
attention is paid to the tail of the letter g, one of the best means 
of distinguishing hands, it will be seen that they are not by the 
same writer. But in one point they corroborate each other ; 
they both begin with the abbreviation Henr’, which is most 
. unusual. It would be interesting to notice whether all the 
charters of Henry I during the first five or six years of his reign 
began in this manner. H. E. SAvrer. 


Adelard of Bath 


.ADELARD OF Batu, the pioneer student of Arabic science and 
philosophy in the twelfth century,’ and ‘the greatest name in 
English science before Robert Grossetete and Roger Bacon’,? 


remains a dim and shadowy figure in the history of European 
learning. The older writers upon literary history give lists of 
works attributed to him, but they tell us nothing of his life 
beyond the fact that he lived under Henry I and travelled in 
various distant lands ;* and while more recent studies have made 
clear his place in the history of medieval philosophy,* no one 
has yet examined his work as a whole or tried to sift the ascertain- 
able facts in his biography.’ Except for a bare mention in the 


*! Orderic, p. 834. 

* The Priory of Hexham (Surtees Soc.), i. 51. 

1 Plato of Tivoli’s version of the Liber embadorum of Savasorda has been declared 
earlier than any of Adelard’s translations, but the date 1116 assigned to it by the 
editor (Curtze,in Abhandlungen zur Geschichte der mathematischen Wissenschaften, xii. 5) 
and generally accepted (Steinschneider, in Sitzwngsberichte of the Vienna Academy, 
phil.-hist. K]., cxlix. 4, p. 62 f.; Bjérnbo, in Bibliotheca Mathematica, third series, 
iv. 332 ; Nallino, Albatenii Opus astronomicum, i. lv-lvi) is plainly a scribe’s error for 
1145—DX of the Hegira instead of DXL—as appears from the position of the sun 
and planets on 15 Safar (p. 182 of the edition). 

* Wright, Biographia Britannica Literaria, ii. 94. 

® Tanner, Bibliotheca Britannico-Hibernica, p. 55, reproduces Leland’s account, with 
notes drawn from Bale, Pits, Oudin, and his own reading. 

* Jourdain, Recherches sur les Traductions latines d Aristote (Paris, 1843), pp. 97-9, 
258-77, 453 f.; Hauréau, Histoire de la Philosophie scolastique, i. 348-61; Willner, 
Des Adelard von Bath Traktat De eodem et diverso, in Beitrige zur Geschichte der Philo- 
sophie des Mittelalters, iv. no. 1 (Miinster, 1903); De Wulf, Histoire de la Philosophie 
médiévale, p. 193 f. 

5 The best account is still that of Wright (ii. 94-101), supplemented by Boncom- 
pagni in Bullettino di Bibliografia e di Storia delle Scienze matematiche, xiv. 1-90. 
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Pipe Roll of 1130—and even this has been doubted *—Adelard 
is known only from his own writings, which consist in part of 
translations and in part of more or less independent treatises, 
and a revised list of these is the necessary point of departure for 
any further study. We may with some confidence ascribe to him 
the following : 


1. De eodem et diverso. Edited, with commentary, from the unique MS. 
by Willner, in Beitrége zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters, iv. 1.7 
Besides the evidence of the dedicatory letter and the title, Adelard’s 
authorship is established by the following passage in his Astrolabe : 

Sunt autem et alie metiendi corpora demonstrationes, sed quoniam ille in illo libro 


quem de eodem et diverso scripsimus dicte sunt magisque geometrice quam astrolabice 
dici possunt, hic supersedendum esse decernimus.® 


The De eodem, written near Tours while the author is still cwvents, is one 
of Adelard’s earliest works. He has already travelled widely, but there is 
no intimation that he has wandered further than southern Italy and 
Sicily,® and he shows the influence of Greek rather than of Arabic learning. 
More definite evidence respecting the date is afforded by the dedication to 
William, bishop of Syracuse, who is last found in 1115 and whose successor 
is in office in the following year. The date of his accession is more 
difficult to determine, in the scarcity of Syracusan documents from this 
period : he is first mentioned as bishop at the Lateran Council of March, 
1112," but as he there represented the whole body of Sicilian prelates, he 
had doubtless been in office for some time, perhaps since 1104, when 
Pirro places the death of his predecessor. Furthermore, Adelard speaks 
of having played the cithara before the queen in the course of his musical 
studies in France the preceding year,!? and as there was no queen of France 
between the death of Philip I in 1108 and the marriage of Louis VI in 
1115, the treatise, unless the bishop of Syracuse was still alive in 1116, 


§ Wright, p. 97 n. 7 Extracts in Jourdain, pp. 260-73, 452-4. 

* British Museum, Arundel MS. 377, f. 70. The demonstrations will be found on 
pp- 29-31 of the edition of the De eodem. 

® P.33: ‘Et ego certe,cum a Salerno veniensin Grecia maiore quendam philosophum 
grecum, qui pre ceteris artem medicine naturasque rerum disserebat, sententiis pre- 
temptarem.’ Cf. p. 32: ‘Quod enim gallica studia nesciunt, transalpina reserabunt ; 
quod apud latinos non addisces, Grecia facunda docebit.’ There is nothing here to 
justify the usual interpretation (Jourdain, p. 97; Wright, p. 95) that Adelard visited 
Greece. Much for his purposes was to be found in southern Italy and Sicily; see 
Haskins and Lockwood, The Sicilian Translators of the Twelfth Century and the First 
Latin Version of Ptolemy's Almagest, in Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, xxi. 
75-102. 

© Pirro, Sicilia sacra (1733), i. 620, ii. 799; Garufi, I Documents inediti del? Epoca 
normanna, pp. 10, 14; Caspar, Roger II, pp. 488, 491, nos. 25, 33; Chalandon, 
Histoire de la Domination normande, i. 364. 

4 * Wilihelmus Siracusanus legatus pro omnibus Siculis’: Constitutiones et Acta 
Publica (Monum. Germ. Hist.), i. 572. 

2 P.25: ‘Cum preterito anno in eadem musica gallicis studiis totus sudares [Philo- 
sophy is addressing Adelard] adessetque in serotino tempore magister artis una cum 
discipulis, cum eorum regineque rogatu citharam tangeres.’ 

18 Tt is possible, but not likely, that the title may have been here given to Bertrada 
after Philip's death ; nor, between 1108 and 1115, could either of Philip’s daughters 
have been meant. 
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would not be later than 1109. The general probabilities of Adelard’s life 
favour this early date. 

2. Regule abaci. Edited by Boncompagni in Bullettino di Bibliografia e 
di Storia delle Scienzz matematiche, xiv. 1-134. This evidently belongs 
to the earlier part of Adelard’s life, for its authorities are Boethius and 
Gerbert, and it shows no trace of Arabic influence. 

3. Questiones naturales. Numerous manuscripts and three early editions. 
The dedication to Richard, bishop of Bayeux, together with the mention of 
Henry I,” fixes the date between 1107 and 1133. It is posterior by at least 
seven years to the De eodem et diverso—and hence was not written before 
1111—for the author says that this interval had elapsed since he gave up 
lecturing in the schools of Laon in order to devote himself to the study of 
the wisdom of the Arabs.6 He has long sojourned in the East, and men- 
tions Tarsus and Antioch as places which he has visited.” The treatise was 
evidently written immediately after his return to England from the East ; 
very possibly Adelard has now settled at Bath, for he calls himself Bato- 
niensis28 The statement that Henry I was king when he returned would 
seem to imply that he originally left England for his studies in France before 
Henry’s accession. 

4. Ezich Elkauresmi per Atelardum bathoniensem ex arabico sumptus, 
a translation of the astronomical tables of Mohammed ben Musa al- 
Khuwarizmi, apparently as revised by Maslama at Cordova2® Bodleian 
MS. Auct. F. 1. 9 (Bernard, no. 4137), ff. 99 v-159v, a fine manuscript of the 
twelfth century; Chartres, MS. 214, ff. 41-102, likewise of the twelfth 


century ; Bibliothéque Mazarine, MS. 3642, ff. 82-7, incomplete ; Madrid, 


4% Louvain, without date, but probably 1480, 1484, 1490 (Hain-Copinger, i. no, 85, 
ii. no. 26; Proctor, nos. 9219, 9260; Pellechet, no. 48). On the question of other 
editions and a Hebrew translation, see Steinschneider, Die hebriischen Uebersetzungen 
des Mittelalters (Berlin, 1893), p. 463£. The printed text is poor (cf. Soury, in Biblio- 
théque de l Ecole des Chartes, lix. 417); I have used MS. Lat. 6415 of the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, saec. xii. It is supposed that the Eton MS. is the original manuscript of 
Adelard (James, Catalogue of the Library of Eton College, p. 88, no. 161). 

8 See the preface printed in Marténe and Durand, Thesaurus Anecdotorum, i. 291. 

8 ‘Meministi nepos quod septennio iam transacto cum te in gallicis studiis pene 
puerum iuxta Laudisdunum una cum cunctis auditoribus meis dimiserimus, id inter 
nos convenisse ut Arabum studia ego pro posse meo scrutarer, tu vero gallicarum 
sententiarum inconstantiam non minus acquireres.’ 

11 C. 32: ‘Cum enim nuper a parte orientali venires qua causa studii diutissime 
steteras.’ C. 16: ‘Audivi enim quendam senem apud Tharsum Cilicie.’ C. 51: ‘Cum 
semel in partibus Antiochenis pontem civitatis Manistre transires, ipsam pontem 
simul etiam totam ipsam regionem terre motu contremuisse.’ 

18 C, 28: ‘Non stoicum me sed batoniensem dico, quare non stoycorum errata sed 
meum intellectum docere debeo.’ 

18 The Mazarine MS. has ‘ Liber ezich iafariselkauresmy ’, which led Wiistenfeld to 
ascribe the tables to Abu Ma’ashar Dja’afar; Die Uebersetzungen arabischer Werke 
in das Lateinische, in Abhandlungen of the Géttingen Academy, xxii.21. See, how- 
ever, Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebersetzungen, pp. 568-70 ; Suter, Die Mathematiker und 
Astronomen der Araber, in Abhandlungen zur Geschichte der Mathematik, x. 11; 
Nallino, Al-Huwarizmi, in Atti dei Lincei, fifth series, ii. 11. That Maslama’s edition 
was used by Adelard is seen from the mention of Cordova in the tables (Bodleian MS., 
f.136 v) and the use of the era of the Hegira in place of thatof Yezdegerd. The mention 
of the Spanish era is also noteworthy. The treatise begins: ‘Liber iste septem 
planetarum atque draconis statum continet. . .’. 
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Biblioteca Nacional, MS. 10016, of the thirteenth century, formerly in the 
cathedral library at Toledo. Adelard’s introduction was written in 1126, 


which year is taken to illustrate the relation of the Arabic year to the 
Roman : 7° 


Anno ab incarnatione domini .MCXXVI. die ianuarii -xfvi. prima fuit dies Almu- 
harran et feria tertia. Annus autem arabicus .D™’ XX. 


This translation is also mentioned in his Astrolabe : 24 


Qualis igitur sit examinatio cunta in eo libro qui ezic intitulatur quam (sic) ex 
arabico in latinur convertimus sermonem reperies. 


5 (?). Liber ysagogarum Alchorismi in artem astronomicam a magistro 
A.compositus. Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Lat. 16208, ff. 67-71; Milan, 
Ambrosian Library, MS. A. 3 sup., ff. 1-20, saec. xii; Munich, Hofbiblio- 
thek, Cod. Lat. 13021, ff. 27-68v, Cod. Lat. 18927, ff. 31 ff.; Vienna, 
Hofbibliothek, MS. 275, f. 27 (fragment)? This consists of an intro- 
duction, in five books, explaining the principles of arithmetic, geometry, 
music, and astronomy (hence in the Ambrosian MS. it is entitled Liber 
ysagogarum Alchoarismi ad totum quadrivium), followed in the Munich MSS. 
by a much more extended treatise of three books on astronomy. The 
first three books of the introduction, which are interesting for the 
history of arithmetic, have been published by Curtze, in Abhandlungen zur 
Geschichte der Mathematik, viii. 1-27. As one of the Munich MSS. is of the 
middle of the twelfth century and the table of eras in Book V is of the 
year 1115, this work belongs to Adelard’s generation, and he is the only 
man bearing his initial who is known to have been at that time occupied 
with such translations. If Adelard is the author, Tannery * has suggested 
that the small knowledge of geometry shown in the introduction points 
to the period in his life when, although already familiar with Al-Khuwarizmi, 
he had not yet mastered the Arabic text of Euclid. The astronomical 
treatise has not yet been specially studied. 

6. The translation of Euclid’s Elements. Numerous manuscripts,” show- 


* Bodleian MS., f. 159. In the present form of the manuscript this folio follows 
the explicit on f. 158 v, but close examination shows that it was misplaced and in binding 
inserted at the end, whereas the text proves that it belongs after f. 99. The reference 
to the year 1126 is omitted in the Chartres and Mazarine MSS., which, however, 
announce in the second chapter a table ‘ per quam ab eo anno quo hic liber in nostrum 
sermonem translatus est usque in tempora infinita ex annis quotlibet romanis et 
mensibus cum diebus annorum et mensium et dierum arabicorum equalitas summi 
queat’. 

21 Arundel MS. 377, f. 69. Sof. 70v: ‘Adhuc de umbris habeo que dicerem, sed 
quoniam in ezic sufficienter diserta sunt labellum comprimam.’ F.72v: ‘ Hoc et 
auxiliante ezic astrolabio demonstrabitur.’ 

22 This page, with its early forms of Arabic numerals, is published in facsimile by 
Nagl, Zeitschrift fiir Mathematik und Physik, xxxiv. sup., p. 129. 

*3 Bibliotheca Mathematica, third series, v.416. The inclusion of the era of Spain 
in the table may point to the Spanish derivation of the treatise. 

* It isnot mentioned in the lists of Al-Khuwarizmi’s works given by Nallino and 
Steinschneider (see above, p. 493, n. 19). It begins and ends: ‘Quoniam cuiusque 
actionis quantitatem temporis spacium metitur, celestium motuum doctrinam que- 
rentibus eius primum ratio occurrit investiganda. . . . Divide quoque arcum diei 
per 12 et quod fuerit erunt partes horarum eius, si Deus inveniri consenserit.’ 

* Several are indicated in Bull. di Bibl. delle Scienze mat., xiv. 83. 
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ing considerable differences in text and arrangement. In working from the 
Arabic Adelard would seem to have made some use of an earlier version, 
from the Greek, but his relations to this and to later versions require investi- 
gation, nor is it clear, pending a comparison of the manuscripts, whether 
in its original form his own work was an abridgement, a close translation, 


ora commentary.* It is, however, important to note what he himself says 
in the Astrolabe : 


Et omnium quidem supradictorum simpliciter expositorum siquis rationem postu- 
laverit, intelligat eam apud Euclidem a quindecim libris artis geometrice quos ex 
arabico in latinum convertimus sermonem esse conniciendam. 


7. On the astrolabe. British Museum, Arundel MS. 377 (Bernard, ii. 
3265), ff.69-74,de mag’ Adelard’ 8 Written at Bath,” and subsequent to the 
translations of the Khorasmian tables and of Euclid, both of which it cites. 

8. Ysagoga minor Iapharis matematici in astronomiam per Adhelardum 
bathoniensem ex arabico sumpta. Bodleian, Digby MS. 68, ff. 116-24; 
anonymous in British Museum, Sloane MS. 2030, ff. 83-86v; formerly in 
Avranches MS. 235.39 An astrological treatise,*! evidently of Abu Ma’ashar 
Dja’afar. Reference is made to the fuller treatment in the Ysagoga maior? 
but it is not said that this has been translated. 

9. Liber prestigiorum Thebidis (Elbidis) secundum Ptolomeum et Her- 
metem per Adhelardum bathoniensem translatus, a treatise on horoscopes,™ 
probably by Thabit ben Korra. Lyons, MS. 328, ff. 70-4; formerly in 
MS. Avranches 235. 


10 (2). Mappe clavicula, dealing with the preparation of pigments and 
other chemical products. This work, which goes back to Greek sources 
and is of great interest for the history of technical processes, is printed in 
Archaeologia, xxxii. 183-244, from a manuscript of the twelfth century then 


** Weissenborn, in Zeitschrift fiir Mathematik, xxv. sup., 141-66; Heiberg, ibid. 
xxix. sup., 21, xxxv. sup., 48-58, 81-6, and in the introduction to the Teubner edition 
of Euclid, v. pp. c-ci; Curtze,in Philologische Rundschau, i. 943-50, and in Bursian’s 
Jahresbericht, xl. 19-21 ; Bjérnbo, in Bibliotheca Mathematica, third series, vi, 239-48 ; 
Bubnov, Gerberti opera mathematica, p. 175 n. 27 MS. Arundel 377, f. 71. 

*% ‘Eritigitur ut astrolabium quale sit prius constituam. .. . Et nos finem dicendi 
faciamus. Tu vero disce quantum voles; velle autem tantum dividebit [sic], ut ait 
Tullius [De officiis, i. 2], quantum proficere te non penitebit.’ 

* F. 71: ‘Sit ut in Arin meridiana accidit hora, in Bathonia vero hora tercia 
perfecta. ,. . Sit ut in Bathonia hora tercia eundem gradum occupet.’ 

*® Catalogue des Mss. des Départements, x. 114. 

** * Quicunque philosophie scientiam altiorem studio constanti inquirens. . . . Hec 
igitur sunt loca excessuum cum quibus finem institucionis faciemus.’ 

** *Horum autem singula in ysagoga maiore dicta sunt, nunc autem compendiose 
introducendis propius dicetur.’ 

33 On the translations of the Ysagoga maior ascribed to John of Seville and Hermann 
the Dalmatian, see Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebersetzungen, pp. 568 f. 

* *Quicunque geometria atque philosophia peritus astronomie expers fuerit ociosus 
est. Est enim astronomia omnium artium et re excellentissima et prestigiorum effectu 
commodissima. . . . Hec quidem omnia ceceraque circa principium enumerata in 
ysagogis exposita studiosa mente firmanda sunt, ut prestigiorum artifex facultate non 
decidat.’ This treatise is not mentioned in the list of Thabit’s works given by 
Steinschneider (Zeitschrift fiir Mathematik, xviii. 331-8), nor identified in his discussion 
of the Speculum of Albertus Magnus (ibid., xvi. 371), who cites it as a work of Hermes 

Catalogus codicum astrologorum graecorum, v. 100). 
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in the possession of Sir Thomas Phillipps. The attribution to Adelard rests 
on the thirteenth-century table of contents (Liber magistri Adelardi 
bathoniensis qui dicitur mappe clavicula) in Royal MS. 15. C. iv of the British 
Museum ; the treatise itself was missing from the manuscript as early as 
Tanner’s time. Berthelot * has shown that Adelard cannot have been the 
author of the Mappe clavicula in its original form, for a version, free from 
Arabic elements, is found in a manuscript of Schlettstadt which goes back at 
least to the tenth century ; but it is quite possible that Adelard is respon- 
sible for the expanded form of the text, in certain chapters of which Arabic 
and English words occur 


Of the other works attributed to Adelard by the older biblio- 
graphers, Tanner pointed out that the De causis and the Pro- 
blemata are only other names for the Questiones naturales, and the 
incipit of the De sic et non indicates that it is probably a variant of 
the same treatise. Similarly the De septem artibus liber may well 
be identical with the De eodem et diverso. The Computus astro- 
nomicus mentioned by Tanner is probably the Khorasmiam tables ; 
the Compotus Adelardi, formerly in the library of Christ Church, 
Canterbury,” may be either this work or, more probably, the Liber 
abaci. A treatise which follows the Questiones ina manuscript of the 
Laurentian library, which Bandini thought might have emanated 
from. Adelard, belongs to the fourteenth century.” Jourdain 
conjectured that Adelard was the translator of the Liber imbrium 
of Dja’far, but this is now known to be the work of Hugo Sanctel- 
liensis,*® and the attribution to him of the translation of Euclid’s 
Optics and Catoptrics is equally unfounded. An interesting 
suggestion, made by Chasles and still awaiting confirmation, is 
that Adelard, as the translator of the Khorasmian tables," is 
also the author of the translation of a treatise of Al-Khuwarizmi 
on Indian arithmetic, preserved in a unique manuscript at Cam- 
bridge,” which has an important bearing on the transmission of 
the Arabic system of reckoning to the West. 


% La Chimie au moyen age, i. 26-30 ; Journal des Savanis, 1906, pp. 61-6. 

% Co. 190, 191, 195-200. Cf. also the Saracen recipe in c. 289. The Mappe clavicula 
is also found, anonymous, in the Bodleian, MS. Digby, 162, ff. llv-2lv. <A metrical 
version, made from the Arabic, is ascribed to Robertus Retinensis: Steinschneider, in 
Vienna Sitzungsberichte, phil.-hist. K1., exlix. 4, p. 72. 

7 James, Ancient Libraries of Canterbury and Dover, p. 49. Contrary to Dr. James’s 
eonjecture (p. 508) this manuscript cannot be Cotton MS. Caligula A. xv, part 2. 

%* MS. Gadd. rel., no. 74, f. 38v: ‘Anno gratie 1303 quo ego Petrus Paduanensis 
hune librum construxi.’ 

%® Haskins, The Translations of Hugo Sanctelliensis, in the Romanic Review, ii. 
12, 1911. 

* Haskins and Lockwood, in Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, xxi. 86. 

“t And, probably, of no. 5, above, p. 494. 

® University Library, MS. Ii. vi. 5, £. 102, published by Boncompagni, T'rattati d’ 
aritmetica, 1 (Rome, 1857). See Comptes rendus de P Académie des Sciences, xlvii, 1059 
(1859); Zeitschrift fiir Mathematik, xxxiv. sup., 132; Abhandlungen zur Geschichte 
der Mathematik, x. 11; Cantor, Vorlesungen zur Geschichte der Mathematik,? i. 713, 906. 
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What can be gleaned from all this for Adelard’s biography is 
exceedingly meagre. He was born in England,” but, probably 
before 1100, went to France, where he studied at Tours and taught 
at Laon. In this period of lis life he found opportunity for travel, 
penetrating as far as Magrja Graecia and, it would seem, Sicily 
before 1116 and probably before 1109. After leaving Laon he 
spent seven years in study ‘and travel in the East, where he can 
be traced in Cilicia and Syria ; how much further he went we do 
not know. By 1126 he is back in the West, occupied with making 
the astronomy and geometiy of the Arabs available to the Latin 
world.“ Whether or not he had any earlier connexion with Bath, 
this now becomes his residence, and in 1130 as ‘ Adelardus de 
Bada ’ he receives 4s. 6d. from the sheriff of Wiltshire.” Neither 
this grant from Henry I, nor his account of his life as a student, 
seems consistent with the common assertion that he was a monk ; 
I can find no contemporary authority for this statement, which 
doubtless owes its origin to a confusion with the monk Adelard of 
Blandinium, who, a century earlier, wrote a life of St. Dunstan.” 
The name ‘ Goth’, which is applied to Adelard in certain manu- 
scripts of the translation of Euclid,” I cannot pretend to explain, 
unless it should refer to a sojourn in northern Spain. We 
should like especially to know whether Adelard visited Spain, or 
was connected in any way with the group of men who worked so 
actively as translators in the northern part of the Peninsula 
between 1130 and 1150—Plato of Tivoli, Hermann the Dalmatian, 
Rudolph of Bruges, Robertus Retinensis, and Hugh of Santalla. 
On all such questions of Adelard’s relations to his teachers and to 
the other scholars of his age we are in complete ignorance ; for, 
with the exception of the two prelates to whom he dedicates the 
De eodem and the Questiones,“* he mentions only his nephew, who 
has not been identified ; and the only reference to Adelard on the 
part of a contemporary is that of an enigmatical Ocreatus, who 
dedicates to him the translation of an Arabic treatise on arithmetic 
which he has produced iussus ab amico immo a domino et magistro.® 
The point of special significance with respect to Adelard is that he 


** He calls England his ‘ patria’ in the dedication of the Questiones. 
44 * Nos vero latinorum studemus utilitati’: MS. Chartres 214, f. 41; MS. Mazarine 
3642, f. 83. 

* Pipe Roll, 31 Henry I, p. 22. 

* Stubbs, Memorials of St. Dunstan, p. xxx ; cf. Tanner, p. 55. 

* Bodleian MS., Selden B. 13; Zeitschrift fiir Mathematik, xxv. sup., 144; Philo- 

ogische Rundschau, i. 946 ; Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, xvi. 262 ; Hiinel, Catalogus 
Librorum MSS., col. 786. ; 

48 The Regula abaci is dedicated ‘ H. suo’. 

* Prologus N.Ocreati in Helceph ad Adelardum batensem magistrum suum, edited by 
Henry in Zeitschrift fiir Mathematik, xxv. sup., 129-39. Cf. Steinschneider, in Vienna 
Sitzungsberichte, cxlix. 4, p. 51; Cantor, Vorlesungen*, i. 906, where the confusion 
with Bayeux rests upon an incorrect reading of the manuscript. 
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stands at the meeting-point of three intellectual movements, the 
traditional learning of the French schools, the Greek culture of 
southern Italy, and the Arabic science of the East ; and any new 
facts which may be brought out concerning his life and writings 
may be expected to throw light on the general history of learning 
in the twelfth century.” Cartes H. Haskrns. 


The Order of the Temple at North Ferriby 


NOTWITHSTANDING the antecedent improbability of a community 
of knights templars having escaped the general suppression of 
their order, Tanner’s statement ' that one of their houses, Ferriby, 
in Yorkshire, ‘seems to have become a priory of Austin canons,’ 
has been generally repeated.? Could this be substantiated it would 
be a fact of no little interest ; but an examination of the evidence 
makes it quite clear that the canons of North Ferriby had no 
connexion with the knights of the Temple. 

There are two entries relating to North Ferriby in the register 
of Walter Giffard, archbishop of York; three in the Calendar 
of the Patent Rolls; and two in the Calendar of Papal Letters. 
The first of those in the York register belongs to the year 1270, 
the second to 1272;* and each concerns a prior of Ferriby ‘ of 
the order of the Temple of the Lord’. The first entry on the 
patent rolls is a licence in mortmain granted in 1295 for the aliena- 
tion of the advowson of the parish church to ‘the prior and 
brethren of North Ferriby of the order of the Temple of Jerusalem ’.> 
In 1316 another licence in mortmain was granted, this time for 
the appropriation of the parish church by ‘ the prior and brethren 
of North Ferriby of the Temple of Jerusalem’. And three 
years later letters patent were granted to the ‘prior, canons, 


°° After the proofs of this article had been corrected I received, through the kindness 
of my colleague Professor R. B. Merriman, photographs of the earlier pages of the 
Madrid MS. (no. 10016) of the translation of the Khorasmian tables, which has this 
heading: ‘ Incipit liber ezeig id est chanonum Alghoarizmi per Adelardum bathonien- 
sem ex arabico sumptus et per Rodbertum cestrensem ordine digestus.’ Except 
that the tables are fuller, the text agrees with that of the Chartres and Mazarine MSS., 
including the passage near the beginning (‘Quoniam vero tractatu exigente .. . 
equatos habebis’) which is not found in the Bodleian MS. The Madrid MS. evidently 
deserves careful study, particularly because of the question raised by the mention of 
Robertus Cestrensis. I also find that the trigonometrical tables contained in Adelard’s 
translation, which are of much importance for the history of trigonometry in the 
middle ages, have been edited, but without the use of the Madrid MS., by Bjérnbo 
in the Festskrift til H. G. Zeuthen (Copenhagen, 1909), pp. 1-17. 

' Notitia monastica (ed.. Nasmyth), Yorkshire, xxxviii. 

* Abbot Gasquet states it as a positive fact : English Monastic Life (2nd ed. 1904), 
p. 233. 

3 p. 251 (Surtees Society). * Ibid. p. 66. 

> Calendar of Patent Rolls, 23 Edw. I, m. 3. 

® Ibid. 9 Edw. II, p. 1, m. 5. 
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and brethren of the Temple’, confirming grants of land made 
“to God and the Holy Temple and the canons and brethren 
thereof dwelling at North Ferriby’.? Of the two papal docu- 
ments, one was a dispensation granted, on account of illegitimacy, 
in 1401 to John Marton, ‘ canon of the priory of North Ferriby 
of the order of the Temple of our Lord of Jerusalem, under the 
rule of St. Augustine ’ ; § and the other was a dispensation granted 
in 1442 to Thomas Calton, ‘ Augustinian canon of the order of 
canons regular of the Temple of the Lord at Jerusalem.’ ® 

The first point to be noticed is that the 1295 licence was 
granted to the ‘ prior and brethren’ of North Ferriby ; but the 
military order of the Temple was then still in existence, and if 
the house belonged to it, one would have expected that the licence 
would have been granted not to the ‘ prior and brethren ’ of that 
house, but to the “ master and brethren of the knights templars in 
England’. A licence in this form was granted in 1284; ' and five 
or six years earlier an action, relating to the advowson of the 
church of Waterbeach, was tried by the king’s justices, the 
plaintiff being not the head of some particular house, but the 
magister milicie Templi in Anglia. Next, a question arises as 
to whether the knights ever styled any of their officials ‘ prior ’. 
The ordinary term for a subordinate superior was ‘ preceptor’ ; 
Clement V, for instance, in the letter addressed to the archbishop 
of Canterbury and his suffragans, preparatory to the suppression 
of the knights of the Temple, speaks of the magister, praeceptores, 
et alii fratres ordinis militiae Templi Ierosolomitani.” Further, 
it will be noticed that in the York register and in the two 
Roman documents the canons of Ferriby are styled ‘of the 
order of the Temple of our Lord ’, that is, both before and after 
the suppression of the military order. This not only proves 
conclusively that they did not belong to that order of knights, 
but indicates who and what they really were. 

The knights were properly known as the militia Templi Salo- 
monis, the knighthood of the Temple of Solomon. Of this there 
is no lack of evidence. Their rule, as approved by Honorius IIT, 
is headed in Mansi’s edition of Labbe’s Concilia : Regula Pawperum 
Commilitonum Christi Templique Salomonici;™ and the term 
Templi Salomonis occurs twice in the rule itself, in chapters v “ 
* Calendar of Patent Rolls, 12 Edw. I, p. 2, m. 24. 

* Calendar of Papal Letters, v. 397. 


® Ibid. ix. 219. This volume has not yet been published, but I have been permitted 
to see the proofs at the Public Record Office. 

© Calendar of Patent Rolls, 12 Edw. I, m. 12. 
™ Ecclesie de Bernewelle Liber Memorandorum, p. 135; ed. J. W. Clark, Cambridge, 


1907. 
* Recited in letter of the archbishop to his suffragans: Dugdale, Monast. VI. ii. 
844 (no. lii), - 8 Vol. xxi. col. 359. 


™ Ibid. col. 361: sunt namque milites in domo Dei templique Salomonis, &c. 
Kk2 
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and xxx." They are, too, styled fratres militiae Templi Salomonis, 
or fratres Templi Salomonis, in sixteen or seventeen of the Temple 
charters printed in the Monasticon.* And further proof is fur- 
nished by a seal of the order belonging to the end of the twelfth 
century, on which, round a rough representation of the dome 
of the Temple, is the legend + MIL-TMPLI-SAL’ .”” 

The explanation is given by William of Tyre,’* who says that 
there were in Jerusalem two buildings called by the name of 
the Temple: achurch known as J'emplum Domini and alongside of 
it the royal palace ‘ quae vulgari appellatione T’emplum Salomonis 
appellatur ’, and it was in the palace, the Temple of Solomon, 
that the knights were first lodged. In the thirteenth century, 
James of Vitry, the canon regular of Oignies who was first bishop 
of Acre and afterwards cardinal legate in the Holy Land, gave 
a description of Jerusalem in his Historia Orientalis. After 
speaking of the Templum Domini,” the church, he goes on to say 
that there was another temple of immense size, from which the 
brethren of the knighthood of the Temple were called templars,” 
because that building was called the Temple of Solomon, per- 
chance, he says, to distinguish it from the other, which was 
more especially styled the Temple of the Lord. The Templum 
Domini was served by a chapter of Austin canons, at whose 
head was a mitred abbot; *4 and should the convent have had 
subject houses, or cells, following the ordinary usage, the canons 
of those houses would have been styled ‘of the order of the 
Temple of the [or our] Lord, of Jerusalem’. The papal docu- 
ments which have been referred to, and the letters patent of 
1295 and 1316, would amply justify the conclusion that the 
priory of North Ferriby was such a cell; the entry made in 
the York register in 1270 and the letters patent of 1319 make 
this conclusion irresistible. For the former concerned a prior of 
Ferriby who was about to proceed to foreign parts at the com- 
mand of his abbot ; and the latter were a confirmation of grants 
of land made to ‘ the prior, canons, and brethren of the Temple ’ 
and ‘ the canons and brethren thereof dwelling at North Ferriby ’. 
Some explanation seems to be required of the head of the order 
being here called a prior. There was, of course, no longer a 


% Vol. xxi, col. 365: eximia paupertas domus Dei templique Salomonis. 

*® VI. il, pp. 818, 819, 820, 840, 841, 842, 843. 

* Reproduced in the Recueil de Documents, &c., iv. 156, published by the Société 
de Sphragistique de Paris (1855). 

* Hist. viii. 3, and xii. 7, in Migne, Patr. Lat. cci. 409, 526, 527. 

” Cap. 62. 

*° William of Tyre says that they were so called because of the proximity of 
the royal palace to the church. Both church and palace were on the site of the 
Temple. 

*! James of Vitry, op. cit. c. 58. More than one abbot of the Temple is mentioned 
in the Chartulaire du Saint-Sépulcre, ed. by Roziére in Migne, Patr. Lat. clv. 
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monastery in Jerusalem, and there may have been no longer an 
abbot ; possibly ‘ prior, canons, and brethren of the Temple’ 
was a mere formula, and there was then no house of which 
Ferriby was a cell. Nothing seems to be known of the convent 
of the Temple after the fall of Jerusalem; and the very 
existence of the ‘order of the Temple’ was apparently unknown 
to Pennotti, a canon regular of the Lateran congregation, the 
historian of his order. 


EGERTON BECK. 


Confirmations of Oxford Chancellors in the Lincoln 
Episcopal Registers 


THE subject of dispute between the university of Oxford and 
the bishops of Lincoln concerning the chancellorship,’ of which 
records, extending over nearly a century, exist in the Lincoln 
Registers, was whether the chancellor elected by the university 
was bound to go in person to the bishop to receive his confirma- 
tion, or whether he might receive it by proxy. The bishops 
asserted the former, the university the latter. In the Lincoln 
Episcopal Registers there are twenty-nine entries of confirmation, 
six being among the Memoranda and twenty-three among the 
Institutions. No transcripts of the latter are found in the 
collections of Twyne, and so presumably the documents were 
unknown to Wood. The earliest date at which a commission is 
entered in the registers is 1290, when the episcopal records began 
to be written on quires of parchment instead of membranes stitched 
together to form a roll. From 1290 the commissions continue 
almost without a break until the episcopate of Gynwell, whose 
period of office was marked by the most memorable of all disputes 
connected with the chancellorship. Having refused persistently 
to confirm William de Palmorva, the bishop was excommunicated 
by the archbishop of Canterbury, who himself confirmed the 
chancellor.” After such a grievous quarrel it is strange to find 

*? A century later Ferriby was certainly an independent house or it would have been 
suppressed as an alien priory. 

1 Wood’s Annals, i. 326, 329, 346, 451, 481; Annales Monastici, iv. $17; Ket. 
Parl. i. 16; Rashdall’s Universities, ii. 424, 426. The origin of the dispute is 
nowhere recorded. The chancellorship was created by the bishop of Lincoln in 1214 
(Munimenta Academica, p. 2; Wood, i. 184 ; Rashdall, ii. 351), and the dispute began 
at a date not far removed from the inception of the office if we may judge from Bishop 
Sutton’sstatement,‘ quod beatus Robertus quondam Lincolniensis Episcopus, qui huius- 
modi officium gessit dum in vniversitate predicta regebat, in principio creationis 
sue in episcopum dixit proximum predecessorem suum episcopum Lincolniensem 
non permisisse quod idem Robertus vocaretur Cancellarius sed Magister Scolarum’ 
(Sutton’s Mem. f. 117; Rashdall, ii. 355). For references to ‘Magister scholarum’” 


see Hist. MSS. Comm., Duke of Rutland’s MSS. iv. 82; Rashdall, ii. 353. 
* Wilkins’s Concilia, iii, pp. 3-8; Mun. Acad. p. 168. 
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Bishop Gynwell ultimately numbered among the university’s bene- 
factors.2 Only two commissions, dated 1363 and 1367 respec- 
tively, are found in the register of his successor, Buckingham. 
On 8 Nov. 1367 the university was freed from episcopal jurisdic- 
tion by the bull of Urban V,* notwithstanding which the bishop, on - 
4 May 1369, cited Adam de Toneworth, who had recently become 
chancellor, to appear before him for having been irregularly elected. 
He was again cited in the same year, and in all probability 
the citations were ignored.® 

The procedure of confirmation is similar in all the commissions, 
and reduced to its simplest form is as follows. The university 
sends messengers to the bishop with letters close requesting the 
confirmation “more solito’ of their elected chancellor. Letters 
patent introducing the messengers as the representatives of the 
university are next presented. Excuses having been offered for 
the chancellor’s absence, the bishop confirms briefly the nominated 
chancellor in his office ‘ de gratia speciali . . . donec aliud vobis 
super hoc dederimus in mandatis ’. Wetheringsete’s commission, 
which has many points of difference, is by far the most detailed 
of the records of confirmation found in the registers.® 

The messengers of the university in 1291 and 1293, the 
first two recorded occasions when such were sent, were a master 
of canon law and a master of arts. On the two following occasions 
a single university representative appeared before Bishop Sutton. 
By the time a new chancellor had been elected Dalderby had 
become diocesan, and on the university again sending a single 
messenger the bishop remonstrated. During the remainder of 
his episcopate a master of canon law, a master of civil law, 
and a proctor were usually sent; not always, however, men of 
authority—at least in the bishop’s opinion. He is found inquiring 
“quare maiores vniuersitatis ad episcopum non venerunt sicut 
fieri consueuit ’,’ and to a question put by him to the messengers 
who sought the confirmation of William de Bosco, the reply was 
“ignoramus quia iuvenes sumus et per tempus modicum in vniuer- 
sitate reximus’.® In October 1322, the first time messengers were 
sent to his successor Burghersh, representatives from the five 
faculties of theology, canon law, civil law, medicine, and arts 
were chosen.? Two months later statutes were promulgated 
in the university dealing with the office of chancellor, and 


8’ Mun. Acad. p. 187 (‘ Joh. de Synewelle’ ). 

4 Mun. Acad. p. 228; Cal. of Papal Reg., Letters, iv, pp. 66, 83. 

5 Buckingham’s Mem. ff. 70, 73. 

6 I have to thank the Rev. H. E. Salter for a few of the following facts, and 
Mr. G. W. Wheeler for some suggestions and corrections. In vol. xxiv, 735 ante, 
I omitted to record that my knowledge of the transcript in the Smith MS. was due 
to the kindness of Mr. F. Madan. 7 Dalderby’s Instit. f. 144. 

8 Ibid. f. 153. ® Burghersh’s Instit. f. 248. 
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by these it was provided that when a chancellor was elected 
“pro nova commissione habenda, per unum vel duos Magistros 
ad plus, super huiusmodi negotio ad plenum instructos mittatur’. 
Thenceforward a professor of civil law and a proctor were generally 
the representatives of the university. 

The excuses offered for the absence of the chancellor are 
interesting features of the commissions. The first recorded 
excuse is that the chancellor was already well known to the 
bishop," which was evidently a retort to Sutton’s objection 
to give a commission ‘ personae sibi incognitae’.* Expense and 
interruption of study were frequently put forward. One of the 
excuses for Cobham’s absence was that if he had come in person 
‘ oportuisset secundum morem solitum quod de singulis faculta- 
tibus secum venisset unus regens, et sic in eisdem facultatibus 
cessatum fuisset eis absentibus ad magnum studentium detrimen- 
tum’, and for Wetheringsete’s ‘si venisset cessatum fuisset in 
ipsius absencia a lectura per alios magistros professionis sue ’.™ 
Disturbances in the university due to the absence of the chancellor 
were also urged. In Favresham’s commission reference is made 
to the evil deeds of a faction called Lucan.” Burdon’s excuse 
was that the justiciars of the king were at Oxford, and it would 
therefore be unseemly for him to leave the town. He had, 
moreover, a sermon due on Ash Wednesday.’® William de 
Bosco could not appear ‘ quod non habuit eveccionem paratam 
pro tanto domino et quod eveccio ipsius fuit in loco multum 
distanti ab vniuersitate ’.” By the time of Bishop Burghersh 
all the various excuses for absence had crystallized into ‘ propter 
pericula quae in absentia Cancellarii inter scolares ad Universi- 
tatem Oxon. undique confluentes potuerunt de facili imminere ’. 
In the last commission found in the registers, that granted to 
William de Courtney in 1367, the messengers made a bolder 
reply—the chancellors were not accustomed to come in person. 
The bishop asserted the contrary, and declared that unless they 
came in person he would not confirm. After some argument the 
messengers supplicated that the bishop would confirm ‘ de gratia 
ista vice’, to which he replied, ‘“ ex quo petitis graciam contempla- 
cione persone sic electe volumus vobis ista vice graciam facere 
specialem,” cum protestacione quod non intendebat derogare in 
aliquo iuri suo per huiusmodi graciam eis hac vice concessam, sed 
protestabat expresse quod noluit de cetero aliquem sic electum 
admittere nec confirmare nisi veniret in propria persona ’.™ 

© Mun. Acad. p. 107. “ Sutton’s Mem. f. 50’. 

% Annales Mon. iv. 317. 13 Dalderby’s Mem. 5°: Twyne ii. f. 4. 
™ Ibid. f. 143". The chancellor was invariably chosen from the faculties of theology 
and canon law: Mun. Acad. p. 493. 


'® Dalderby’s Instit. f. 145’. 8 Tbid. f. 149. 
7 Ibid. f. 153. *® Buckingham’s Instit. f. 342. 
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The uniformity of phrase and formula is a very marked feature 
in all the commissions, especially in the letters presented by the 
university and the letter of the bishop confirming the commission. 
The uniformity of university rhetoric was probably largely due to 
the restraining and conservative tendencies of the diocesan, who, 
mindful of inconvenient precedents, refused to be disarmed even 
when it was reported that alterations had been made solely to 
do him greater honour.” Previous commissions were frequently 
consulted with a view to ascertaining whether procedure accorded 
with ancient usage, and the collation was evidently performed in 
no perfunctory manner.” A deliberate attempt seems to have 
been made to alter the form of letters when Richard de Clive 
was confirmed. Gilbert de Segrave, the university’s messenger, 
presented a letter which differed from any preceding it in the 
registers, and which contained a not very appropriate reference 
to ‘ fratribus nostri collegii’. This letter having been collated 
with previous letters and found different, the bishop censured 
it; whereupon Gilbert de Segrave ‘exhibuit statim aliam 
litteram sub hac forma’, which was the usual one referring 
picturesquely to those who seek the pearl of knowledge in the 
field of learning.” 

Episcopal interference seldom preceded the nomination of 
a chancellor, but in 1314 Bishop Dalderby addressed a letter to 
the official of the archdeacon and dean of Christianity command- 
ing him to have proclaimed in every church in Oxford that no 
one under pain of excommunication ‘pro cancellario se gerere 
uel in aliquo ad officium cancellarie spectancia exercere quouis 
modo presumat, aut banna seu denunciaciones nomine cancellarii 
vniuersitatis predicte edi faciat seu proponi, et ne quis pareat 
cuiquam de facto ad pretactum officium pertinencia exercenti, 
donec per nos aliquis in ipsius vniuersitatis Cancellarium sit 
prefectus’.”* This letter is immediately preceded in the register 
by another in which Dalderby quotes a letter of Sutton directed 
against those in the university who presume to give effect to 
statutes calculated to prejudice the rights and liberties of the see. 
Again, in 1343, on a similar occasion, Bishop Becke commanded 
the senior professor of theology to warn all those ‘ qui de ipsius 
cancellarii prefeccione fuerint tractaturi et in eiusdem nomina- 
cione interfuerint, quod per confederacionem seu conspiracionem 
aut machinaciones illicitas ad predictum officium neminem nomi- 
nare presumant ’.”* 


Apparently the only commission ever revoked was that of 


'* Dalderby’s Instit. f. 143". 


* Sutton’s Mem. ff. 50, 87, 178"; Dalderby’s Instit. ff. 143", 145"; Buckingham’s 


Instit. f. 335. *t Sutton’s Mem. f. 178”. 
*2 Dalderby’s Mem. f. 265. *3 Becke’s Mem. f. 33. 
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John Lutterel, but the bishop was careful to add in his letter 
that he had done so with no intention of setting a precedent or 
of infringing the privileges of the university, but had acted ‘ vestro 
rogamine mediante ’.”4 

The three following documents represent respectively the first 
record in detail of a commission, the most elaborate record, and 
an example of the later conventional form. 


STRICKLAND GIBSON. 
Sutton, Memoranda, f. 50. 


Registrum nominacionis magistri Simonis de Gandauo in Cancellarium 
Oxon. 

Memorandum quod xvj kal. Ianuarii anno domini M°CC° Nonagesimo 
primo apud Wuburn iuxta Wycumb Episcopo existente in manso Rectoris 
ibidem in camera mane venerunt ad eum Magister Thomas de Cobeham 
in decretis et Magister Iohannes de Mora in artibus apud Oxon. actualiter 


tune regentes Episcopo exhibentes litteram Universitatis Oxon. clausam 
sub hac forma. 


Reverendo patri in Christo ac domino domino Oliuero dei gracia 
Lincoln. Episcopo vniuersitatis Oxon. cetus humilis Magistrorum 
salutem et obedienciam debitam et deuotam. Affeccionis paterne 
dileccionem habere vos condecet circa querentes in agro studii sciencie 
margaritam que domum dei multipliciter conuenustat in hiis precipue 
que non possunt absque denegacione gracie ac iuris iniuria denegari. 
Hine est quod cum Magister Simon de Gandauo doctor sacre theologie 
a nostra vniuersitate [f. 50°] ad officium cancellarie per cessionem ma- 
gistri Iohannis de monemuta vacantis concorditer sit electus, a vestre 
paternitatis beniuolencia eius eleccionem more solito petimus con- 
firmari. Talem ergo si placet vos exhibeatis in hac parte ut filiorum 
vestrorum sinceritas augeatur et paterne dileccionis caritas comprobetur. 
Valeat paternitas uestra reuerenda tempore diuturno. 


Qua perlecta et plenius intellecta quesitum fuit a dictis magistris an alia 
haberent exhibenda pro negocio pro quo uenerunt. Et responderunt quod 
non. Deinde ipsis secedentibus et Episcopo aliquantulum deliberante 
cum suis iterum quesitum fuit a magistris predictis utrum haberent aliquod 
procuratorium nomine vniuersitatis ad prosequendum negocium supra- 
dictum, qui dixerunt quod non, adicientes quod non fuerat moris ut 
credebant. Cuius pretextu examinata fuerunt registra priora de com- 
missionibus prius factis in hoc casu, per que constabat procuratoria pro 
prosecucione huius negocii prius sepius fuisse transmissa. Fuit insuper 
quesitum a magistris prefatis quare dictus Archidiaconus ad officium 
cancellarie nominatus in propria persona non uenit ex quo hoc facere 
comode potuit saltem ad tam propinqua. Qui ad hoc dicebant quod 
persona ipsa Episcopo fuerat satis nota. Demum diuerberato negocio 
hine et inde et precipue super eo quod dictus nominatus non uenit per- 
sonaliter: Episcopus tandem finaliter respondit, quod non obstante defectu 
procuratorii et absencia persone Archidiaconi predicti ea vice de gracia 


** Univ. Arch., Pix. I. 8; Rashdall’s Universities, ii. 425. 
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speciali dum tamen alias non trahetur ad consequenciam huiusmodi com- 
missio facienda absenti, ipsos libencius expediret nisi hoc refragaretur, 
quod prefatus Archidiaconus nominacioni de se facte omnino dissenserat 
sicut Episcopus asseruit se accepisse pro certo et ideo rogauit vniuersitatem 
per dictos magistros voce tenus quod debilitati et multiplici occupacioni 
dicti Archidiaconi compacientes, alium ad dictum officium nominarent, 
uel si hoc nollent, procurarent consensum dicti Archidiaconi et post- 
modum mitterent ad eundem Episcopum pro commissione habenda, qui 
eciam promisit magistris predictis, quod si prefatus Archidiaconus 
ad eum accederet sicut erat uenturus ad Natale sequens pro consensu 
adhibendo assumpcioni officii predicti diceret efficaciter quod sentiret. 
Tandem iij kal. Ianuarii anno predicto apud Tyngehirst venit ex parte 
vniuersitatis predicte magister Ricardus de Bradele procurator eiusdem 
petens ab episcopo commissionem concedi et fieri Archidiacono prenotato. 
Cumque constaret Episcopo per collacionem habitam cum eodem Archidia- 
cono medio tempore prius labente de ipsius dissensu priori mutato in con- 
sensum commissionem fieri precepit que facta extitit, et dicto magistro 
Ricardo magno sigillo signata tradita sub hac forma. 


Oliuerus permissione diuina Lincoln. Episcopus dilectis in Christo 
filiis magistris et scolaribus vniuersitatis Oxon. salutem graciam et 
benedictionem. Ad instanciam uestre deuocionis officium cancellarie 
vniuersitatis uestre magistro Simoni de Gandauo Archidiacono Oxon. in 
theologia inter vos actualiter nunc regenti, ita quod huiusmodi com- 
missio sibi absenti facta ad consequenciam alias non trahetur, ad 
presens de gracia speciali committimus per presentes donec aliud vobis 
super hoc dederimus in mandatis. valete. Datum apud Tyngehirst 
iij kal. Ianuarii Anno domini M°.CC°. nonagesimo primo. 


Vide plus de hac materia in sequenti folio in parte alba. 

[f. 51v] Deinde viij Id. Ianuarii anno predicto dictus magister Ricardus 
de Bradele rediens apud Tyngehirst exposuit episcopo qualiter magistri 
vniuersitatis Oxon. in eundem magistrum Ricardum exscanduerant pro 
eo quod portauit commissionem prescriptam pro quibusdam nouis uerbis 
in ea insertis illis scilicet, ita quod huiusmodi commissio facta absenti 
ad consequenciam alias non trahetur, et idem supplicauit humiliter vt 
Episcopus sibi confuso quodam modo pie compaciens illa uerba noua de 
dicta commissione tollere dignaretur presertim cum illa uerba subse- 
quencia, de gracia speciali, pro intencione Episcopi quod non teneatur de 
necessitate committere absenti sufficienter operarentur ut dicebat. 
Episcopus uero deliberato aliquantulum cum suis, dicto magistro Ricardo 
cum tanta humiliacione supplicanti et instanti pro mutacione dictorum 


uerborum admodum compaciens, illa amoueri precepit concedens com- 
missionem fieri sub hac forma. 


Oliuerus permissione diuina Lincoln. Episcopus dilectis in Christo 
filiis magistris et scolaribus vniuersitatis Oxon. salutem graciam et 
benedictionem. Ad instanciam uestre deuocionis officium Cancellarie 
vniuersitatis uestre magistro Simoni de Gandauo Archidiacono Oxon. 
in theologia inter uos actualiter nunc regenti ad presens de gracia speciali 
committimus per presentes donec aliud vobis super hoc dederimus in 
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mandatis. valete. Datum apud Tyngehirst viij Id. Ianuarii Anno 
domini M°.CC°, Nonagesimo primo. 


Demum dixit Episcopus prefato magistro Ricardo. Nos uidemus qualiter 
latet anguis in cordibus magistrorum Oxon. et quomodo nituntur reuerti 
ad antiquam stulticiam suam, et idem dicas eis ex parte nostra et nisi 
feceris nos faciemus in proximo aduentu nostro ad locum illum si uixerimus, 
quod tantum fecerunt ista vice quod in proxima nominacione cancellarii 
ueniet siue dici debeat electus siue nominatus ad nos personaliter, siue 
simus in propinquo siue in remoto secundum quod motus animi nostri nobis 
ingerit in presenti. 

Dalderby, Institutions, f. 143”. 


Memorandum quod vj Id. Nouembris anno domini M°.CCC°. secundo 
apud Derteford venerunt ad Episcopum magistri Iohannes de Hale et 
Willelmus de Anney magistri in artibus apud Oxon. actualiter regentes et 
exhibuerunt Episcopo quamdam litteram sub hac forma clausam. 


Venerabili in Christo patri domino Iohanni dei gracia Lincoln. 
Episcopo sui si placet deuocionis filii Cetus vnanimis magistrorum 
vniuersitatis Oxon. obediencie deuocionem patri debite cum omni 
reuerencia filiali. Debitum pastoralis officii comodis subditorum solerter 
inuigilans et precipue singularis affeccio pii patris que exuberare 
dinoscitur circa querentes in studio sciencie margaritas nos excitant 
et inducunt vt tam in hiis que sunt fauoris et gracie quam consuetudinis 
seu iusticie consuete ad vestre paternitatis suffragium recurramus 
intrepide et effectum beniuolum more solito consequamur. Hinc est 
quod cum Magister Walterus de Wetheringsete sacre theologie professor 
ad officium cancellarie vacantis per cessionem magistri Iacobi de 
Cobham iuris canonici professoris per nos nuper vt condecet vnanimiter 
sit electus beniuolenciam votiuis precibus exoramus paternam quatinus 
eleccionem ipsius vestra dignetur paternitas absque morose dilacionis 
obstaculo more solito confirmare, ad quietem studencium paterne con- 
solacionis presidium et laudem ac gloriam creatoris. In prosperitate 
felici cum mentis leticia vos conseruet omnium retributor. Datum 
Oxon. viij Id. Nouembris Anno domini M°.CCC®. secundo. 


Et cum sero esset nec vacaret de negocio quod eadem littera tangebat 
tractare Episcopus dixit eis quod die sequente sequerentur eum vsque ad 
ciuitatem London. et ibi responderetur eisdem; quo die dictis magistris 
apud vetus Templum London. coram Episcopo in ipsius camera constitutis 
et lecta littera memorata quesiuit ab eis Episcopus an alia exhibenda 
haberent qui protinus exhiberunt quoddam procuratorium et quamdam 
litteram resignatoriam sub hiis formis. 


Venerabili in Christo patri domino Iohanni dei gracia Lincoln. 
Episcopo deuoti si placet filii Cetus vnanimis magistrorum vniuersitatis 
Oxon. obediencie debitum cum honore et deuotum reuerencie famula- 
tum. Ad petendum et instancius prosequendum pariter et habendum 
nostro nomine confirmacionem eleccionis de viro prouido et honesto 
magistro Waltero de Wetheringsete sacre theologie doctore electo ad 
Officium cancellarie nuper per nos concorditer inibi celebrate, discretos 
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viros videlicet magistros Iohannem de Hale procuratorem vuniuersitatis 
predicte et magistrum Willelmum de Anney nostros procuratores 
legitimos et nuncios speciales ordinamus facimus et constituimus per 
presentes. Dantes eisdem plenariam potestatem et speciale mandatum 
petendi et recipiendi nomine nostro confirmacionem eleccionis predicte 
in personam memorati magistri Walteri ac omnia et singula que dictum 
eleccionis negocium contingere potuerunt quoquomodo apud vestre 
paternitatis clemenciam efficaciter prosequendi. Ratum habituri et 
gratum quicquid per eosdem procuratores seu nuncios actum gestum 
vel procuratum fuerit in premissis. In testimonium omnis rei sigillum 
nostrum commune presentibus duximus apponendum. Floreat vestre 
paternitatis benignitas diu in prosperis et secundis fructificet incre- 
mentis. Datum Oxon. viij Id. Nouembris Anno domini M°.CCC°. 
secundo. 

Venerabili in Christo patri ac domino Reuerendo domino I. dei 
gracia Lincoln. Episcopo suus humilis et deuotus Iacobus de Cobeham 
reuerenciam debitam cum honore. Quia plurimis ac variis negociis 
prepeditus existo ita quod ad officium Cancellarii Oxon. gerendum seu 
etiam exercendum ad presens venire non valeo, de vestre reuerende 
paternitatis licencia dicto officio cedo per presentes. In cuius rei 
testimonium sigillum meum presentibus est appensum Anno domini 
M°.CCC°. secundo penultimo die mensis Octobris. 


Deinde examinato registro Episcopi et predecessorum suorum super pro- 
cessibus habitis cum nominatis ad officium cancellarie vniuersitatis Oxon. 
temporibus retroactis inuentum fuit quod forma dicte littere vniuersitatis 
Episcopo misse per quam petebatur electus magistrorum eiusdem more 
solito confirmari ab aliis litteris in casu huiusmodi prius missis in forma 
totaliter discrepare. Et episcopo querente a magistris predictis quare 
forma fuit commutata, iidem magistri responderunt quod solum fuit 
mutata pro eo quod forma antiqua non videbatur satis competens et ornata 
tanto domino destinanda: deinde quesitum fuit ab eisdem quare nominatus 
non venit personaliter sicut tenetur et facere consueuit, et responderunt quod 
si venisset cessatum fuisset in ipsius absencia a lectura per alios magistros 
professionis sue et oportuit ipsum magnas fecisse expensas in eundo et 
redeundo precipue Episcopo extra diocesim existente quarum dicta vniver- 
sitas penuriam paciebatur vt dixerunt. Et episcopus ad hoc, quando non 
fuit nisi vna cista communis que vocatur Lincoln. in vniuersitate predicta 
tunc habuit vniuersitas sumptus pro negociis suis expediendis et nunc 
tales ciste multiplicate ex quibus potuissent dicti magistri copiam expen- 
sarum saltem ex mutuo habuisse, et dictis [f. 144] magistris respondentibus 
se ab vniuersitate predicta nihil recepisse nomine expensarum, quesitum 
fuit ab eis quare maiores vniuersitatis ad episcopum non venerunt sicut 
fieri consueuit siue nominatus veniret personaliter siue vniuersitas mitteret 
pro commissione sibi absenti de gracia facienda, et ipsi allegarunt expen- 
sarum penuriam sicut prius : super quibus habita deliberacione, episcopus 
respondit eisdem quod citra Natale ad aliquod manerium ecclesie sue a 
municipio Oxon per septem miliaria ad minus concedente domino declinaret 
et ibi posset nominatus ad eum venire personaliter absque carencia lec- 
cionum et grauamine expensarum, sibique taliter venienti paratus foret 
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facere quicquid iuris esset in casu huiusmodi siue moris. Et ne pro defectu 
commissionis huiusmodi dampnum vel periculum in vniuersitate predicta 
interim imineret: optulit eis Episcopus de gracia commissionem dicto 
nominato faciendam vsque ad festum Natalis predictum. Sed dicti magistri 
asserentes se talem commissionem temporalem recipere non audere, 
protinus recesserunt. Postmodum xv kal. Decembris anno predicto 
episcopo apud Tinghirst existente venerunt ad ipsum ibidem magistri 
Ricardus fuge in iure canonico, Dyonisius Auenel in iure ciuili, Oliuerus 
Deyncurt et Iohannes de sancto Amando in artibus actualiter regentes in 
vniuersitate pretacta et exhibuerunt Episcopo litteram eiusdem vniuersitatis 
sub continencia infrascripta. 


Reuerendo patri suo in Christo et domino Johanni dei gracia Lincoln. 
Episcopo vniuersitatis Oxon. cetus humilis magistrorum salutem et 
obedienciam debitam et deuotam. Affeccionis paterne dileccionem 
habere vos condecet circa querentes in agro studii sciencie margaritam 
que domum dei multipliciter conuenustat in hiis que precipue non 
possunt absque denegacione gracie ac iuris iniuria denegari. Hinc 
est quod cum magister Walterus de Wetheringsete sacre theologie 
professor a nostra vniuersitate ad officium Cancellarie per cessionem 
magistri Iacobi de Cobham vacantis concorditer sit electus a vestre 
paternitatis beniuolencia eius eleccionem more solito petimus confirmari, 
talem ergo si placet vos exhibeatis in hac parte vt filiorum vestrorum 
sinceritas augeatur et paterne dileccionis caritas comprobetur: valeat 
paternitas vestra reuerenda per tempora longiora. Datum Oxon. xvij 
kal. Decembris Anno domini M°.CCC°. secundo. 


Asseruerunt requisiti se nihil aliud exhibendum habere sed petebant quod 
Episcopus eleccionem factam de dicto magistro Waltero more solito 
confirmaret. Et cum diceretur eis quod non fuit eleccio sed simplex 
nominacio reputanda, nec confirmari sed officium Cancellarie nominato 
per vniuersitatem vsque ad beneplacitum Episcopi committi solummodo 
consueuit: petebant quod siue esset confirmacio siue commissio facienda, 
episcopus eos more solito expediret. Habitaque altercacione diutina super 
eo quod nominatus personaliter non venit, tandem dixit Episcopus, aut 
petitis quod huiusmodi negocium in absencia nominati expediatur de iure 
et consuetudine vel etiam graciose, et illisrespondentibus se nihil velle petere 
nisi quod episcopus huiusmodi negocium more solito siue de iure vel 
consuetudine siue de gracia pro suo arbitrio+ expediret, dixit Episcopus 
quod gracia nisi petenti facienda non foret, vnum iniunxit eis quod delibera- 
rent vsque in crastinum et sibi super disiunctiua huiusmodi responderent. 
In crastino vero dicti magistri coram episcopo personaliter constituti vt 
prius peticioni pristine institerunt asserentes se mandatum petendi aliud 
non habere. Et quia in sua peticione se semper ad morem solitum 
referebant, recitatum fuit eis registrum de commissionibus factis magistris 
Iacobo de Cobham, Ricardo de Clyue, Rogero de Weseham et Rogero de 
martiuall factis in absencia eorundem in quo continebatur quod singulis 
vicibus commissionem huiusmodi fieri de gracia petebatur. Quo viso dicti 
magistri dicentes se velle super huiusmodi peticione cum vniuersitate 


1 libito deleted. 
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deliberare, licenciati ab episcopo recesserunt. Postea xij kal. Ianuarii 
anno predicto apud Thame vbi episcopus adtunc fuit memorato magistro 
Waltero de Wetheringsete in Cancellarium nominato ibidem personaliter 
existente venerunt magistri Dionisius Auenel predictus Iohannes procurator 
vniuersitatis Oliuerus Deyncourt, Iohannes de sancto Amando? et prefatum 
magistrum Walterum per vniuersitatem in cancellarium vt premittitur 
nominatum eidem Episcopo presentarunt humiliter postulantes quod 
idem nominatus personaliter comparens expediretur more solito circa 
personaliter comparentes primitus obseruato; dicto nominato obiecit quod 
de officio Cancellarie se intromiserat eodem officio vacante in preiudicium 
ipsius Episcopi a quo idem est officium affirmandum*; ad quod dictus 
nominatus respondit se nihil exercuisse de hiis que spectant ad iurisdic- 
cionem spiritualium sed de hiis que contingunt regiam potestatem, et 
episcopus adiecit, quod nec vnum nec aliud antequam esset cancellarius 
debuerat attemptasse, exemplum ponens in episcopis et aliis prelatis regalia 
optinentibus qui licet ad episcopatum vel aliam prelatinam eligantur et 
a Rege admittantur de huiusmodi regalibus se non possunt intromittere 
donec per superiorem suum ecclesiasticum eleccio confirmetur. Super 
quibus habita altercacione aliquali episcopus huiusmodi culpam dicto 
nominato ea vice remittens eidem commissionem tradidit sub hac 
forma. 


Iohannes permissione diuina Lincoln. Episcopus dilectis in Christo 
filiis magistris et scolaribus vniuersitatis Oxon. vniuersis salutem 
graciam et benediccionem. Ad instanciam vestre deuocionis officium 
cancellarie vniuersitatis vestre magistro Waltero de Wetheringsete in 
theologia inter vos actualiter nunc regenti per vos nobis ad idem 
officium nominato et ad nos propter hoc apud Thame personaliter 
venienti et coram nobis presencialiter constituto duximus committen- 
dum donec aliud vobis super hoc dederimus in mandatis. Datum 
apud Thame xiij kal. Ianuarii Anno domini M°.CCC°. secundo et 
Consecracionis nostre Tertio. 


Becke, Institutions, f. 95. 


Memorandum quod vj Idus Marcii Anno domini Millesimo CCC™° quadra- 
gesimo sexto apud Lincoln. Magister Thomas de Buktone iuris ciuilis 
professor et Rogerus Lok officium procuratoris vniuersitatis Oxon. geréns 
coram Officiali Lincoln. sede vacante personaliter constituti exhibuerunt 
eidem litteram vniuersitatis predicte clausam sub hac forma. 


Reuerende discrecionis viro domino Custodi spiritualitatis Episcopatus 
Lincoln. sede vacante, eiusve locum tenenti vniuersitatis Oxon. cetus 
humilis Magistrorum obedienciam debitam ac deuotam. Affeccionis 
sincere dileccionem habere vos condecet erga querentes in agro studii 
sciencie margaritam que domum dei multipliciter conuenustat in hiis 
que precipue non possunt absque denegacione gracie ac iuris iniuria 
denegari, hinc est quod Magister Iohannes de Northwode doctor sacre 
theologie a nostra vniuersitate ad officium cancellarie iterato concorditer 
est electus, a vestra reuerenda beniuolencia, eius eleccionem more solito 


* MS. Durando. * MS. affirmendum. 
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petimus confirmari, talem erga vos si placet exhibeatis in hac parte vt 
deuotorum vestrorum sinceritas augeatur et benigne dileccionis caritas 
comprobetur. Valeat dominacio vestra reuerenda per tempora longiora. 
Datum Oxon. iij die Mensis Marcii Anno domini Millesimo CCCOmexlyjt. 


Eisdem die et loco exhibuerunt insuper prefati Magistri Thomas et Rogerus 
eidem Officiali quoddam procuratorium patens sub hac forma. 


Reuerende discrecionis viro domino Custodi spiritualitatis Episcopatus 
Lincoln. sede vacante eiusve locum tenenti vniuersitatis Oxon. Cetus 
humilis magistrorum salutem et obedienciam debitam ac deuotam. 
Nouerit discrecio vestra reuerenda, quam in singulorum nostrorum 
negociorum promocione semper graciosam recepimus et beniuolam, quod 
nos dilectos nobis in Christo conmagistros nostros et amicos Magistrum 
Thomam de Buktone iuris ciuilis professorem et Magistrum Rogerum 
Lok officium procuratoris nostre vniuersitatis gerentem nostros veros 
et legitimos procuratores et nuncios speciales et quemlibet eorum 
insolidum coniunctim et diuisim constituimus et facimus per presentes 
ad petendam et recipiendam confirmacionem et commissionem more 
solito a vestra dominacione reuerenda electi nostri in cancellarium: 
ratum habituri et gratum quicquid dicti procuratores vel nuncii nostri 
vel quilibet eorum in premissis duxerint vel duxerit faciendum. In 
culus rei testimonium sigillum commune vniuersitatis nostre predicte 
presentibus duximus apponendum. Datum Oxon. dicto die Mensis 
Marcii Anno domini Millesimo CCCme xlyjt, 


Quibus perlectis statim Officialis quesiuit ab eisdem procuratoribus quid 
petere vellent, ipsi protinus respondebant, petimus, domine, Electum 
nostrum in cancellarium more solito expediri, quibus Officialis respondit, 
illum quem vos nominatis Electum, nos vocamus nominatum, et quare non 
venit personaliter sicut et alii eum precedentes facere consueuerunt; qui 
dixerunt quod tunc propter pericula que in absencia cancellarii inter 
scolares ad vniuersitatem Oxon. vndique confluentes poterunt de facili 
iminere, se nequiuit aliqualiter absentare, et ideo absenti huiusmodi 
commissionem fieri more solito instancius postularunt. Et cum quereretur 
per Officialem ab eis vtrum de iure vel de gracia hoc fieri petebant, dicebant, 
Domine reuerende, nos petimus a discrecione vestra reuerenda iuxta 
formam solitam hac vice graciose expediri. Et statim Officialis respondit 
sub hiis verbis. Quia vos petitis graciam, ideo vobis graciam specialem 
facimus ista vice et precepit eis fieri quandam commissionem sub hac 
forma. 


Willelmus Bachiler canonicus ecclesie Lincoln. Officialis Lincoln. 
sede vacante dilectis nobis Magistris et scolaribus vniuersitatis Oxon. 
Lincoln. diocesis salutem in amplexibus saluatoris. Ad instanciam vestre 
deuocionis officium cancellarii vniuersitatis predicte Magistro Iohanni 
de Northwode sacre pagine professori inter vos actualiter nunc regenti 
quamuis absenti ob certas causas coram nobis allegatas et sufficienter 
probatas hac vice de gracia speciali committimus per presentes 
quousque nos seu alius iure episcopali Lincoln. diocesis presidens aliud 
vobis super hoc dederimus seu dederit in mandatis. Datum apud 
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Lincoln. vjt? Id. Marcii Anno domini Millesimo CCC™° quadragesimo 


sexto. 

Chancellor elected Retiring Chancellor Date of confirmation 
John de Monemuta William de Kingscote 6 June 1290! 

30 Dec. 1291? 
Simon de Gandavo per cess. J. de Monemuta 6 Jan. 1292 
) > 9 3 

Roger de Martivall per resig. S,. de Gandavo 23 ce er 
Roger de Wesenham per cess. R. de Martivall 11 Feb. 1295° 
Richard de Clive ne R. de Wesenham 2 Nov. 1297° 
James de Cobeham ‘” R. de Clyve 8 May 1300° 
Walter de Wetheringsete * J. de Cobham 20 Dec. 1302? 
Simon de Favresham se W. de Wetheringsete 31 Jan. 1304° 
Walter Burdun s S. de Favresham 14 Feb. 1306” 
William de Bosco a W. de Bordon 6 Apr. 1308 '” 
Henry de Mamesfeld per renun. W. de Bosco 27 Oct. 1309," 
Henry de Harkele per cess. H. de Mammesfeld 11 Dec. 1312" 
John Lutterel per mort. H. de Harcla 15 Oct. 1317" 
Henry de Gower per revoc. J. Lutterel 18 Oct. 1322"! 
William de Alberwyk per cess. H, de Gouwer 3 Nov. 1325" 
Thomas de Hothom = W. de Alburwyk 25 Jan. 1327" 
Roger de Stretton 9» Ralph de Salopia 12 Nov. 1329” 
Nigel de Wauere is R. de Stretton 30 Nov. 1330 °° 
Richard FitzRalph (Ri- N. de Wauere 30 May 1332" 

cardus Radulfi) 
Hugh de Willughby per cess. R. FitzRalph 14 May 1334°*° 
Robert de Stretteford % H. de Wiloughby 9 May 1335°*! 
John de Lecche Office vacant 10 Nov. 1338 * 
William de Skelton per cess. J. de Lecche 26 Dec. 1339 ** 
William de Bergeveney * W. de Skelton 10 June 1341 ** 
William de Bergeveny * Re-elected 10 June 1343 * 
John de Northwode + W. de Bergeveny 15 May 1345 ** 
John de Northwode Re-elected 10 Mar. 1347 * 
John de Echingham percess. John de Renham 15 June 1363 ** 
William Courtenay Adam de Toneworth 10 June 1367 * 


A Defence of the Proscription of the Yorkists in 1459 


ATTENTION has never, I think, been called to the subjoined 
fragment. Though unfortunately mutilated at the beginning, 
and in places corrupted by a bad copyist, it probably contains all 
the important part of a curious political pamphlet. The date is 
clearly the latter part of 1459 or beginning of 1460, and the aim 
seems to be to prevent any weakening on Henry VI’s part in the 


1 Sutton, Mem. f. 3. > Ibid. f. 50. % Ibid. f. 86". * toe. £, ¥i7. 
* Ibid. £. 178°. ® Dalderby, Mem. f. 5’. * Dalderby, Instit. f. 143”. 
* Ibid. £. 145. * Ibid. f. 149. © bid. f. 153. 4 Ibid. f. 154°. 
2 Tbid. f. 161. 8 Ibid. £. 168. “ Burghersh, Instit. f. 248. 

1% Jbid. f, 252°. 16 Tbid. f. 2587. 7 Ibid. f. 261. 8 Ibid. £. 263. 


** Ibid. £. 266" (Ricardus Radi in the MS., incorrectly transcribed by Wood and 
in Munimenta Academica as Ricardus Radin). 

0 Ibid. f. 268°. "1 Ibid. £. 272. *2 Ibid. f. 280". *3 Ibid. f. 283. 

** Ibid. f£. 288". * Becke, Instit.f. 88". °° Ibid. f. 92%. 7 Ibid. f. 95. 

* Buckingham, Instit. f. 335. *% Ibid. f. 341°. 
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newly-adopted policy of extreme measures against the Yorkist 
leaders. It is a little surprising that it has not attracted earlier 
notice, for it has a linguistic interest, as it seems to me, not 
inferior to its historical importance, and the volume in which it 
occurs contains a well-known copy of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales 
(Royal MS. 17 D. xv in the British Museum). Certainly there 
are found in it a considerable number of English words for the 
use of which Sir James Murray and his collaborators give no 
instance earlier than the sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, or 
even in one case nineteenth centuries, and at least one which is 
not known to them atall.' In its present imperfect state the work 
has no title, but the name Somnium Vigilantis, given to it in 
a seventeenth-century catalogue, may have been taken from the 
lost beginning, or from an old cover, for the volume has been 
rebound at least once since that time. The writer, the possessor 
of a vigorous though excessively latinized style, is not named, 
and gives but little internal evidence for his identification, but he 
seems to be a lawyer, and, although it is always a perilous tempta- 
tion to ascribe an unnamed tract to the author of other pieces 
found in the same volume, it is noteworthy that among the other 
contents of the manuscript, written on similar paper, is the Declara- 
tion of Sir John Fortescue,’ for it is difficult to point out any other 
Lancastrian pamphleteer more likely to have been employed on 
this occasion. He was at this time chief justice of the king’s 
bench, and afterwards received in exile the nominal office of 
chancellor. It must be confessed, however, that there are 
difficulties in explaining why the two tracts should have been 
transcribed in the same volume and presumably about the same 
time,* for the Declaration is a recantation of his Lancastrian 
writings exacted from him upon his reconciliation to Edward 1V 
in 1471. In any case internal evidence clearly indicates that it 
is not autograph. J. P. Gison. 


. « » [PJerylle the whiche bene lyke to falle, withoute a direccion be had 
in this behalfe. So that yf ye tender my desyres ye shall procure an 
universalle quyet unto you alle, and yf ye dyspyse them to ‘4 ymportable 


* See, e.g. New English Dictionary, s.vv. appreciable, corroboration, curiality, 
and erubescence. A new word is ‘ recay ’, decidedly preferable to its modern equivalent 
‘ recidivation ’. 

* ©The Declaration made by John Fortescu, knyght, upon certayn wrytinges sent 
oute of Scotteland ayenst the kinges title to the roialme of Engelond,’ printed in 
Lord Clermont’s Works of Sir J. Fortescue, 1869, i. 523. 

* The full original contents of 17 D. xv were: (1) Canterbury Tales (on a paper 
with another water-mark); (2) a printed paper (Machlinia’s press) relating to the 
marriage treaty negotiated between Edward IV and Louis XI in 1475 (see Archaeologia, 
xxxiiy p. 325), now transferred to the Printed Book Department of the Museum; 
(3) the present document; (4) the Declaration; (5) Balade of the King, i.e. of the 
return of Edward IV in 1471; (6) John Russell’s poem, ‘The Book of Nurture.’ 

* ie. tod. 
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mfortune wolle you comprehende and envyroune withoute hope of 
delyverance. Tharfor it *; good that ye enclyne to myne entente for 
your syngulere welth and for the generall consolaccion of alle this contre. 

Postequam autem ignotus ille et de foris adueniens nephaustus lurco 
dictis suis finem imponeret, surrexit in medium vir indolis egregie qui ex 
Jigura vultus et vocis gestuque corporis laudatissimis optima se facturum omni 
videnti spopondit, et audiens proposicionis finem alterius citra id quod 
honestatis est conclusisse cum minarum inieccione, qua® presumpcione 
dicentis molestatus in hec que secuntur redargucionis verba seruata modestia 
prorupit per eum qui sequitur modum. 

Frend me thinketh youre wysdome is sore infecte with ingnorance. It 
is ayenste the curtasye of rethorique namely before eny prynce or high 
astat, to whom alle honoure and dredfulnesse be du with lauly subjeccioun, 
to entremedle eny wordis that ben sounynge to menasses offeringe, and 
ye nevertheles amonge your presumptuous blastes toke none erubescennce 
or shame to uther® such langage that longeth more for a soverain unto 
his subget than unto you that ar but an unknowen gest. But that ye 
may openly undyrstonde the grete curyalite of this moste noble auditte, 
youre rudnes and undyscrete demeanynge shalle put none obstacle but 
that ye shalle have audience, safe oon thinge ye most observe in this 
partie, that ye be as succynt and compendious as ye may, reducinge into 
youre mynde before whome ye make your peroracion ; and yf ye be not 
fully avysed ye shalle of the exuberant cortesye of this noble place have 
respitte in tyme of bettere delyberacyon. 

Tune vero alter nec tam generose oblacioni vicem reddens graciarum nec 
amplius deliberandi requirens tempus, sed impudica fronte atque toruis 
inspiciens luminibus ad regium oratorem in hunc modum mente superba? 
respondit. 

Syr, ye pretende an office to whome longeth gretter habilite than ye 
have shewyd. But for asmuche as I intende a more appreciable good 
than is the reformacion of you I wol desiste of extravagaunte colloquies 
and labure to the explanacion of myne entent. 

I am commen on the behalve of thoo persons that ye calle lordis of 
tyme passed, and how be hit that such an opinyoun is diffused amonge 
you, peraventure the latent trowth is other wyse. Nevertheles for because 
that it is hard to abolysshe a rumour that is oones taken in the wlgare 
voyce, I wolle presuppose for the way of communicacion that thay bene 
as ye reput thaim. Than the cause of my cummyng is to labur for thair 
grace and to desire a good direccion to be taken in this partie. And in 
this I shalle lymyte unto you certeyn articles for the corroboracion of 
myne entent, yf ye wyll suffre me to say. 

Primus articulus. Firste I say, gronded upon a tru principall, that 
pe most commendable vertu that may be in a prynce is to be clement 
and myld and to have rigorousenes in abomynacion, for howbeit that 
justice is full necessare with other cardinalles vertues, yet none of tham 
hath pat redolent swhetnes that hath clemencie and myldenes; and the 
cause is this, for it reconsyled a kynge to himselfe and to his peple by 


5 MS. quam. There is perhaps some more serious corruption in the text. 
* marg. ulter. * MS. swperbia, 
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the mene of pyte and mercy, the whiche may have coexistennce with all 
other vertues, and ben compatible with every accioun and dede that 
longeth to man. And tharfor myldnes oght to be had in every prynce, 
the which expired in the kynge yf thes lordes ben not reconsiled and 
restored to grace. 

Secundus articulus. Also it is a point of prudent direccioun, when too 
yveles ben concurrent and the oon is of las malice than is the other, to 
suffre it rather to procede than it the whiche is of more grevance and of 
greter perniciosite. Nowe Y wylle that it be so that thes lordis have 
gretely offende. That is oon yvell. But yf thay ben utterly distroyed 
for thar offences the royame shall have much more hurt in thar sub- 
vercione than it was in ony of thar offence. Wherfor I conclude that it 
is more behovfulle to the kynge and the royame to pardon hem in thes 
pretens forysfactures than so yrreparably to ponyssche hem withoute pyte 
or mercye. 

Tercius articulus. Also howbeit that in the dede doynge it semeth to him 
{that] but superficialy considereth tharin, that thar fyrste, secund and 
laste arrysinge were to exorbitant from thar faithe and du subjeccion and 
in the pernecious example of other, nevertheles hit oght not to be inter- 
preted in the wars partie for too causes: the fyrst that thay entende the 
commen welthe of alle the royame, for the which it is resonable and worship- 
full to expose himselfe to grete jeoperde of goodis and lyfe ; the secund is 
consyderynge the grete perplexite wherin the royame stode at that 
tyme, and noboly employnge himselfe to pe reformacion tharof, this oght 
to be ascrybed rather to vertue and magnanymite than to rebellyoun or such 
other odious names, and so to have reuardis and thankynges and not to 
be put to exicialle destruccion. 

Quartus articulus. And yf pe trowth be pure examynacion be tryed, it 
is no mann that can say or specially declare what harme ever thay dyde, 
but in the peremsion of such persones the whiche were odious to God and 
to the peple for thaire mysrule. And how be hit that other hapenth to 
be loste with thaim at that thyme, hit was not thare entente but happeth 
casually and ayenst thar wyll, for the whiche thinges to be punysshed it is 
incivile and unresonable. 

Quintus articulus. Forthermore consyderynge the multitude of 
thennemies that in every syde environneth this Royame it were more 
nede for to procure to have more heddes and lordis for the tuycioun and 
defence of the same than for to depose and destroy eny of thaim, specially 
suche as stoden gretely in the favouure of the peple, and that ben of olde 
ancetrie of gret myght and strenght, and thogh thay have offendyde yet 
thar offence is not so gret but the good that thay may do in tyme com- 
mynge may be muche more and grettere in reputacion. 

Sextus articulus. Over this, so that ye kepe youre paciens, hit is hard 
to have eny finalle and irrevocable conclusyon of thaim also longe as 
rigure and cruelnesse ben so used ayenste hem, consyderynge thar powere 
and that thay have frendis in this lande and shall have who so ever says nay. 
And yf thay ben not receyved to mercy whyles while thay proferen to take 
hit, hit is to be dowted another tyme thay wylle aske none. And so better 
it were and lasse prejudicial to pe kynke to take hem now to mercy than 
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so laboure and paine to pe finalle destruccion of thaim, unto pe whiche 
to attainne it wolbe a [hard ?] thinge. 

Ad cuius autem articuli terminum regius orator vix racionis sue continuit 
habenas. Quinymmo, ut clam asseryut (sic), nisi regis ac dominotum reue- 
ren{cia] non contaminanda vatesset,8 probris et armis quam racionibus spurci- 
dum illum preconem inuasisset, unde ad regem intuitu defixo ac® eius angelice 
faciei parumper contemplata figura quieuit in eo turbela’ tempestas, ac 
paulisper in vires reuocato animo ne prefatus lurco de sua presumpcione 
commodum reportare[t] aut raciones sue, que falsitatis in clamide latebant, 
in argumentum apparent[is] racionis traherentur, ac per hoc aut lederent 
minus cautos vel cautissimos eciam conturbarent, submisssa voce coactaque 
paciencia articulis predictis tale singillatim ™ prebuit responsum. 

My frend, hit is rehersed in scriptures autentique that an erroure not 
repressed is halfve susteyned and that he that oppeosseth not himselfe 
to the profligacion and exilement of falsnes is not reputed very true. 
Now for as much as that ye be so farre out of youre selfe and so alienat 
from reison, me thinketh it be good in the way of charyte some what for 
to assay to reduce you, yf it may be, to the lighte of trowthe, and how be 
it that youre articuls ben knowen openly to be grounde in colorable deceyte 
and in seductius raysons, yet for a more pleinere confutacioun of thame 
I shall answere singulerly to every poynte that nedith respons. 

Responcio ad primum articulum. And for the fyrste, withoute rehersayle 
by cause of shortnes I graunte that it is full commendable a prynce to 
be mylde and clement and to abhorre rigoure and cruelnes. But thar as 
ye wold have it to be prefered be? justice and other vertues so indistinctly 
as ye say, it is no[t]true. I woll well that a kyng [ought ?] to be clement 
and mylde, mercyful and pytuous to his peple pe which wylle obey volun- 
taryle withoute thabnegacion of eny of his duetes. Hit is not oonely 
commendable but also nedefull and requisite for the tuicion of his astate ; 
for yf he did otherwyse he myght be noted of tyrannie. I doute not 
myldnes reconsileth every mann to himself, that is in the overcommynge 
of his passions. And also it reconsileth oon to other, whann both parties 
bene reconsileable. Hit is tru also that pyte and mercy ben full necessarye 
in every polytique operacion. But it may not be graunted that pyte 
and cruelnes may stonde togeder. Now thus whann thobjecte of myldnes 
and of mercy is present were it not unfittynge and a dede of cruelnes to 
exercyse rigoure? It may not be denyed. Thann whi is it not called 
unresonable, whenn Justice with her scharpe sergeant Rigoure have an 
entrest in a mater, to put him away and brynge in suche as cann not skylle 
tharin? What say ye? Is it eny mater of mercy to be executed to 
tho persons that ye speke for? Yf it were thaire furste offence the whiche 
had hapened by ygnoraunce, or elles yit by negligeaunce, thann mercy 
myght calenge an interest tharin. And perhaps such mighte be pe cause 
that justice shuld have noght a do thar with. But of a pure malice and 
longtyme precogitat wykednes, the whiche after the furst indulgence hade 
relapse and recay in a greter and more pernicious offence thann the first 
was, and in the same so rebuked, not ponderynge the swhetnes of pe 

® Perhaps vetwisset. * MS. at. '° Probably turbida. 

"MS. sigillatum. 2 before ? 
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recurat (?)!* mercy and pardon, withoute eny erubescence hathe the thirde 
tyme attemted and put him in his utmoste devoire to accomplesshe his 
pernysious entent, doynge suche dedis with such circumstance that no 
very tru mann cann it ascribe to eny other propos but to the fynall destruc- 
cion of this gracyous kynge and to the irreparable subversyoun of all his 
tru lovers, is it herin ony cause of mercy? O ye juges celestials, say to 
this your avis. Me thinketh veraly it is rather a convenyent and apro- 
porcionable baytynge for the hungry mowthe of Justice to be all contryted 
and bedasshed by the scharpe tethe of Rigoure with oute eny interposicion 
of pyte. Every offence at the fyrste tyme may be palliat with some 
cororable (sic) excus and by possibilite is wordy to have mercy, but whenn 
the secunde folowyth and thann the thirde and all in idipsum it may not 
be excused in ony wyse, for it may have no persuacion to gete mercy. 
We have wytenes herof in paynems bookes wher I fynde thus wryte 


Omne nephas superi prima cum voce precantis 
concedunt carmenque timent audire secundum. 


How moche more the thyrde ? Thann thus I conclude. It were none 
other but cruelnes to have mercy apon thamm, the which so many tymes 
have offended. For in lykewyse as the largycion and yeft 1 of eny other 
mann his good is called theft in the lawe, so were it grete extorcion and 
cruelnes to exercyse mercy or myldnes in such thyinges as longen alonly to 
justice and rigoure. And tharfor as for your fyrste article I say the kynges 
clemencye and myldnes in this partye were none other but wronge and 
cruelnes. And thogh his justice have hir place at this tyme, his mercy 
and grace is never the les, for here is no matere to exercyse mercy thar- 
oponn. 

Responcio ad secundum articulum. As for the second poynt and articule, 
wherin ye make a collacion betwex thar offence and the parte that shuld 
falle in this royame by exterminacioun of thame, yf in this were eny 
grounde of reysone I wold in more ample wyse answhere to hit. But it 
is so fryvolus and full of derysioun that with a blaste your rayson may 
be anulled. Here is a symilitude for hit. I have a roten tothe in my 
mouthe that vexieth me nyght and day. Is hit™ better to pull him oute 
and so make a gape in my mouthe, the whiche I wote well is not good, 
or elles to plaster him to the confusioun and undoyng of alle the other, 
and at the laste he wylle falle accordynge to his nature and do to me 
a schrewyd torne? For soth yf pe kyng hadd no moo lordes in this lande 
thann thay, yet were it betture with oute comparryson to yefe thame to 
the handes of Sathanas in perpetuall subvercioun than to reconsile thaim, 
for the restorynge of thaim were none other but a wylfull submyssioun 
and exposynge of the kynge to thare wylle, the whiche was never good 
nor never shall be, for as saynt Augustine saithe Veternose consuetudinis 
vis nimis alto radices habet. Thay bene inextirpable, thay bene incurable. 
And for that pe kynge shuld be distituted, in the cas presupposed, of 
lordes and helpers for the tuicion of his royame it were no maystre to 
restore thar places amonge so many and so true knyghtis as the kynge 
hath besyde thaim. And for the cas we be versant in hit, yf the memorye 
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and remembraunce of thaim wer utterly extynt and quenched and of all 
other that ben fals, ther ben other ynough that ben tru to succede thaim. 
In conclusioun that (sic) of this poynt I say that it is more nedefull to the 
reyaume that thay be eternally depulsed and utterly distroyed thann to 
reconsile hem in eny wyse. And as for thaire immediat masculine succes- 
sioun take ye 16 this sentence Dape solet jilius similis esse patri™” and forther- 
more Qui sequitur rivulus non degenerat ab ortu and also a wyse mann 
his counsell is this wlpeculis dentes maturius abcindere ne cum creuerint 
dentati patris insequantur frondes.8 

Responcio ad tercium articulum. The thyrd articule, for all his com- 
pendyousnes, is replenyssched of full grete and odyous cavyllacions and 
unnes may I sufficie to yefe ony answher tharto. Lysten welle to me now. 
I remembre that amonge many thinges by the whiche the commone welthe 
of a royame stondyth the most principall is this, a due subjeccion with 
fayithfull and voluntarie honoure and thair appertenaunce to be yolden 
to pe soverain in the sayd royame and that none incompatible astat be 
usurped by ony personne; also that thay that have undre the kynge 
a governance of his peple that thay ben dylygent to pe kepynge of the 
kynges lawes and that no wronge be done in ony wyse, but that alle con- 
troversies and debates civile or criminalle, realle or personale, ben decided 
by the kynges lawes withoute mayntenance or wylfull interrupcion of the 
cours of justice, and in cas that ony thinge falle of the whiche the deter- 
minacion is not expressed in the common lawe, thann the prince moste be 
asked and inquired and by his excedyng auctorite and prudens of his 
conseyle an expikan® shalbe made tharopon, and so that no thinge be 
done by singular wylle and senceall affeccion. Thes ben certain and 
grete poyntes that be longyng to the preservacion and encres of every 
policie ; and who so ever from thes exhorbitant doth ony contraryousnes 
to pe premisses he may not be called withoute lesynge protectoure or 
procuroure of pe commen welth. Now thus have your lordis observed alle 
the thinges above sayd. God knowes qwhat token of subjeccioun was hit 
to exalte thaim selfe ayenst the wyll of the soverain, to gedyr his peple, 
to provoke and to sture him expressely ayenst thar professioun to bere 
armes in ony wyse ayenste the kynge, withoute he were obstynatly repung- 
nant to the faythe. Lord God, what reysonable answere may be yef for 
the lordis, if they be questioned for what cause thay cam first ayenst the 
kynge into the Blake Heth, afterwardys to Sent Albonn, where thay 
dydde such an offence ayenst thaire soverain the which, as I trow, was 
inexpyable and suffycient to be repelled from the mercy of ony mann, 
and for as moche as thay made never du satisfaccion tharof it is for to be 
supposed thay were the more enclyned to thaire other laste iniquite, for 
as saynt Gregorye sayth Peccatum quod mox pertinenciam non deletur 
suo pondere ad aliud trahit. Now it*! is so that they not oonely hadd 
no repentaunce for thaire offence and innominable transgression thar 
commytted, but also by thar fastidious ? and usurped power did mayntein 
and auctoryse thaire execrable trespas and undir cororable (sic) meanes 


® MS. p*. % Probably Saepe solet similis filius esse patri. 
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and subtyle ambicion withdrue the hartes of many of pe kinges peple 
enclyning thaim by cavyllous persuasions to thar entent. I passe over 
in this, hit wer to longe to declare all the harmes and myseries that thay 
caused to be done in that season, but I wylle insiste som what more to 
thaire laste mooste termynal offence, the which, as I trow, was no poynt 
of persuacion of pe good publique. Whann the kynge accordyng to 
his pleasure lay in pesable wyse in his castell of Kenelworth withoute 
suspecion of eny yvel, intended non harme to no crysten mann, and your 
lordys that were sogregat ** and distaunt in dyverse places of this reyaume 
so sone *4 came to geders, wherof no mervell was, for it was appoynted 
bytwext thaim longe tyme before, and what was thaire purpose than ? 
Yf the kynge had not resysted thaim myghtily as he dyd hit wold have 
bene knowen now. ‘Trow ye thay will have procured the commone welth ? 
Certenly I hold him not very tru that thynketh other wyse but that thaire 
intent was so subverted to commone welthe as it may be provyd expressely 
by thairgument of thar demeynynge towardis the kynges peple. And 
amo[n]ge many defaultes, yf the kyllynge of that noble kynght the lord 
Audeley with so many tru men that wer with him, yf the longe vexacion 
and inquitablenes that thay caused the moost gracyous kynge to have, 
with the gret trayvell, laboure and costes of his tru lordys him assistynge 
at that tyme, also the irreparable damages and irrestorable ruynes *> that 
thay made and caused the kynge ofte to make by the way of thaire passage, 
in pe whiche throgh thaire cause so grete lamentacion, so pituous playntes, 
so many mens undoynge, so many and horrable synes were commytted 
and so contagious example yeven—yf thes thynges or ony of thaim ben 
accordynge to pe tuicion of pe commen welthe or to pe procurynge of pe 
publique prosperite, than thay ben true. What shall I say ? All this 
day were not sufficient to expresse the tenthe parte of thaire odyous and 
pernisious?6 demeynynge, and for thaire governaunce, it is to inaudible to be 
rehersed. Thay dyd pretende a reformacion of wronges and extorcions 
used as they sayd in this royame, and pe soverain, the mooste endeles 
mysrule of all the syners of pe world did reste in thaim and in thar servantis. 
Yefe no faith to my saynge. All the contres aboute knowen well what 
extorcions, what injuries and oppressions, what partie makynge and 
division thay did and caused to be doon. How many prive conventicles 
undir thaire tuicion and support have ben made to pe subversion and 
misdrawynge of many men, and at whos occasion the kyngese peple was 
daily slayne and murdred. Thes ben notable poyntes of preservynge of 
the common welth. But here a worde and an ende hereof. In case it 
hadd be so that the good publique of pi* royame hath ben vacillant in 
ony wyse and in perill of decay, what auctorite and pouer had thay to 
reforme it, the kynge present and not yevynge thaim commyssioun 
tharof ? Ye say perhaps that it longeth to every persoune of pe com- 
mynalte to oppose himselfe to pe ruyne of the good publique. But 
it is not so whann autoryte laketh. Remembre of a noble emperoure the 
which punysshed his one sonne of capitall payne for be cause he went 
withoute auctoryte to thexpedicioun of the commen welth, and yet he 
had a noble triumphe and a gloryous victorye of his enmys. But for to 
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circumscribe the boldnes of presumpcioun in other men he executed justice 
opon his owne son. O lord God, what paynes have deservyd the lordis in 
thaire odible and contamynable usurpinge of pe kynges power apon thaim, 
in the whiche thay perpetrid so many and orable exces, whiles p® noble 
adolescent dyed for a notable and a memoriall expedicioun of the common 
welth ? I cann never have done with this article that is so contagyous. 
Thann it oghe not to be sayd of no very tru man that thay intended eny 
poynt of pe common welth, but the fynal subversion of pe kynge, of his 
lawes and of his tru peple, and what more thaire presumptuous exaltynge, 
the fulfyllyng of thaire olde and longe afore precogitat malyce apon all 
thoos that ben not falsh as thay ben. Hit is thann full necessarye thaim 
to exclude from the sorte of good men and pe moste cogitable odious wyse 
to punysch hem and extermyne thaim with oute mercy. 

Responcio ad quartum articulum. Howe be it that a suffyciant answere 
myght be hadd to the iiiith article by that that was in mediatly rehersed, 
yit not withstonynge ssomwhat more wylle I say to pe openere undyr- 
stondynge of your grete and guilfulle cavelacions provable that pay dyde. 
never harme. For soth it is, more oftentymes thay ben so open that 
hit is no nede of other probacion, and I also in partye have declaryd here 
afore. But pt thay did never good I prove it undyr this forme. Alle the 
worching and accion that ony mann dothe taketh a denominacion and 
praysynge of the finalle ende pretended. But hit is so that in alle thaire 
worchinge thar entent was righte noght as it apered evermore. And so 
t{hJoghe thay dyd many glorius and bostynge dedes with a colorable 
semblant and pretens of the commen welth and sayd that they entended 
but goode that?’ evermore thaire conclusioun was infecte with reprefe, 
how so be it that pe peple in many places was desayved and blyndede 
by pe subtile and coverte malice and colorable fraudes that they used in 
all thinges. And as for the peremcion of thaim the whiche as ye say 
was *8 mysruled, God knoweth and rayson wytenessith also t{h]jogh hit 
had ben so, hit was not thaire parte to take apon ham such a thinge, 
Who made hem juges ? And what proces was it had of thaire mysrule 
yf thay had ben suche as ye say ? Thay made an ende of many betture 
knyghtes than ever thay wer at that execrable jorney of Sant Albonn, the 
whiche wer as highe in state as thay. And, good syr, what imperye or 
auctorite hath a lyke degre to other of pe same ? The lawe saith Par 
in parem non habet imperium neque minor [in] maiorem, Per aventure ye 
say that alle the world cryed aponn thaim pe whiche thay slewe ; and 
I say that thay were principall cryers and styrrares of other. Was het 
then no harme so to perverte the proces of ryghtwysnes and justece ? 
And that thay did?® oponly whan thay toke apon thaim thoffyce of 
auctour and accusator and thoffice of wytnes and of pe juge ayenst all 
maner lawes, divine or positive. Forthermore was it no harme to kyle 
that mercifull and most gracyous kynge that now is? And how be it 
that p® blyssed grace of God saved ® him at that tyme and soufryth him 
as yet to be alyve, thay dyd neverthelesse thaire utterly devoure to undo 
him, and proceded as farre tharin as thay myght, sawynge the cou- 
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vertenes of thaire pernicious*! entent. Thar was none harme also in the 
robbynge, rewynge and spoylynge of the kynges peple and of his servauntes 
specyally ? But here may be noted an indicible harme, the whiche 
perhappes is not gretly pondred. And that is ~thauctorysement and 
mayntenance and opprovynge of all pe harmes that thay dydde. Hit is 
the proprete of eny mann, without he be suche that is all brutall and 
bestyall of condicion, to be schamefull and in a manere sory for his offence, 
and as scripture sayth thereof growith the begynnynge of ablenesse to have 
mercy. Then thus sithenn it is so that thay putted away the meanes 
of mercy and pardon by thaire obstynacie and mayntenaunce of thaire 
mysdedes, hit is not resonable nor expedyent to yefe hem eny mercy. 
And t{h]oghe thay hadd it at that tyme, it was but condycionall, yf thay 
wold abyde in good rule. But it is so that thay have broken the con- 
dycion by thaire relaps. Than is it but right and also resonable to adde 
thaire olde wykedenes to the new, and so to yefe hem to eternall perdicion 
withoute mercy. 

Responcio ad quintum articulum. Ye provoke me to lake*? by the 
rehersall made in your fyffete article inducynge a grete apparent incon- 
venyens of p® outewarde ennymes of p® royame. I woll well that pe 
strynght of eny region stondeth moche in the multitude of good knyghtes. 
But say thus with me, of good knyghtes and tru, hawynge no syngulere 
wylfulnesse taccomplesshe thaire owne wylle but oonely that ben con- 
descendynge to p° commaundementis of the soueran. Were your lordys 
of such dysposicion ? ye may not say it with trouthe, I wis. Is hit * not 
then better to have fewe or noone of such as thay ben, than is to amplyfie 
the nombre of thaim or to suffre hem to abyde. Also for that, that thay 
ben of olde auncytrie, of grete myght and strenght and gretly in the 
favoure of the peple ; as for the fyrste hit redoundeth the more to thaire 
abhominable ingratitude and unkyndenes, considerynge that thar furste 
exordye and begenynge cam of the kyngis large munyficence. Forasmoche 
as no man may by lawfull vendicacion calange ony lordeshippe or astate 
in this royame but of the kyngis formost yeft, than the more that thay 
were exalted and before other prefered, they hadd greter cause of more 
and lawlyer subjeccion unto thaire soveran ; and the more unky[n]de thay 
were in the doynge of p® contrarye. As for the favoure of the peple 
thaire is no grounde of sure argument, for by cause hit is so varyable and 
for the moost parte it groweth of oppynable conceytis, and not of trowith. 
Hit is a schrewyde consequence: The peple favoureth hem, ergo thay 
be good. Who so hathe rede in the olde storyes, he may be suffyciently 
informed of pe grete varyablenes of the peple and of thyncertitude of 
thaire oppynions. But I passe over in this and comme unto the laste 
clause of youre article wher in ye say that thay may emende and be goode 
here after. It is incredible to any resonable man that an inveterate con- 
suetude might be chaunged withoute the destruccion of pe subjecte. But 
it is so that your lordis ben so habituat in thaire malice that thay have 
excercised by so many reyterat accions that hit is an impossible of nature 
that ever thay myght be goode. Wytenes herof to my purpose full 
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acceptable as me semyth and thes ben of God saying in this wyse Si 
mutare poterit etyops pellem suam, aut pardus varietates suas, sic et vos bene 
facere poteritis cum didisceritis malum. Looke you what this menethe. 
Traw ye that thay pt have bene fals so many tymes may ever be tru, 
and that thay that have bene forswhorne so often may ever say trawthe ? 
Thenke not pe contrary but it were as harde to make hem tru as for 
to make an olde trotetere to amble. And for to say the trouthe undir 
correccion of pe soverain, I hold it but a presumpcion to trust thaim. 
Lyke wyse as yf a mann puted his hand in the mowthe of a wylde lyon 
temptyng God yf he wold save him from harme of the sayd lyon, every 
mann wold him accuse of his ooune detrimentes, so is it in this case. 
Whiles thay may be kepet oute, whate wysedome were it to revoke hem 
home ? Lete hem be well avysed to whome this apperteyneth. But 
I hold bettere with the oone thann with the othere. Hit is no dowte of hit. 
Yf thay ben reconsyled ayen thay wyll worche moche harme and more 
thann ever thay dyde, and shall mow bettere thann befortyme for dyuers 
skylles that may be resonably conjectured. Thann to resaue thaim that 
ben so suspecte and therwith to entre into a so grete jeopard what may 
hit be callydd but a temptacion of the helpe of God. Wytenes herof 
Saynt Augustine sayinge in this manere: Qui periculum quantum cavere 
potest non cavet magis Deum temptare quam in Deo sperare dicitur. Therfor 
TI conclude, hit were a grete simplenes, for ony of youre reasons above 
sayd, to accept them by way of reason or of reconsylement in ony 
wyse, but the rather to put hem in eternall proflygacion and uttermost 
exterminy. 

Responcio ad sextum articulum. Now I comme to your laste article, 
that hath in him more derysions thann letters and in the whiche ye use 
wordes of blasphemie rether thann of persuasioun, and as I conceyve youre 
pryncipall entent tharin is to deduce for an impossible that youre lordys 
may not ben overcommen, what for thaire grete pouer and latente supporta- 
cion that thay have, as ye pretend, and shall have within the lande who so 
ever lete hit. As for the fyrste, it were an hard worlde yf thay myght be 
comparable to pe kynges pouer, to the whiche euery subjecte oght naturaly 
due subjectioun and obeyssaunce and promtytude of jeopard of his body and 
goodes for the fulfyllynge of his highe and dredefull commaundementes 
made by reason. And howe be hit that many deludede persons by thair *4 
subtyle and colorable falsnes have yevyn assistence to thaim, and do as yet, 
therby nevertheless es many more withoute comparyson that abyden in 
thaire legalyte and faythfulnesse, or elles God forbedeth. Now as for 
the truste at thay haue of prive favoure and latente supporte, hit may 
well be that thay have such, but that it is impossible to latte it I wylle 
never graunte hit. To chaunge such mennes hartes as ben of® thaire 
allyaunce I trowe well it is impossible. But for to latte eny of thaire 
assystence ayde or conforte, that is not inpossible. But at this tyme 
ye gete no more of mee. I truste in the grete regitive prudennce and 
pollitique provisioun of the kynge and of his tru lordes that thay cann ways 
innoghe to restrain and lette all the helpe and subsidies in the which thay 
trusten. And to put suche a direction thairin as shall withdrowe all 
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manere of douutes and perplexytes in this be halfe. And so I say that 
for ony fere of youre rediculous reisons hit is no nede to yewe hem pardon 
or mercy, but the rather to exercise aye[n]ste hem all the pointes of 
rigournes that may be thoght to thaire irreparable destruccion as I have 
oftene tymes said her before. 

Post ubi vero singulis articulis segregata*®* responsa sunt subdita turgidus 
ille preco tristicie qui prepete nimis cucurrerat caballo* tacens et elynguis 
et quasi mutus stupore permansit nec habuit quod ad responsa replicaret. 
Quando tandem cum rubore qui non vocatus advenerat illicenciatus recessit, 
et quidem michi visum est locum ex eius absencia plurimum valuisse, remansit 
autem regius orator cum gestu placido rege coram et dominis, a quibus pro 
suscepto labore condignas grates audiuit et tandem placidissimo cum more 
ab regis extitit licenciatus presencia. Ego vero autumans omnibus finem 
aduenisse disposui tacitus mecum abire. Sed antequam primum peregissem 
passum, affuit qui me per scapulas sociali traheret modo inquiens * Prestolare 
paulisper auditurus que vel qualia proferet in medium qui iam de novo 
coram regis serenttate surrexit’. Et aspiciens vidi virum staturum ad modum 
dicentis ac procerum baiulans insignia qui modestissime se ingerens, de 
aliquid perorando faciliter obtinuit licenciam per quem voce non tam sonora 
quam placida sequentis propositionis extitit facta® narracio. 

Treshault tresnoble et trespuissant prince, trescrestien et tresredoute 
Roy, et vous mons treschiers et treshonores signeures, aprece ce que 
per la mutuelle collocucion eue entre cez deux persones que nagueres se 
sont dici parties jeusse attendu certains pointz et articles de lune dez partie 
et la responce a yceulx faitte par lautre, en quelx y a selont mon aduis 
grant enuolupment de doubtes et dyfficultes, il mest venu a courage 
desoubz vostre benigne “ supportacion et “ sofferance de dire aulcune chose 
pour lemmunniment et declaration diceulx. Et ne veul point pour cause 
de briefte faire recapitulacion de totz leure dis et des singulers raysons 
contenues in eulx, mais deray seulment se que me semblera bon destre 
dit touchant leschoses dessus nommes. Je dis primerement que cest 
choses trescognue que yceulx jasdis signers, dequelx a este faicte mencion 
cy deuant, ont sy grandement mespris enlencontre du Roy et du byen 
publique de ce Royaume quil nest pas en leure puissance de faire deue 
satisfactione ou digne amende. 

Item il appoot (sic) manifestiment par leure cottidiains faitz quilz 
nont point de remors, ne de regratement pour loure trespas. 

En oultre il est chose clere quilz ententent et proposent silz* peulent 
de faire aulonge mauuail fait et perilleuse entreprinse a lencontre du 
Roy et de tous ceulx qui seront trovez contraires a leur volunte. 

Quartement il fait a doubter quilz pouront paruenir a aulcune per- 
nicieuse conclusion, se resistance ny est mise legierment (?) pur lussitenonce 
congruentes faisance verisimultitude.“ A ce attende la clameur du com- 
mugn et la pietate* consideracion eue entre les bienfaisans et feables 
hommes et les aultres de contrarie disposicion. 
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Or fault il pour acceleracion et necessaries ‘remedes auoir bon aduis 
aux choses dessusdictes. I] me semble de prendre si longue deliberacion 
sans effecte, pure sauoire ce que se doit faire de ceulx quil ont fait tante 
de-maulx encontre Dieu et leu[rJe souerain signeure, quilz ont este cause 
du meuldre de tant dommes, de lexillement de tant de biens, et quilz font *® 
voye et chemin a4 tant de perilz a aduenire, ce #8 nest aultre choses que 
dissimiliere et de souffeire voluntairment tant dinjures. Il est a savoir 
plourtant ?] que le plus grant foment et norissement que puisse[n]t estre 
poure traison rebellion et aultres choses de telle nature cy est retarder et 
dissimilire remedes: Car comme Salustius dit: Si vos paululum languere 
viderint feroces aderunt. Il my a chose que chose que (sic) soit plus con- 
fortable eux ennemis dune partie que de les voire negligence et remis en 
leure fais. La procrastinacion que[] le fait de joure en jour retrait le cuere 
dez gens de byen faire.4® Il ne feust onques veu, senon par vangance de 
Dieu ou par trop grandes vecordites, que les soubges dung signeur le puissent 
surmonter.° Et benoit soit Dyeu le Roy nest pas mal ame. I] a le cuere 
de tous les bons hommes de son royalme et je cuyde que plus par sa 
doulceur et benignite que par alter manere, le prouerbe est verifie en luy 
que dist: Peragit tranquila potestas, quod violenta nequit. Doncques il ne 
fault que diligence en ceste matiere et laboure pour vnion auoire entre 
ceulx aux quelx appartient ladressement de cez choses. Mey sauoire 
fault que par concorde petite choses cressent et par diuicion tresgrandes et 
puissans riches vent a nyant. Il ne fault point du tout esprere en Die. 
Tl conuient mettre la main a leure et puis 5! Dieu donra son ayde. Car 
comme Salustius dit: Non votis mulierum deorum parantur auxilia. Vigi- 
lando consulendo bene agendo omnia prospera cedunt, vbi vero te secordie 
atque ignauie dederis, ne quid deos implores, irati enim infestique sunt. 
Donques fault il matre diligence a perfaire ce quon entent de faire ou aultre- 
ment ce nest quavanture son vient a bone fin. Et quant est a la maniere 
de proceder en lencontre de sez rebelles et faulx 52 hommes de bontez je 
men report en la tresgrande prudence du Roy et de son tressage conceil. 
Toutesfois je cuide quil feroit grant byen se cez trois choses quilz sensuient 
estoient obseruees. Primerment se ceulx qui 5? font ou qui faire vouldroient 
aulcungs especial fais pour et en lonneur du Roy et du ben publique en 
lencontre dicestes maleureuses gens estoyent magnificalement garandonnez 
et remunerez et mis en ferme esperance de ce pour leure singuleers fais 
et notables exercis. Secondement que chescung fust ®4 de bone valour et 
courage a exposer tant son corps comme sez biens pour lexpedicion des- 
susditte sans faire dangiere ou regratement de prester ou de donner au 
Roy de sez biens pour et a cause de sormonter et mettre a nyant cez faulx 
et desleyaux hommes dessusdis. Halas donc peult venire sy grande 
oultrecuidie 6 et si perylleuse ignorance de penser que aulcunge singulier, 
de>’ quelque estat quil soit, puisse demorer en sa prosperite auecques® 


“6 MS. sont. 7 MS. et. 48 MS. se. * fauere. 
© MS. fermonta. *! MS. inserts de. 

" MS. fal faulx. 83 MS. quilz. 

** The words en lencontre—fust are here repeated by blunder of the scribe. 


Perhaps read dou. © MS. ociltercuidie. 
7 MS. die. 


05 


* MS. auceques. 


- 
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la sauegarde de luy, de cez biens et amis, sil aduenoit, ce que Dieu ne veulle, 
que la chose publique allast a meschief. II ne fault point cuidre que ceux 
qui entendent lexillement et ruyne du bon Roy voulsissent espargnier 
auleuns priue persone. Nest il pas®® vray que le bien commung nest 
aultre chose que le biens de toutz ? Done sil perist que demandront ses 
singulers ? Comment feront lez parties quant le total se gastera? Il 
ne fault point ymaginer que lez grandes famillez, les riches appairellemens 
dostel, la noble vesture, les desirez tresors et biaulx regars de juraulx,™ 
la grande pompe et habundaunce dez viures, auecques la tresdoulce et 
aimable compaignie de femmes denfans et damis puisse demorer et 
consister auec aulcung singuliere homme, de quelque estat quil soit, se 
le bien publique va en nyant. Et pour ce chescung doit auoire grant 
desire daider ® a la destroction des ennemys publiques. Et qui ainssi 
ne le fait sil na sauffisaunt excus il est notable de suspecion quil a auleune 
alliaunce faveure ou amore a ceux qui® entendent la commune ruyn et 
luniverselle subuersion. Jay testmoing®™ de cecy cent Augustin: Non 
poteris aliter innocens videri nisi ea negando que non possunt ab innocente 
commiti. Tout homme qui a entendement plus que la best brute ne 
peult dire que jay offence en cecy. Il y a ausy vng altre point digne de 
grans remedes, et est de la soufferance et tolleracion de cez controueurs 
de nouelles et mansongues qui par leur cottidianis adinuencions forment 
trouble le commyng et sont causes de plusseurs mauuailx conuenticles 
et de diuers pernicyeuses entreprinses. Et fait mouit a doubter que ces 
faulces gens ennemyes ont leure procurement entre nous, quilz oient et 
sceuent ce que est dit et propose en lencontre deux, et puis ont leure 
art de forgier * mansonges et nouelles a leure plaisir pour et affin denpe- 
chiere le proces en lencontre deux, et ny a point de doubte quilz font beaui- 
cope de maulx et sy ny homme qui si oppose pour lez troueire et punire. 
Chescune altre policie a certains painnes et ® notables punycions pour telx 
cediciose personnes et pour telx controveurs® de nouelles. Et par lez 
loz ciuiles ilz se duent decapiter. Ce soit donques bon et convenable de 
mettre remedie aux choses dessusditz et de radressiere toutz defauls et 
puis dallere incessament a lexpodicions requise et necessarie. Mais de dire 
que je maccorde a leure pardon ou indulgence en nulle maniere du monde 
je ny puisse consentire. Caril fait forment a doubter que jamaiz ne pouront 
byen vouloire au Roy ne a sez vrais hommes, maiz tousiour enclineront 
en leure longe accustumee mauluetire. Et pour ce il est transnecessaire 7 
de son byen gardere deux. 

Et his dictis preclarus ille perorator finem dicendis imposuit et cum 
graciarum accione copiosa recessit. Tune exeuntibus vniuersis loci vacuum 
apparuit. Celebrata prima digestione nexus soporales in me dissoluuniur, 
egoque excitatus a tam graui sompno surrexi. Et quia visa hiis que nunc 
aguntur rebus magnam similitudinem videntur habere, breui stilo eadem 
describere curam ad rei indelebilem memoriam. Explicit. 


* MS. pay. ® Perhaps joyaulz. *' MS. datdeere. . 
@ MS. quiz. % MS. cestmoing. “* MS. forgie. 
* MS. and. * MS. controuenus. + ae 
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Anna Trapnel’s Prophecies 


Tue Bodleian Library’ possesses what is probably a unique 
folio of the late Commonwealth period. The title-page and 
preliminary leaves are wanting, but the text, with the excep- 
tion of a leaf or two, appears to be complete. It is assigned 
to the year 1659. It was purchased from Mr. Bertram Dobell’s 
Catalogue for December 1901.2. Mr. Dobell had previously 
published an extended account of the book in Notes and Queries, 
9th series, viii. 319 f. 


The book [he says] is a thick folio volume of nearly one thousand 
pages. It is printed in double columns, and is almost wholly written in 
doggerel verse .. . each page contains on the average about 128 lines. .. . 
My copy .. . is (or rather has been) lettered on the back ‘ Quaker Poems’ ; 
but this, as I shall show, is not a proper description of it. It would have 
been more correct to call it ‘ Anti-Quaker Poems’. . . 

The work consists of a series of addresses or discourses which were 
delivered to a gathering of “Companions ’—for so the speaker always 
calls them—in the years 1657 and 1658. The rimes of which they consist 
were extemporaneously composed—or at least were supposed to be so 
composed. . . . The addresses were taken down by a reporter, who confesses 
that the lady sometimes spoke so fast that he was unable to follow her. 


Mr. Dobell calls attention to the fact that the author or prophetess, 
whom he also styles ‘woman preacher ’, speaks with high praise 
- of one Tillinghast and one Pendarves, and confesses that ‘ her 
followers were few and uninfluential’. Though unable to identify 
her, he concludes that she may once have been a Friend or 
Quaker, who ‘for some reason deserted the Friends and at- 
tempted to found a sect of her own ’. 

Two points call for special notice. In the first place, the 
material presented in the volume is not the work, strictly speaking, 
of a ‘woman preacher’, but of a prophetess, who seems to have 
been in a trance when she uttered her so-called prophecies, and 
who must have appeared to the people of the seventeenth century 
much as do modern mediums and clairvoyants to us : 


We were told she could neither hear nor see, and yet she answers our 
words, and knows we are in the room... 


While the prophetess was prophesying and in a state of trance, 
she was evidently regarded by the reporter, at least, as only 
the medium for transmitting what is called ‘ the Voice’, which 
spoke very swiftly and gave the impression of being of divine 


» Pressmark, 8. 1. 42. Th. 
® Report of the Curators of the Bodleian Library for 1901, Oxford University 
Gazette, No. 1049, p. 507 6. 
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origin, and could become so loud and piercing as to drown the 
most noisy ragings of opposition at what was uttered.* 

Secondly, the dates on which the prophetess delivered her 
various utterances are carefully recorded in the volume, and it 
appears that all the verse in this immense work, and probably much 
more not contained in it, was delivered by the prophetess in the 
presence of her followers and others on the following comparatively 
few days: 11, 13, 14 October; 5, 12, 28(?), 30 November ; 
1, 2, 3, 4(2), 14, 15, 26, 29, 30, 31 December 1657; 1, 2, 3, 24, 
25, 26 January ; 2, 3, 4, 6,7, 17, 18, 19, 21 March 1657/8; 4, 5, 
7, 12, 13, 16, 17 April; 23 May; 19, 20, 25, 26, 27 June; and 
2, 3, 4, 6, 7 August 1658. The bulk of the volume, accordingly, 
may be said to have been delivered in only nine sets of several 
consecutive, or nearly consecutive, days, as namely, 28 November- 
4 December, 29 December 1657-3 January 1657/8; 24-26 January ; 
2-7 March 1657/8; 17-21 March; 4-7 and 12-17 April; 19-27June; 
and 2-7 August 1658. 

It may be added that the treatise in all probability had 
a title-page, and also three other preliminary leaves ; and that, 
while it may be difficult for the reader immediately to grasp 
the exact meaning of all the utterances of the prophetess, there 
is more than a mere meaningless ‘drift’ of thought in her 
rambling rhymes. 

Some idea of the character and quality of the extraordinary 
flow of ‘ prophesie’ contained in these pages may be gained 
from a number of characteristic citations chosen from the book, 
which at the same time illustrate certain views of the prophetess. 
In the first passage she says, concerning herself and her vocation : 


O Spirit, poor Instrument hath found 
Thee, a very constant friend ; 

And therefore she doth sing thy praise, 
For thee her voice doth bend. 

Poor Instrument hath found thee, Lord, 
For fourteen years together * 


® See the following passages from pp. 47 and 48-9: 

* Whiles this was uttered, the Quakers being present, spake, but could not inter- 
rupt; for with more power and swiftness, the Voice went on as followeth.’. . .‘ I [the 
reporter] was an eye and ear-witness to this Psalm against the Quakers, and heard 
many of their impudent Objections: I shall instance some: Three men came in, 
sate down in the room, at the end of two hours spake against the truth at the Name 
of Christ, and election ; then the Voice answered their several Objections, which are 
in the Psalm: they said, We were told she could neither hear nor see, and yet she 
answers our words, and knows we are in the room, and names me one in the room: 
at which they raged higher, and spake against the Kingdom-truth [the Fifth Monarchy] ; 
but the Lord sent down a louder voice, that did drown this; and so swift, that the 
writer could not take [down] all: but as you may read victory, so I can witness that 
it had victory over them, that they were not able to tarry in the room, but went 
away raging against the truth in the Psalm... .” * Since 1643, 
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United so unto her soul, 
That nothing can from thee sever5 


Though the prophetess was apparently in a trance while 
delivering her prophecies, the following words imply that she 
must not infrequently have been conscious of what was going on 
around her : ° 

O brother dear, then learn now 

To be more nimble in your Pen 

To take this matter, and how, 

In what manner it doth come down. 


‘Why,’ she adds, ‘ are you brethren so dull In taking the Spirits 
matter?’ And goes on to rebuke them for leaving the work 
unto ‘ handmaids’ who have the readiest pens although they are 
of the weaker sex. 
The succeeding lines give the views of the prophetess con- 

cerning baptism : 

But from this do not you mistake, 

And make the inference fall, 

That those that are young Children 

Should be bapiized now, 

For the Apostle in this allusion 

Did not of that allow. 


O they are plunged in the water, 
A little sprinkling will not do : 
For what similitude hath that 
To this Baptism that is true ?& 


The prophetess, while she speaks of herself in one of the 
preceding citations as ‘poor Instrument’, seems to have been 
fearless in doing what she considered to be her duty as medium 
for ‘The Spirit and Voice’. The liberty of conscience thus 
enjoyed by her is well illustrated in the passages which follow : 


The Spirit and voice hath made a league 
Against Cromwel and his Host, 

And against all those that of themselves, 
And their own doings so boast. 

The Voice and Spirit hath made a league 
Against Cromwel and his men, 

Never to leave its witness till 

It hath broken all of them. 


s ” 
p. 366. 

* p. 76. On pp. 130-1 the prophetess suggests that she was imprisoned in 

* Bridewel’ before she was immersed, and that on her release she received a new 


baptism by immersion, thus fulfilling a hope that apparently had first come to her 
during her imprisonment. 
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? This passage evidently refers to Thomas Venner and his followers. 









Spirit and Voice hath made a league 
Against Cromwel and his Crown, 
The which I am confident the Lord 
Will ere long so strike down. 

Spirit and Voice hath made a league against him 
That hath such a Traytor been, 

And acted such false treachery 

Against the mighty King. 

But him the Lord will come forth against, 

And his posterity 

They shall not sit upon his throne, 

That he hath lifted up so high. 


The Voice and Spirit hath made a league 
Against Church-members all, 

Who fall in with apostates, and 
Endeavour to build up their wall ; 


The Voice and Spirit hath made a league 
Against those rash brains too,’ 

That have not the standard set up 

That is the Ensigne new. 

The Voice and Spirit hath made a league 
Against the rash throughout, 

Which causeth the Name of God to be blasphemed 
Amongst the hellish rout. 

Because of them the Name of the Lord 
Is evil spoken of at this day 

Amongst apostates, because of the rash, 
Because of what they do and say. 
England did promise and engage 

Great things for God to do: 

But now, alas, they are started from 

His interest so true. 


Cromwel he did appear for Christ, 

And did much bloud engage 

For him, and for his interest, 

His enemies to enslave. 

When Cromwel came forth in his name, 
Victory did abound ; 

For he did say he came for Christ, 

And to exalt his Crown. 

He fetcht his government from Christ, 
O ’twas a master-sin.® 


* p. 840. 


VOL. XXVI.—NO. CITI. Mm 
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At times the sombre, if not ascetic, character of some of the 
prophetess’s utterances is varied by a lighter note : 


Friends, eat your meat with pleasant melody, 
And relish oyl and wine 

O the black horse shall not harm you, 

It shall not any thing do, 

Till you are marked” in the foreheads, 

That are faithful and true™ 


The ultimate source of the Fifth Monarchy Movement, as is 
well known, is to be found in the apocalyptic portion of the Book 


In the following citations the prophetess makes 


reference to this source : 


Daniels visions were very choice, 
And much there lay therein, 
Touching his power and his reign, 
That is exalted to be King. 
Daniel declares of his high seat, 
And of his royal throne ; 

In the midst of his Captivity, 

He beheld the smiting stone. 

The little stone that so should smite 
Upon the Image strong, 

And that should have a power for 
To hurl them all along. 


But O the time, the time it will come, 
The which Daniel did see : 

The time, the time and half a time, 
A time wherein much there shall be. 
When the three years and a half draws neer, 
O then much you shall see: 

O then prepare your selves to fight 
Against the enemy. 

For till time, times and half a time is 
Accomplished, look up 

With humble submission unto him, 
That drunk the dregs of that cup, 
Which shall be given unto you, 

For you shall afflicted be 

For his names sake, and suffer much 
From the insulting enemy.!4 


© Venner and his comrades employed what they termed ‘ a private marke’ (ante, 


Possibly this was suggested by some Biblical statement like that 
referred to in the text. 


2 Especially ch. ii. 37-44, vii, &c. 
% p. 312. 
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Finally, the prophetess’s contempt for school learning is shown 
in these lines : 


Thou shalt read the visions John had, 

Not after the learned Doctors way ; 

But thou shalt read them in plainness, 
And clear light in thy day. 

Thou shalt not read what’s spoke of Dragon and Beast 
With University-art ; 

But thou shalt read with Kings seven eyes, 
And an enlightned heart. 

Thou shalt not run to antichrists Libraries, 
To fetch from thence any skill 

To read the Revelation of Christ, 

But be with knowledge fill’d. 


From the citations as a whole we obtain a clear view of 
this mysterious prophetess. Manifestly her interest chiefly centres 
in the speedy return of Christ as King over all the kingdoms of 
the world. At the same time she pleads for the immersion of 
believers, but in a subordinate way, such as plainly shows that the 
Anabaptism advocated by her was partly maintained in the desire 
to promote the Fifth Monarchy. Her views closely resembled 
those of John Pendarves of Abingdon, and she can hardly say 
enough in praise of him. But she inveighs fiercely against Venner 
and his followers. On the other hand, a spirit of fighting and 
a great hatred of Cromwell and his supporters pervades a con- 
siderable portion of her utterances, so that it is very difficult 
to see any real difference between her opinions and those of the 
turbulent Venner, except in so far as she appears to have been 
willing to wait for an unmistakable and decisive call for the 
‘Saints’ to rise in arms, when the ‘ time, times, and half a time 
is accomplished’. In fact, this contentious and loquacious 
prophetess must have been a unique character in her time— 
quite as unique as her book seems to be to-day—and we may not 
unjustly suspect that she was none other than that Anna Trapnel 
to whom reference is made in the following instructive letter : 


M 
Coppy of Another letter from London, Dated 21°-10,.-54.6 


As for your desires concerneing Anna Trapnell, it is (to be playne) 
to me a very strange dispensation, yet I am perswaded she hath com- 
munion with God in it, but under what sens [?] to ranke it, I am at some 
stand. The dispensation is strange, because rare, more strange, because 
to me there appeares no such amongst the scripture Records, as to the 

® p. 842, 

16 21 December 1654, Rawl. MS. A. 21, p. 325. In 1894 Professor Firth published 


this letter in the second volume of The Clarke Papers (Camden Society), pp. xxxiv- 
xxxvii. He agrees with me in my application of it to the case before us now. 


Mm2 
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manner of it, for I cannot reckon it among the vissions and Revelations of 
the Lord, because in the thinges she utters (whether in verse or prose) 
it’s onely what she hath beene conversant in before, and had the know- 
ledge of, as now she spoke much concerneing the Windsor prissoner! 
(which those that knew not she had beene there would have thought she 
had by Revelation) and of the young men, and their meeteing which she 
is conversant in, and much taken with. If she did continue in it but for 
one or two dayes, I should be apt to thinke she might do it when she would, 
in the strength of parts, save for two thinges. 1st. she is so stifned in hir 
Body that were she not warm[e ?] one would thinke hir dead. 2!y¥. Because 
(she saith) she cannot make a verse when she is hir selfe. But it is strange 
to me she should continue for 8 dayes, as she did now, and I am ascertained 
(from those I can beleive as if I saw it my selfe) that she Eate nothing 
all that tyme, no, nor drunke, save once in 24 houres a little (and but 
very little) small Beere. And on the last day of the weeke she declared in 
my heareing, that she would be the next morneing at the young mens 
meeting, which I much doubted, seeing how she lay, and had layne; so 
I went that morneing on purpose, and found hir there, she takeing me by 
the hand ere I was aware; she came out without eating, or drincking 
save a little small Beere, yet did not experience hir selfe weake, or fainte. 
My Lady Roles heareing she was there, called hir to goe to Lambith in 
hir Coach, with whome I went also, and though wee spent the whole day 
there, she refused to Eate. In our converse she was full of affection, 
with what sweet enjoyments she had of God the whole weeke. I tould hir 
it was the opinion of some, that what she delivered was from the strength 
of hir naturall memorie ? she answered, No ?18 but throwne in by the 
spirit to hir. I have sometymes said, that I thinke God in this dispensation 
doth teach his people, that when our Communion with him is enlarged, 
a very little of the Creature will satisfie us... . 
wie 


Though apparently not a Friend or Quaker, three works of 
Anna Trapnel’s are mentioned by Joseph Smith in A Descriptive 
Catalogue of Friends’ Books, vol. ii (London, 1867). He also 
mentions a scarce print of ‘Hannah Trapnel, a Quaker and 
pretended Prophetess’, by Gaywood, published in quarto by 
J. Caulfield in 1823. From a citation taken from her book 
entitled The Cry of a Stone, 1654, we may gather further 
information about her as a prophetess, and the manner in which 
she delivered some of her prophecies : 


Vpon the seventh day of the eleventh month, called January. 1654 [new 
style, 1655], being the sixth day of the week, Mr. Powel Preacher of the 
Gospel in Wales, being according to Order from the Council now sitting 


“ Apparently for prisson. 8 Sic. 

'® This description, of course, does not prove that Anna Trapnel was a Quaker, but 
merely expresses an opinion. As a matter of fact we know that in 1654/5 she was a 
member of John Simpson’s church in ‘ All-hallows’, and had been for about four 
years. In 1657 and 1658 her views apparently had not changed. 
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in Whitehall, come thither to give an account before them of some things 
by him delivered in his publique Exercises in London, among other friends 
who came thither to see what would be done with him, there came a maid, 
Mrs- Anna Trapnel by name, who waiting in a little room near the Council, 
where was a fire, for Mr. Powells coming forth, then with a purpose to 
return home: She was beyond and besides her thoughts or intentions, 
having much trouble in her heart, and being seized upon by the Lord : 
She was carried forth in a spirit of Prayer and Singing, from noon till night, 
and went down into Mr. Roberts lodging, who keeps the Ordinary in 
Whitehall; And finding her natural strength going from her, she took 
her bed at eleven a clock in the night, where she lay from that day, being 
the seventh day of the month, to the nineteenth day of the same month, 
in all twelve days together ; The first five days neither eating nor drinking 
any thing more or less, and the rest of the time once in 24. hours, some- 
times eat a very little toast in small Bear, sometimes only chewed it, and 
took down the moysture only, sometimes drank of the small Bear, and 
sometimes only washt her mouth therewith, and cast it out, lying in bed 
with her eyes shut, her hands fixed, seldom seen to move, she delivered 
in that time many and various things; speaking every day, sometimes 
two, three, four and five hours together ; and that sometimes once a day, 
and sometimes oftner, sometimes in the day only, and sometimes both in 
the day and night. She uttered all in Prayer and Spiritual Songs for the 
most part, in the ears of very many persons of all sorts and degrees, who 
hearing the Report came where she lay; . . . The things she delivered 
during this time were many; of the four first days no account can be 
given, there being none that noted down what was spoken. For the rest 
of the time, from the fifth day to the last, some taste is herein presented 


of the things that were spoken, as they could be taken by a slow and 
imperfect hand.”° 


On page 3 of the same book Anna Trapnel gives a brief account 
of herself and her friends : 


Iam Anna Trapnel, the daughter of William Trapnel, Shipwright, who 
lived in Poplar, in Stepney Parish ; my father and mother living and dying 
in the profession of the Lord Jesus; my mother died nine years ago, the 
last words she uttered upon the death-bed, were these to the Lord for her 
daughter. Lord! Double thy spirit upon my child; These words she 
uttered with much eagerness three times, and spoke no more; I was 
trained up to my book and writing, I have walked in fellowship with the 
Church meeting as*! All-hallows, (whereof Mr. John Simpson is a Member) 
for the space of about four years ; I am well known to him and that whole 
Society, also to Mr. Greenhil Preacher at Stepney, and most of that society, 
to Mr. Henry Jesse, and most of his society, to Mr. Venning Preacher at 
Olaves in Southwark, and most of his society, to Mr. Knollis, and most of 
his society. .. . 


From all the foregoing evidence it cannot be doubted that 
Anna Trapnel was the prophetess whose words are recorded with 


% pp. 1-2. 1. For at, 
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so much patience in the thick folio. Unfortunately I have not 
yet been able to find another copy of it, or any mention of such 
a book, in any bibliographical work that I have consulted. 
However, there is in the British Museum another apparently 
unique work of Anna Trapnel’s in quarto, dated London, 1658, 
bearing the following title, which may also be the approximate, if 
not exact, title of the folio, namely : 


A Voice for the King of Saints and Nations; Or A testimony of the 
Spirit of the crucified Jesus, the risen and exalted King of Kings, and 
Lord of Lords, the Lord Protector, . . . the great Ruler and Conquerour 
of all principalities and powers, and spirituall wickednesses in high places. 
These are poured fourth by the Spirit through Anna Trapnell in variety 
of Psalms and spiritual Songs uttered many dayes together. .. . 


The quarto consists of iv + 91 pages, and has on page 1 the 
very same words, excluding some slight changes of punctuation, 
with which the Bodleian folio begins. Further, five of its six 
main divisions, except for minor alterations in the expression of 
the headings and other insignificant differences, evidently 
contain exactly the same material as is found under those 
headings in the folio. The contents of the sixth and closing 
main division, delivered on ‘ Feb. 7. 1657’, for some reason do 
not seem to be included in the folio. The prophecies in the 
quarto conclude with words, perhaps added by the reporter, 
or by the prophetess after she had examined the notes taken 
by him : 


Now then friends treasure up these notes, 
Lay them up in your breast, 

That you may know the difference, 
Between false visions and the best. 


A complete comparison of the contents of the two works 
is unnecessary, but the reporter’s preface in the quarto probably 
indicates the contents of the missing preliminary pages of the 
Bodleian folio, and may therefore be partly cited : 


To the little Remnant that are followers 
of the Lamb in this day, where ever it shal meet you. 

Be pleased to understand that I desire, whom [sic] am an eye and ear 
witness of this glorious Revelation from Jesus Christ, which is let down 
in singing from David our King, which I beleeve to be according to his word 
written, and if you examine these singing lines, you shall find it to accord 
with the Scriptures; you are desired to take notice in the beginning of 
these Psalms it was said, that originall-Book was opened to us, wherein 
is to be observed the love of God held forth in a Dialogue, between the 
Father and the Son, and next what the Spirits work was [,] the rest is choice 
and excellent matter, so much as came down about the space of seven dayes, 
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the writer could not attend so early, nor write so swift ; but much is want- 
ing; but I have perused it, and find the maine is not omitted, for you to 
understand what a Confirmation of truth against errour comes down at 
this day, with a livelyer voice then any Creatures voice, and a livelyer 
testimony against all that is against truth, beyond all the testimonies of 
all the Saints, together with their ordinary measures of the Spirit: I do 
beleeve it to be the testimony of Jesus, the Spirit of prophesy ; for these 
ends it is published, that those in the Country, which cannot attend it so 
frequently, might partake of it in some kind, but in my hearing hath the 
lively voice called to Country Saints to come and lye under the power- 
fulness of it; . . . therefore let us not despise it, because it comes through 
a handmaid, by name Mistris Anna Trapnell. 


CHAMPLIN BURRAGE. 


Some Unpublished Letters of George Savile, Lord 
Halifax, to Gilbert Burnet 


THE following letters are copied from the originals now in the 
Bodleian Library (Add. MS. A. 191). Bound up with fifty-two 
others from various distinguished persons, they are addressed to 


Gilbert Burnet, the historian, Lecturer at St. Clement Dane’s 
(1675-83), and Preacher at the Rolls Chapel (1675-84). The 
correspondence begins soon after Lord Halifax went to Rufford 
in the spring of 1680; it ceases during the contest over the 
Exclusion Bill, and is resumed in February 1681, ending in 
May, immediately before he returned to town. 

Nos. I, Il, IV, V, and VI are the answers to the letters of Burnet 
to Lord Halifax, published by Miss H. C. Foxcroft in the Camden 
Miscellany, vol. xi. The undated fragment, here numbered III, 
written after Lord Rochester’s death on 26 July 1680, must have 
crossed Burnet’s letter of the 29th, containing the news and 
describing a last interview. The letters to which the remaining 
four are replies are not forthcoming. The series ends with one 
dated 16 October 1682, which has been printed in Thomas 
Burnet’s memoir of his father and elsewhere, and is therefore 
not included here. For several references I am indebted to the 
kindness of Professor Firth. Dorotuy LANE POOLE. 


[1 
April 5, 80. 
When I grow to bee the most mortifyed man in the world, and given 
up to a greater pitch of selfe denyall, than the most melancholy fryar 
® p. iii. 
' This is an answer to Burnet’s letter of 27 March 1680: Camden Miscellany, xi. 15. 
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could ever pretend to, I will coniure you to write no more, from the appre- 
hension that it looketh too like a sinne for a man to bee so much pleased, 
as I am, to receave your letters ; but till such a fit cometh upon mee, of 
which at present I have no manner of symptomes, I must repeat my thanks 
for them, as for very welcome things, and to bee valued, not only as they are 
confirmations of your friendship, but as they give mee a great deal of 
light of what is doing in the world, from which I am not yet so absolutely 
weaned, as not to hearken a little, especially when there are things upon 
the stage, sufficient, if not explained, to fright a poor ignorant man at this 
distance ; so that your Apologies are extreamly misapplyed, and I must 
interpret them raither as remembrences to mee of my obligation to you 
which yet are unnecessary to one that hath so great a sense of it. This 
business of Ireland? hath revived the generall disquiets, which seemed 
before to bee a good deal allayed ; my wishes in all these cases are that 
the examinations may bee strict, and short, that the bottome of everything 
may appear, to prevent the ill use which may bee made of things, whilst 
they hover, aud remaine in suspense. I do not know whether I guesse 
right at one part of your letter, but my thought is, that an intire resignation 
in Spirituals may in some cases, bee a very good arguement for Temporall 
preferment ; if this is a mistake, do not let mee continue in it. I find 
the Coffee-houses have resumed their wonted style, or else they would 
not make such discourses publique as you mention. to us who know 
nothing, the waves seem to beat very high, and yet it is possible they 
may fall againe without a storme ; that shall ever bee part of my prayers, 
as it must bee one of my wishes, that you will alwayes preserve me in your 
opinion as, 
Your faithfull humble [servant] 
Hatirax. 


II 4 
July 10, ’80. 

I find one must despayre of ever seeing the town grow cool, since 
neither the absence of the Court, nor the Long Vacation can do it; but 
still something is done to keep up the heat, and to entertain the world ; 
wee in the country are glad enough to hear every day new things, if you 
will secure us wee shall not at last pay dear for our curiosity. At present 
all men seem to acquiesce in the expectation of the Parliament, for which 
the King hath engaged himself very farre by his iniunctions to the Judges 
to declare his resolution in it. Upon the hearing Dr. Lloyd is made a 
Bishop,5 I would fayne hope you might succeed him in St. Martins, and 
I beleeve all the parish to bee of the same mind, which meethinks should 
go farre in a thing of this nature. I hope my Ld of Rochester’s indifference 
for life, will not make him neglect any means to preserve it, for his penitence 
is onely of use to himselfe if hee dyeth, but if hee liveth, the world will 


* It was rumoured that the Roman Catholics in Ireland intended to revolt, assisted 
with money from France. * The legend of the ‘ Black Box’. 

* Answer to Burnet’s letter of 3 July: Camden Miscellany, xi. 39. 

* Of St. Asaph. 
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have the advantage of such an eminent Convert. I have no more to adde, 
but to lament the impossibility of seeing you whilst I am at this distance ; 
Iam 


Your faithfull humble servant 
H. 


Iii é 


. - - Seldome fayleth to hit every blot that is layed open to them. If, 
my Ld Rochester is dead, there is so much due to him, as to acknowledge, 
hee had at least as much wit as any man in England that is left behind him : 
much less than hee had must keep him from being an Atheist, for which 
it is very hard if not impossible for any man to be fool enough. If hee 
made use of the same heighth of fancy which might tempt him to committ 
faults, and applyed it towards his end to quicken his repentance, it may 
have made him full amends for all the errours it hath ever betrayed 
him to. I usurp upon your office, when I say anything of this kind, 
or else I had added, that the world is grown so foolish a thing, that a witty 
man may very well bee ashamed of staying init. Iam 

Your faithfull humble servant 
Hattrax. 


IV? 
July 31, “80. 

I must lament the losse of my Ld of Rochester,’ though the manner 
of his leaving us maketh it an unkind thing to him to bee sorry forit ; but 
our griefe in these cases is alwayes for ourselves, and I swear I am touched 
with the kind words of a dying man, who, though hee shewed some decay 
of his senses in speaking too well of mee, yet it seemeth you did not think 
his end was so neer when you left him; my gratitude to his memory, 
must make mee very glad of the commission hee hath given you; Hee 
hath sat to you, and I am sure you will make him like, that hee may live 
a little longer amongst us, and being drawn by so good a hand, the beauty 
of such a penitent may draw all men’s eyes and thoughts to it, and make 
them forget everything in him, but what is fit to bee followed and esteemed. 
I am not pleased that wee at St. Martin’s must despayre of you, for I am 
still for myselfe, yet for your sake I congratulate the appearance there is, 
of your succeeding in Covent Garden,’ which I should not do if I did not 
think it a step to better things; I beleeve I shall bee tempted to a piece 
of nonconformity, and stray sometimes from my own parish, a sinne 
you are to absolve me for, when you are the occasion of it. I am 

Your faithfull humble servant 
Ha.irax. 

Your recommendation was enough to make mee desire such a servant, 
if I had a vacant place for him ; not having any I sent him to my Ld of 
Devonshire, with your letter to mee, but it seemeth hee is full too. 

* Written between 26 and 31 July. 

* Answer to Burnet’s letter of 29 July: Camden Miscellany, xi. 41. 

* He died 26 July. 

* On the removal of Simon Patrick, the incumbent of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, 
to St. Martin’s, Westminster, in succession to Bishop Lloyd. 
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V 10 
Aug. 9, 80. 

Whilst you continue your kindnesse in writing, you must be content 
sometimes to bee troubled with my thanks for it; the account you give 
of things in Scotland, giveth ground to fear there may bee some disorders, 
if more than ordinary care bee not taken to prevent them ; the obstinacy 
of the man that lately suffered there “ will be called by a better name, by 
all his party, for Justice when it is very severe, is apt to bee called cruelty, 
the people generally, out of their compassion to those who suffer, and 
their hatred to those that governe, being byassed to give a wrong judge- 
ment, in these cases. If my Ld Duke Hamiltons going to the Isle of Arran, 
is from any discontent, I am extream sorry for it, having very good wishes 
for him ; I will not lose the hope of seeing you better established,” though 
the appearances at present seem to discourage you; Meritt is a long way 
about, but it is a very sure one, and upon that foundation, you may, without 
breach of your modesty, expect any advancement the Church can give 
in England, but I beleeve your friends will bee more impatient in your 
behalfe, than you will bee for yourselfe ; and in the mean time you need 
not envy anybody ; having the pleasure of imploying your time, in that 
which doth not onely give you a present satisfaction, but will raise you 
higher by a preferment of your own creating than you can bee made by 
any other hand, though never so liberell, or more properly, never so just 
to you; I assure you my long stay in the country hath not made mee 
weary of it; my absence from better company hath made mee grow down 
to it, so that I doubt whether I am now fit for any other place ; but I think, 
the time of the year, and some small affayres I am to look after, will bring 
me up the next month, and then I am to say a good deal to you, if you will 
let mee, of my obligation to you, for so often remembring 


Your faithfull humble servant 


H. 


VI 
Rufford, Aug. 23, ’80. 

I congratulate with you the pleasure you must have in finishing a work 
the world is in so great expectation of,!* and the hearing it reviveth my 
impatience till I see it, in the meantime you will I suppose entertaine 
yourselfe with giving some account of my Ld Rochester, concerning which, 
do not think it impertinent that I give you this caution, which is, that it is 
not possible for you to write on a subject that requireth more care, and 
therefore though it looketh like a slight thing, and such a one as you 
would raither play with, than spend much, either of your time or thoughts 


© Answer to Burnet’s letter of 7 August: ibid., p. 43. 

't Hackstone, one of Archbishop Sharp’s murderers: see Burnet’s letter of 7 August, 
Camden Miscellany, xi. 44 and note 1. 

'? Tt was now certain that, in order to prevent Burnet’s succeeding Patrick at 
Covent Garden, the latter would not be moved on to St. Martin’s. 

’ The History of the Reformation which Burnet spoke of soon completing. The 
preface is dated 10 September 1680. 
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upon it, let mee beg of you to bee exactly carefull in it, and to file it over 
oftner, than you have ever done anything that hath come from you ; I will 
allow you to laugh at this unnecessary tenderness of mine, provided you 
will not take it ill of mee ; The parliament being now prorogued to October, 
in a manner that maketh it beleeved, all men’s thoughts will bee upon it, 
with exclusion to anything else, and I hope, sometime the next month, 
to know your coniectures, which will be necessary to direct so ignorant 
a man, as my long absence hath made mee. I am 
Your faithfull humble servant 
Hatirax. 


Vil 
Rufford, Feb. 21, 80. 

I receaved yours yesterday with the sermon ™ which I assure you 
from such an Author, is a very acceptable present to mee, and I made 
haste to read it, though I had heard one in the morning. For out of 
Parliament I am a very good protestant, notwithstanding that dull fiction 
of my journey to Cornburgh, and many others of the same size, which 
shew God’s judgement upon malice, or else my noble friends might have 
been happier in their invention ; sure your style did not please some of 
the auditors, for to mee it appeareth there is a part of your discourse 
cometh very close to what they are now adoing ; so that I expect shortly 
to hear you are a fallen Angell, and though I should not reioyce at a friend’s 
disgrace, yet selfe interest will not allow mee to bee sorry for anything 
that will make you fitter company for mee, who am so hardened by being 
rayled at that the spears and arrowes which come out of some men’s 
mouths cannot pierce mee ; and that I may not bee discomposed with the 
melancholy prospects you mention, I can wink and resolve not to see 
mine till it cometh so neer as to save the trouble of taking care to avoid 
it; so I hope that in spite of the storme that threatneth us, I shall have 
calme enough to read and enioy your 24. volume,!® for which I have 
expectations big enough to lessen if not destroy the pleasure I shall take 
in it, if it came from any other hand, than one where I am secure not to 
bee disappointed. The things you tell mee give occasion for many com- 
ments, but they must bee sad and unpleasing, and therefore not fit to 
entertaine you with, and since nothing groweth here to write to you, 
the best thing I can do is to release you, after the assurance of my being 
ever 

Your faithfull humble servant 
Ha irax. 


Vill 
Rufford, 5 March, ’80/1. 
I must thank you for your book,” and should do it more, if you had 
not restrained mee by your preface; I swear, I must chide you, at the 


‘* © A Sermon before the Aldermen of the City of London at St. Lawrence Church, 
30 January 1680/1, being the day of the Martyrdom of King Charles I.’ 

'S Cornbury Park, Oxfordshire. 

‘6 The second volume of Burnet’s History of the Reformation is advertised in the 
catalogue of books for Hilary Term, 1680/1: Arber, T’erm Catalogues, i. 428. 

% The History of the Reformation. 
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same time that others are angry at the compliments you bestow upon 
mee,® for though I should not bee displeased with your partiality to mee, 
confined within reasonable bounds, yet to raise mee to a character, I am 
as little able to make good, as I am desirous to pretend to it, doth but expose 
mee the more to censure, which at this time is not very necessary, and 
getteth anger to yourselfe from those who, as much as they are your 
friends, will not easily forgive you so great a mistake. It is a very difficult 
style I am to use in this case ; for between expressing myselfe so as may 
look like the anger of a Lady that teareth a love letter, though shee 
liketh it, and the omitting anything that is fit to bee said in returne to 
what is kindly intended, I am so puzzled that I dare not venture to say any 
more, how much soever the subiect may require it. I can with more 
liberty tell you how sensible I am of your kind advice, about my going to 
Oxford,” where I have no temptations that can persuade mee to like the 
iourney, but on the other side I do not know how to indulge my selfe so 
farre as to excuse my attendance in parliament especially at such a time as 
this, and going as I shall do with the intentions of contributing all I can in 
my little capacity toa better composure of things, in which I hope I am so 
fixed, that the douceurs I expect from some of my noble friends shall not 
bee able to shake mee ; besides I am unwilling to give them the handle 
of saying I avoid them, for I am sure their gentlenesse is such, as would 
give everything that I do, the worst interpretation ; those very men who 
perhaps might bee content I stayed at home, would, if I did so, impute 
it to fear or guilt, and instead of allowing it to be a meritt in mee, would 
make it a trophy to themselves ; I must not gratify them at this price, but 
this I will say that let them come to parliament as men ought to do, with no 
shemes ready drawn, nor resolutions taken beforehand, let there bee no 
Lords of the Articles to exclude the consideration of anything they do not 
propose, and then let all men bee tryed and iudged whether they do not 
in their severall stations promote everything that may tend to healing and 
reconcilment, upon this measure I am content to receave my sentence, 
and I cannot make a better wish for the publique, than that every member 
of both houses might come with as good a meaning as I do to Oxford ; 
things ly in a wide compasse, but raiseth difficulties, and anger keepeth 
them up, so that, God knoweth, my hopes can by no means keep pace 
with my wishes, and I begin to bee more sollicitous to seek out arguments 
to persuade mee to bear being undone, than to find out remedies to prevent 
it ; you see how a man’s retired thoughts do naturally warp towards the 
more melancholy and despayring side, so you must take them with that 
allowance, and not receave them as grounds to discourage you from 
hoping better things, but however you may bee disappointed in that, 
I am sure you shall never bee so in beleeving me, 
Your faithfull humble servant 
H. 


** *.,. the right honourable the Earl of Halifax, whom if I reckon among the greatest 
persons this age has produced, I am sure all that know him will allow that I speak 
modestly of him... .’: History of the Reformation, vol. ii. 5, ed. by N. Pocock. 


** Charles II's last parliament met at Oxford on 21 March 1681, and was dissolved 
within a week. 
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IX 
April 24,81. 

It is an admirable thing that lyes should follow mee so, as no distance 
from the mint of them can secure mee; sure there is somewhere great 
love and consequently great iealousy for the dominion of Ireland, that 
it runneth so much in their minds, when it never so much as entred into 
mine ; some comfort still, that a new thing is found out for mee, a blew 
ribband by all means; they might guesse better, if they either knew the 
Court or mee, but I leave them to go on in their mistakes, since I find 
they take pleasure in them. The short stay I made at Oxford, would have 
secured any other man from much blame for what could bee done in so 
little time, but it seemeth I have made a shift to do what I thought im- 
possible, which is, to get further into some men’s dislike,” which I con- 
cluded was before at the height ; it seemed to mee, they had before given 
mee les derniéres faveurs, but I see there is more behind, which I must 
expect upon the first good occasion ; in the great controversie at Oxford, 
our men of Law 2! were as confident of one side, as those in the house of 
Commons were of the other. I can say no more for myselfe, than that 
I thought my selfe in the right, and do so still, till I am convinced, by 
better arguments than bare votes. If I know my selfe (which by the way 
is no easy thing for a man to do) I can say, I may bee apt enough to 
mistake in publick things, from a defect of understanding, but I am pretty 
sure, I shall not mingle any resentments of my own, to help to misguide 
mee; I have a watch upon myselfe for it, and without that, I must own 
to you, my provocations have been such, that I might bee surprized ; 
I have been long enough alone, to cool my thoughts, and I wish some of 
your friends had not theirs more heated, than is proper for men that 
undertake the cure of a Nation; I would have it perfected, let who will 
do it, and shall willingly lay down the government of things, which it 
seemeth, is by some, out of great respect, no doubt, imputed to mee, 
though at this distance. It is a satisfaction to mee, that such visions and 
censures, do no more gaine credit with you, than they give trouble to 

Your faithfull humble servant 


HaALirax. 


X 
May 9, °81. 

If you are rightly informed that the expedients were never intended 
by one side, I am sure they were very unskilfully refused by the other ; 
for next to gaining the point quite, the best is to put those wee differ 
with in the wrong, and in an age when appeals to the people are so much 
in fashion, they would have been made with more advantage in that 
case, than they can bee now. When omissions are made, it is a better 
method to resolve to mend them for the time to come, than to endeavour 
to cover them by arguments that will not hold; but I must not bee so 


* Halifax strongly opposed the Exclusion Bill. 
*t *Some seven or eight disobliged lawyers and able speakers in the House’: Memoirs 
of Sir John Reresby, ed. by J. J. Cartwright, p. 209. 
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bold as to censure, though in an intervalle of parliament I am to bear strokes 
not to give them, and I assure you, by the habit of it, I am to my thinking 
grown to bee a very patient man ; I agree with you, that wee do but guesse 
when wee iudge of ourselves, and therefore I can undertake no further for 
myselfe, than I have already told you, which is, that I think I am not 
angry ; and I am at least so reasonable as to beleeve it fitter for others 
than for myself to iudge, whether or no I think right. I take no pleasure 
in aggravating the provocations I have had, I will onely hope that there 
having been so much heat spent upon mee, there remaineth the lesse to 
hurt the publique, and then I shall the lesse repine at the part I have had 
of it; in the mean time, your undertaking to defend a man so decryed, is 
such a dangerous piece of friendship, that I am not in iustice to expect 
it from you. It is a satisfaction to mee, that you allow mee the same place 
in your own thoughts, that I had before this storme came upon mee ; It 
must bee my part not to make you ashamed of beleeving well of me in 
relation to the publique, and for yourselfe you shall never have reason to 
doubt of my being 
Your faithfull humble servant 


Hatirax. 





Reviews of Books 


Quellenkunde zur Weltgeschichte : ein Handbuch. Unter Mitwirkung von 
Dr. Apotr Hormeister und Dr. Rupotr Stripe, bearbeitet und 
herausgegeben von Dr. Paut Herre. (Leipzig: Weicher, 1910.) 


In this volume of four hundred pages, of which eighty pages are a three- 
column index, Dr. Herre and his collaborators have attempted to compile 
a guide-book to universal history. The entries in each division or sub- 
division are arranged under different heads, original authorities, modern 
authorities, national or provincial, law, institutions, the church, intellectual 
and material conditions, &c. In addition, they are printed in large or small 
type and grouped according to the relative importance which they possess 
in the minds of the authors. 

The arrangement, though intelligible enough, is too elaborate. For 
example, no advantage is gained by the more or less distant separation 
of general works dealing with a particular country during a particular 
period from special works; the number of cross-references is in any 
case so large that it might have been increased with a gain in simplicity. 
But criticism will be directed not so much to the method as to the 
achievement of the authors. Their task is a most difficult one: we 
are reminded in the preface that M. Langlois regards hope of success 
as a delusion. As the authors modestly admit, the work must be 
approached from the point of view of their nationality ; the treatment 
must become less and less intense as the subjects are further removed 
from German interests. The work of historians who do not use the 
ordinary Teutonic or Romance languages has wisely been omitted from 
the lists, except in special and unavoidable cases. Subject to these limita- 
tions, a book of this kind should satisfy a few definite conditions. It should 
not lay too much stress upon the country of its origin ; it should, in the 
case of other countries, call attention to the chief original authorities in 
the best editions, to the best modern books and monographs, especially 
those which the student is unlikely to know, and to avoid worthless or 
second-rate books. This particular handbook satisfies these conditions 
very unequally. The English reader will find in it all and more than he 
needs for a study of German history—this part of the book is indeed satis- 
factory ; he will find also a fairly good, though badly arranged, record of 
the materials for French history, and, so far as we can judge, a good short 
list of authorities for the history of the United States and South America ; 
but we fear that the German reader will not get much help in his British 
studies. We hope that a second edition will soon be needed, but we also 
hope that the authors will put themselves under the guidance of some 
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British scholars before they reissue the British section of the work. The 
book as a whole, though useful, is very far from satisfactory. Most of the 
proper works are noted, but there is too much artifice, too little real 
discrimination. Except here and there the authors have evidently not 
experienced the feeling for what is good and what is bad in historical 
literature outside their own country. Historical literature, however 
scientific its pretensions, has to satisfy so many canons of judgement 
that even the best scholars seem rarely able to compare with a sure 
touch the merits of different books in a foreign language. 

It would be unfair to put forward a list of errors or omissions without 
saying that we have already found Dr. Herre’s undertaking useful. It is 
a real help to have, in a handy form, the titles of the chief collections and 
modern writers. But it may be helpful to give some idea of the defects 
of the book, and especially of the English part. Occasionally, too much 
attention is given to the titles and too little to the contents of historical 
works. Forexample, Gierke’s Deutsches Genossenschaftsrecht demands a more 
important place than the modest entry under the ‘ materielle Kultur’ of 
Germany in the Middle Ages. A beginner who wished to know what to read 
in order to study medieval political theory would overlook it. Again, 
Miss Leonard’s excellent book on the Early History of English Poor Relief 
was evidently considered to be a study of medieval religious charity, and 
appears in small print under M. Cabrol’s L’ Angleterre chrétienne avant les 
Normands (p. 98), instead of being entered on p. 208. A similar misunder- 
standing probably accounts for the omission of all M. Delisle’s books, except 
the Catalogue des Actes de Philippe- Auguste, of the Gascon rolls, and of the 
work of Vigfusson and York Powell; also for the inclusion of the late Father 
Tyrrell’s Mediaevalism as a guide to the medieval spirit (p. 85). Another 
cause of confusion is the casual treatment of essays and papers, whether in 
periodical or in volume form, a consequence of the reliance on reviews and 
hasty reading. Mr. Round’s Commune of London is inserted among the general 
authorities for British history, and Stubbs’s Lectures on European History 
are given the place of honour in the list of authorities for general European 
history; but more general collections like Freeman’s Essays, Stubbs’s 
Lectures on Medieval and Modern History, Lord Acton’s Essays, and Froude’s 
well-known studies are consigned, with Macaulay’s miscellaneous writings 
and essays, to oblivion. Indeed, British and French scholars are sometimes 
badly or inadequately treated. Mr. W. H. Draper’s Life of Alfred the Great, 
Mr. Pirie-Gordon’s Innocent III, and half a dozen German histories of 
English literature are taken ; Mr. Stevenson’s Asser, Maitland’s Canon Law, 
all the works of Hallam, and the literary histories of Taine and Jusserand 
are left. Mr. Joyce’s Short History of Ireland is taken, but not his large 
book ; similarly, M. Allard’s summary is preferred to his big work on the 
early persecutions. The names of Evans, Grenfell, Hunt, Hicks, Greenidge, 
Pelham, and Haverfield do not appear among the books on ancient history ; 
nor those of Wulf and Mandonnet among the books on scholastic 
philosophy ; nor those of Jullian and Rice Holmes upon Celtic Gaul and 
Britain. Irish and Scottish history especially is badly treated, except for 
the insertion of some useful books by German and French writers; the 
same is true of English institutions and later English history generally. 
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Hill Burton, Stokes, Gilbert, O’Donovan, Falkiner, Terry, Anson, 
Sir James Stephen, Lowell, Bagehot, Sidgwick, are not mentioned ; nor 
are Professor Dicey’s Law of the Constitution, the historical work of 
Leslie Stephen, and the writings of Halifax, Wesley, Malmesbury, 
Burke, Fox, Greville, or Cobden. Among omissions in other parts of the 
book are the published Cahiers of 1789, the reports of the revolutionary 
committees in France, the chief work of M. Emile Bourgeois, and of M. Gide. 
But it is useless to pile up the record of omissions. The aim of this 
criticism is to show the need of a careful revision. It is possible that 
critics in other countries will feel as we do, that a brave attempt has 
been marred by hasty selection and lack of proper supervision and of 
balanced treatment. 

The index is good, and gives the titles of their books after the names 
of the writers. It reminds us, inter alia, that Sir George Trevelyan is 
divided into two authors. Mr. Fisher suffers the same fate. 


F. M. Powicke. 


La Durée et VEtendue du Voyage d’Hérodote en Egypte. Par CAMILLE 
SourpiLte. (Paris: Leroux, 1910.) 

Heérodote et la Religion de Egypte ; Comparaison des Données d’ Hérodote 
avec les Données éqyptiennes. Par CamILtte Sourpiiie. (Paris: 
Leroux, 1910.) 


THE chief merit of these two treatises lies in the grouping of the facts 
discussed and the logical and critical examination of the problems con- 
nected with Herodotus’s description of Egypt. M. Sourdille is not known 
as an Egyptologist, and perhaps does not add to the available evidence 
for appraising this earliest history of Egypt, but he has made himself 
familiar with the views of previous writers and, in general, with the litera- 
ture of the subject, and is not without the great advantage of having 
seen the country with his own eyes. 

In the Voyage @ Hérodote it is argued that Herodotus saw Egypt during 
the inundation, that his visit could not have long outlasted that season 
and must have been comprised in a space of four months. Each city 
named in the text is treated in a special paragraph which focusses all 
references and the evidence for Herodotus having visited it, and then an 
itinerary is made out. The upshot is that Herodotus landed at Canopus, 
and thence proceeded over the flooded Delta to Memphis. From Memphis 
he went south to beyond Hermopolis, where the channel of the Bahr 
Yusif branches from the Nile and passes down the west side of the valley 
to the Fayam, known to the Greeks as the Lake of Moeris. According to 
M. Sourdille, Herodotus turned northward from Hermopolis and followed 
the Bahr Yusif all the way to Moeris and the Labyrinth. Coming back 
to the junction with the Nile by the same route, he resumed his journey 
southward as far as the boundary of Egypt at Elephantine, of which, how- 
ever, he saw practically nothing before hastening back to Memphis. From 
the capital he went north to Sais and Buto, then crossed south-eastward 
to Bubastis, made an excursion to the end of the Wady Tumilat and the 
canal of Necho and Darius, and finally travelled along the Pelusiac branch 
VOL. XXVI.—NO. CITT. Nn 
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of the Nile from Bubastis past Daphnae to Papremis, i.e. Pelusium. 
M. Sourdille’s argument goes some way towards convincing the un- 
believer of the reality of Herodotus’s visit to Egypt, even to Upper 
Egypt, of which he records so strangely little. Herodotus had little inter- 
course with the natives, and seldom penetrated within the brick girdle 
walls which hid their temples from view; what he learned, he learned 
through the medium of aliens, endowed with far less curiosity than 
himself. He was not a Burckhardt, a born observer of men and things 
in strange lands, whom no material difficulties could hinder from seeing 
and mentally recording. In the short space of four months Herodotus 
travelled from end to end of Egypt and zigzagged from side to side of the 
Delta, and the rapidity of the long journey gave little opportunity for 
comprehending the novel sights and conditions which met him everywhere. 

Simultaneously with the Voyage d@Hérodote appears the larger work, 
Hérodote et la Religion d’ Egypte, in which the Herodotean data are compared 
with those of the monuments. The results of this are referred to in the 
Voyage. A further volume on the religion is promised, apparently to 
analyse the mental attitude and prepossessions with which Herodotus 
approached the Egyptian religion. Perhaps this means tracing the inter- 
eourse of Greece and Egypt in the earlier days; in any case it is certain 
to be interesting. Some details of Herodotean lore have escaped our 
author’s eye; such as the important explanation of the military term 
Hermotybies as originally meaning ‘horsemen’, recently given by 
Professor Spiegelberg; the co-operation of a professional Egyptologist 
might have been advantageous in many places. But M. Sourdille’s work 
is a solid and remarkable contribution such as has not been made for many 
years to this department of Herodotean literature. 


F, Lu. Grirrira. 


Essays on Roman History. By Henry Francis Petuay, late President 
of Trinity College, Oxford, and Camden Professor of Ancient History. 


Collected and edited by F. HaverFreLtp. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1911.) 


Au I wish to do in the following brief notice of these essays, most of which 
are well known to all students of ancient history, is to show how well they 
represent the invaluable work done by Pelham at Oxford, and indeed in 
the country generally, and how well too they recall to the minds of those 
who knew him personally, or ever listened to his lectures, the peculiar 
qualities and characteristics of the man himself. But I must say a word 
to begin with of the skill and care with which they have been edited 
by his successor and intimate friend. Seeing that some of the papers 
are twenty and even thirty years old, an editor might well have been 
tempted to deal with them as some future reviser will have to deal with 
Pelham’s masterly articles in the Dictionary of Antiquities; but with 
a wise instinct and a tender touch Professor Haverfield has left the text 
of all the essays exactly as the author left them himself, and even in the 
notes has limited himself to a very few necessary additions. Here and 
there in these notes he gives us a bare hint that an opinion of the writer, 
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or of some authority quoted by him, is no longer generally accepted ; and 
where new inscriptions or monuments have been found, as more especially 
in the paper on discoveries at Rome, he gives us in brief the necessary 
information about them. His self-repression and excellent judgement 
will meet with universal approval; evidently the work was a labour 
of love. And his succinct biographical note is entirely adequate. 

I said above that these papers represent Pelham’s work at Oxford, 
and this is true; but they are not that work itself. He was the leading and 
most inspiring pioneer of a new and enlightened idea of the study of 
classical history, and his name will never be forgotten in the annals of 
Oxford study ; but he did his work not so much by writing as by talking, 
criticizing, lecturing. His knowledge seemed so great and yet so accurate, 
and he used it in conversation or criticism with such perfect clearness, 
such confident sureness of foot, that the effect on the hearer was usually 
to make him go home at once and try to bring himself up to the same 
level of knowledge and accuracy. No doubt the majority of those who 
heard his lectures merely took them down carefully (which it was always 
possible to do, though he kept his hearers hard at work as he went on), 
without taking further trouble to work round them or think about them ; 
but there must have been many who were lifted in spite of themselves 
to a higher conception of historical work than they had ever dreamt of 
before. So, too, at meetings of societies, where he seldom remained silent 
a whole evening, he impressed us in the same way, I learnt from him in 
this way more than one all-important secret of Roman history, which 
I could never forget, because it came from him with such inspiring 
authority. 

This, I think, was Pelham’s real work at Oxford, especially in those 
earlier years when we were learning what the study of ancient history 
really meant. That work, and the later work he did as professor by 
bringing us more closely into touch with the best work done on the continent, 
is accurately represented in the volume before us. Take the first essay in 
the book, that on the Roman curiae, which I remember hearing him read 
in its first form to the Oxford Philological Society. The first volume of 
Stubbs’s Constitutional History had been published, but was unknown 
to most lecturers in ancient history; the process of settlement of an 
armed host on the land, there described, offered a possible solution of 
a puzzling question in Roman antiquities, and the wholly rational and 
practical use made of the comparative method (then much in vogue) 
served as an admirable lesson to one at least of his hearers. That question 
of the curiae is perhaps insoluble; but another of these papers read to 
the same Society (Princeps or princeps senatus) settled a disputed question 
once for all, and is rightly republished here, though for thirty years 
hardly a dissentient voice has been heard. Another paper at the end 
of the volume also belongs to this period (on the Pagus), and showed 
hearers and readers the direction in which his later studies were to lie. 
This and a fragment on pascua, more picturesque perhaps than any other in 
the volume, are good examples of the surefootedness I mentioned just now, 
and show, too, how far beyond our limited notions of that day about 
“Roman” history he had already got by 1885 or so. He made us realize 
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Italy, as afterwards he made us realize the empire. It is the empire, with all 
the new light gained for it by the publication of the Corpus, which is best 
represented in these essays. We have six masterly papers on this vast 
subject, beginning with the inaugural lecture on the Colonate, and including 
an unpublished chapter on the domestic policy of Augustus, at least as 
good as anything that has been written on that subject. Nowhere else 
have I seen the religious side of that policy so fully taken into account 
or so forcibly stated. Lastly, the two papers on the Roman frontiers, 
and the very interesting one on Arrian as legate of Cappadocia, represent 
the later phase of Pelham’s work, when he wrote to sum up in masterly 
fashion the work of others, or to throw new light on it by careful 
criticism. 

Thus these papers really represent a noble life’s work ; but they also 
fully and happily recall the man himself. In each of them we have the 
same clear and authoritative manner of expression so familiar to all who 
knew him or heard him. Sentence after sentence in page after page is 
a bare and simple statement of fact or opinion, each perfectly intelligible, 
and each on the same high level of historical dignity. There is even a 
certain austerity in the writing which was characteristic of the man, and 
was probably the half-unconscious result of a sense of responsibility lying 
on one who undertakes to speak or write about historical facts. The 
matter of each sentence is the main thing—what his mind worked on ; 
but it was so clearly shaped in his mind when he wrote, that the form is 
always perfect in its way, in striking contrast with the slovenliness to 
which we are accustomed in many German works of research, and in 
these days occasionally in French or English ones. There is no rhetoric 
and no hedging: all is simple and direct. It is curious that he hardly 
ever allowed himself even a metaphor, and once or twice when I have 
found one in these essays it has almost startled me. He was not a man 
of imagination, except in that sense in which every historian must be 
capable of being present with all his faculties there where his mind is at 
work. But in the days when we were only beginning to think of history as 
a serious study, as in some sense a science, it was not a man of imagination 
that we wanted, but one of strict conscientiousness even to austerity ; and 
such a man, to our lasting benefit at Oxford, we found in Pelham. 


W. Warve Fow er. 


Coins of the Roman Republic in the British Museum. By H. A. GRUEBER. 
3 vols. (London: Printed by Order of the Trustees, 1910.) 


In the first and second of these three splendid volumes the keeper of the 
department of coins and medals in the British Museum has described the 
coinages of the Roman republic and of the empire under Augustus down 
to the year 3 B.c., including the Romano-Campanian and Social War 
issues, together with other issues in Italy outside Rome, and the so-called 
‘military coinages ’, i.e. those struck in the various provinces by the 
generals commanding (or their delegates) for the use of the armies in the 
field. The third volume contains tables of finds of Roman republican silver 
coins ; of cognomina on Roman republican coins with the names of the 
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gentes to which they belong; four special indexes (names and titles of 
moneyers, remarkable inscriptions, and so forth), supplemented by a general 
index of nearly eighty pages; and, finally, 123 plates giving clear and 
satisfactory reproductions of almost exactly 2,000 coins. Prefixed to the 
first volume there is an introduction of 125 pages, in which Mr. Grueber 
gives us an excellent sketch of the whole subject, combining the two 
supreme virtues of lucidity and brevity. The bulk of the work, of course, 
is occupied by the descriptions of the individual specimens, arranged 
geographically and chronologically, those of Rome being divided into 
sixteen periods. Each period is introduced by an account of its denomina- 
tions, types, classification, &c., which sets forth its various distinctive 
or noteworthy features ; and throughout there are elaborate notes dealing 
with the historical questions suggested by the coins. To any but the 
mere numismatist this is the most valuable, as it must have been the 
most laborious, part of the work, and Mr. Grueber deserves the gratitude 
of all scholars for undertaking it. 

In a work occupying nearly 1,550 printed pages, and containing so 
much that is minute, obscure, and conjectural, it is inevitable that mis- 
takes should occur, and that some of Mr. Grueber’s statements and sugges- 
tions should fail to carry conviction. For instance, Veiovis should not be 
translated ‘ the little Jupiter ’ (i. 320), both because the idea is non-Italian 
and because the prefix ve- does not mean ‘little’; while it is reversing 
the real causal order to say that Veiovis was identified with Apollo because 
represented as a youthful god armed with arrows. It is incorrect to say 
(i. 471) that Faustus Cornelius Sulla ‘ was appointed propraetor in Maure- 
tania in B.c.49 by Pompey’: the attempt to procure him this appoint- 
ment was foiled by the tribune Philippus.! Again, Velleius Paterculus, 
ii. 25, in no way authorizes us to attribute to the father of Faustus a special 
cult of Diana during his dictatorship ; and the bust of the goddess on the 
coins of Faustus should be explained as referring to the victory over 
Norbanus on Mount Tifata. The description of the Lex Domitia of 
104 B.c. (i. 151) as a law ‘ by which the right of election was transferred 
from the priestly colleges to the people ’ is both inaccurate and inadequate ; 
and no one would guess from Mr. Grueber’s wording that the moneyer of 
whom he is speaking was the tribune by whom this law was carried. At 
the end of the note dealing with his coinage occur the words: ‘ The form 
“ Dometianus” for “ Domitianus” appears only to occur on coins. 
It is difficult to see why the syllable an has been imported here ; in any case, 
the numerous analogical retentions of original short e in inscriptions and 
Greek transliterations show that the fact mentioned is merely accidental. 
It is hardly right to speak of ‘ the ancient form divos for divus’ (ii. 411) 
on a coin of 38 B.c.: the spelling -vo- was retained to the end of the republic.” 
We are told in one place (ii. 558) that the Syracusans celebrated the 
recovery of their freedom in 460 B.c. by the erection of the celebrated 
statue of Zeus Eleutherios made by Myron, while in another place (ii. 467) 
the date given in connexion with the same statement is 463 B.c.: but 
the right date is 465; the statue erected on the occasion was in no way 


? Caesar, de Bello civ. i. 6. 3. * Lindsay, The Latin Language, p. 267. 
* Busolt, Griech. Gesch. m1. i. 172. 
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celebrated ; and there is no evidence to justify its being attributed to 
Myron. It may also be noted that the general index makes no reference 
s.v. Myron to this twice-repeated statement. 

Such things as these are, of course, to be regretted; but they do not 
detract materially from the value of Mr. Grueber’s work. Perhaps, too, the 
same remark may be made about the much-lamented fact that the portion 
of the work which deals with the heavy bronze money of Rome and central 
Italy had been sent to the press before the appearance of E. J. Haeberlin’s 
Systematik des diltesten rimischen Miinzwesens (Berlin, 1905). Even if 
we assume that Haeberlin’s views will stand the test of time, the area 
affected is not large ; nor is the present work a mere handbook, where their 
omission would be a much more serious matter. It is rather to be described 
as a storehouse of material for the making of many handbooks, and its 
appearance constitutes an epoch in the study of Roman numismatics, for 
which Mr. Grueber deserves the unqualified gratitude of all scholars. 

W. A. GoricHER. 


E. Drent, Vulgirlateinische Inschriften. (Bonn: Marcus & Weber, 1910.) 


THE editor of this useful work has collected some 1,567 passages from the 
Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, which throw light upon the character 
of vulgar Latin. They are drawn from pagan monuments, as a similar 
collection of Christian inscriptions has already been published in the 
same series (Kleine Texte fiir theologische wnd philologische Vorlesungen 


und Ubungen). The method followed is that of arrangement under various 
heads, e.g. the permutation of certain vowels; and at the foot of the 
page references are given to the Corpus and other works, and the place 
in which the inscription was found is stated. The editor does not wish 
to undervalue the importance of locality and chronology, but finds that 
the phenomena are too widely diffused and the dates too uncertain to 
admit of division according to time and place. The work consists of eight 
chapters, viz. (1) changes of vowels, (2) changes of consonants, (3) a collec- 
tion of curses, (4) Latin inscriptions in Greek letters, (5) accidence, 
(6) syntax, (7) vocabulary, (8) official documents with vulgar tendencies. 
It may be remarked that chapters (3) and (4) seem strangely placed, and 
would more naturally come before or after (8). The work also contains 
indices of names, words, orthographical points, and cross-references to the 
Corpus. 

The first subject, viz. the changes of vowels, has already been treated 
in the monumental work of H. Schuchardt, Der Vokalismus des Vulgir- 
lateins ; also in Ribbeck’s Prolegomena to Virgil, where instances are given 
from the oldest manuscripts of that author to illustrate the changes both 
of vowels and also of consonants. The subject is one of very great 
interest both for the student of the Romance languages and for the textual 
critic. It will be sufficient here to say that the facts are presented by 
Professor Diehl in a more accessible form than was previously the case. 
The collection includes some delightful epitaphs, e.g. no. 426 : 


de nil in nil, qui bidit boni nil. bixit an. ii m. iii di. xxi or. iii. fecit Innoceti mater 
et pat. fratres dixerunt, tu nobis bibes. 
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In no. 429 we have the epitaph of C. Domitius Primus: 


hoe ego su in tumulo Primus notissimus ille. 

vixi Lucrinis, potabi saepe Falernum. 

balnia vina Venus mecum senuere per annos. 
hee ego si potui, sit mihi terra lebis. 

set tamen ad manes foenix me serbat in ara 
qui mecum properat se reparare sibi. 


Some of the curses are blood-curdling documents. In no. 861 a patron of 
the turf invokes demoniacal aid against rival stables : 

adiuro te, demon, quicunque es, te demando tibi ex anc ora ex anc die ex oc momento 
ut equos prasini et albi crucies ocidas, et agitatore Clarum et Felice et Primulum et 
Romanum ocidas collida, neque spiritum illis lerinquas: adiuro te per eum qui te 
resolvit temporibus deum pelagicum aerium Iaw Iacdaw oopw, &c. 


It will be seen that this little book contains much that will be of 
interest to the general reader; to students of phonetics, orthography, 
grammar, metre, epigraphy, and paleography, it should be an indispensable 
manual. ALBERT C. CLARK. 


GiusepPe Witrert. LaCripta dei Papi e la Cappella di Santa Cecilia nel 
Cimitero di Callisto. (Roma: Desclée, 1910.) 


TuIs most careful work deals with the two chief historical crypts in the 
catacomb of 8. Callixtus, that of the papal tombs of the third century and 
that of 8. Cecilia ; it brings up to date matters either omitted or only 
partly treated by De Rossi. That Monsignor Wilpert was well qualified 


to do this is clear from his great work on the catacombs ; here he has to 
deal not so much with art as with history, inscriptions, &c., and the 
magnificent book with its seventy illustrations and nine tables is only 
another testimony to his labour and his skill. 

For many points in the history of the catacombs the only authorities 
are the Liber Pontificalis and the pilgrims’ itineraries. The sources of the 
former, even though illustrated by the labours of Mommsen and Monsignor 
Duchesne, have still much of uncertainty about them, and the latter are 
frequently contradictory and misleading. It is not intended by this to 
disparage them or to call in question their real value, but only to point out 
how slender and frail are the foundations of much that is at present 
accepted ; and when to this we add the extreme paucity of materials now 
available in the catacombs themselves, it may be permitted, whilst weleom- 
ing each additional work on Christian archaeology, to hold ourselves free 
to form our own reserves. It is in this respect that the present work is 
valuable : the writer resists the temptation to dogmatize in matters which 
are not clearly proved; hence, though he has discovered in the papal 
crypt the inscription of a certain Januarius, he hesitates, on account of the 
commonness of the name, to identify him with the deacon of that name 
who was put to death there. While generally accepting current opinions, 
he rejects them when his newly-discovered evidence demands it. This is 
the spirit which should prevail: others with a view to uphold traditional 
theories overburden their case with examples and parallels which really 
only weaken it, as when Prcs (post consulatum) has been expounded into 
Paz tibi cum sanctis. 
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The huge ossuary under the papal crypt, with its bones of * thousands 
of martyrs’, has recently been explored with startling results as to the 
reinterment of those who were originally buried in the catacombs, and 
Monsignor Wilpert has no hesitation in proving that the early Christians 
emptied and refilled tombs with little respect for the dead. By a careful 
examination of the adjective marks on the papal inscriptions he has also 
discovered that the epithet ‘ martyr’ was never the work of the original 
sculptor, but was in each case, until the year 258, a later addition; and that 
this was due, not as De Rossi supposed, to some temporary lack of eccle- 
siastical permission, but to the chance work of a sculptor in that year 
when the letter M was added to previous inscriptions. Among other 
discoveries in the recent investigations is the existence of paintings on the 
marble slabs reproduced in colours on a photographic basis in table i, 
which shows how vast an advance has been made over all preceding works 
on the subject in the method of reproduction. Much yet remains to be 
done in the way of excavation ; there are many galleries and cubicles yet 
unexplored with hundreds of fragments, which only the patience and the 
learning of a scholar like Monsignor Wilpert can put together: table v 
is an evidence of this. H. M. Bannister. 


Amant MarceLLint Rerum Gestarum Libri qui supersunt. Recensuit 
rhythmiceque distinxit Carotus U. Ciark, adiuuantibus + Ludovico 
Traube et Guilelmo Heraeo. Vol. 1: Libri XIV-XXV. (Berolini: apud 
Weidmannos, 1910.) 


No one who has followed the progress made in the textual criticism of 
Ammian during the generation which has passed since the publication 
of Gardthausen’s edition will be disposed to question the need of a new 
recension of the Res Gestae. The re-discovery of part of the Hersfeld MS., 
(once used by Gelenius), the critical labours of Petschenig and others, 
and the knowledge, due to Wilhelm Meyer, that Ammian wrote in 
rhythmical prose, have paved the way for a new edition of the text. This 
the ever-lamented Traube had himself undertaken, but at his suggestion 
the task was transferred by the Prussian Academy to one of his most dis- 
tinguished American pupils, Mr. C. U. Clark, now professor of palaeography 
in Yale University. 

A complete account of the present edition must be deferred, as the 
editor requests, till the publication of the second volume, in which we 
are promised a complete description of the manuscripts and their relations. 
The present volume is provided with the necessary minimum in the way 
of preface and explanation of symbols used in the apparatus. The Latinity 
of the preface, we note, is hardly as good as might be expected : abhinc with 
the ablative, and teztus nostri in the sense of ‘ the text of our author’ are 
questionable expressions from the point of view of classical Latin. Sixteen 
manuscripts of Ammian in al] are known, two of the ninth century and the 
rest of the fifteenth. Of the two ninth-century manuscripts the Fulda MS., 
now preserved in the Vatican, marked by insular characteristics and 
a large number of brief lacunae, and the six fragments of the Hersfeld MS., 
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now at Marburg, fittingly receive an apparatus to themselves, while the ruck 
of fifteenth-century manuscripts is combined with modern emendations in a 
second apparatus printed below the first. The fifteenth-century manuscripts 
are all descended from the Fulda MS., the orthography of which the editor 
religiously preserves, even to the extent of printing such forms as aduliscens 
and accussator, which it is highly improbable that Ammian used. 

The edition ought to be welcomed with unstinted praise. It is true 
that one cannot always agree with the editor’s conclusions: the present 
reviewer, for instance, would unhesitatingly read prohibeat (p. 31, 1. 15), 
Jantasias as a regular Latin word (p. 34, |. 13, cf. p. 118,1.5), triclini (p.42,1.8), 
as there is adequate evidence for the single 7 in the genitive as late as 
Ammian’s period, and possederat (p. 80,1.6). But these are trifles, and the 
balance may be turned in Mr. Clark’s favour by the exhaustive treatment he 
promises in his second volume. His edition is the first based on an exact 
and comprehensive report of all the existing evidence by a palaeographer 
of rare knowledge and acuteness ; and it is arranged in the rhythmical 
clauses in which it was written—the only proper way in which to print 
such a prose text.1_ It is provided with five photographs, (1) a page and 
a half of the Hersfeld MS., (2 and 3) two pages of the Fulda MS. by different 
scribes, (4) a page of a manuscript of St. Peter’s, Rome, with a beautiful 
initial, and (5) a page of a Vatican manuscript which is palaeographically 
interesting. A word of praise is due to the printing, which is agreeable 
to the eye and is also very accurate. A. Souter. 


A History of England to 1066. By C. W. C. Oman. (London: Methuen, 
1910.) 


Tuts workis thecontribution made by Professor Oman himself tothe excellent 
series of which he is the general editor. It invites comparison with the other 
volumes in that series and with the corresponding volume by Dr. Hodgkin 
in the Political History of England. Of the writers for his series Professor 
Oman has had far the hardest task, as his is the only volume which lacks 
a reasonable unity of subject. Further, where evidences are bald and 
annalistic, often confused and difficult, where details have to be filled in 
by conjecture, it is impossible to impart to a history that touch of life and 
reality which makes it a convincing picture of the time. We regret that 
the author has not included a bibliography and that the index is scarcely 
sufficient to be of real use. 

The principal defect in the present book is common to it and to most 
of the previous works on the same subject. The author has given little 
attention to the language and literature of the period with which he deals, 
though evidence of this kind is just as important in treating of Anglo-Saxon 
history as is the case in the history of Greece. With regard to orthography, 
Mr. Oman lays down a principle with which no reasonable person would 
be inclined to disagree, that of keeping the ‘ modern and familiar shapes ’ 
for a few famous names and for the rest making use of the contemporary 


' The editor, however, rightly uses modern punctuation to separate the clauses 
from one another. 
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spelling. Yet in fact he uses a considerable number of forms which con- 
travene this principle, e.g. Ecgbert (so always), Oswy, Eahlmund, Aella 
(king of Sussex), Lothere, Aescwin, Bregwine, Hubba. Territorial names 
very frequently appear in corrupt forms, and the same is true of the 
Anglo-Saxon words which appear in quotations, e.g. gecear on p. 370 n. 
Practically no use has been made of Anglo-Saxon literature apart from 
legal and historical documents. There is scarcely a reference even to the 
early heroic poems, which in their way are as important to the understand- 
ing of early English history as the Homeric poems are for that of Greece. 
Only on one or two occasions does the author refer to the ‘ song ’ of Beowulf, 
in one of which (p. 403) he describes Hygelac as the elder brother of that hero. 

In consequence of this attitude towards the native sources of information 
the author has little to say with regard to the history of the English people 
in times previous to the invasion. He notes the earliest references to the 
Angles (pp. 217 f.) given by Tacitus and Ptolemy, but the difficulty raised by 
the statement of the latter with regard to the respective positions of the 
Angles and Langobardi is misunderstood. The notices relating to this 
subject which occur in the native poems are not mentioned. On the other 
hand, Mr. Oman speaks of ‘ the pedigrees of the kings of the later states of 
East Anglia, Bernicia, Deira, and Mercia, which are undoubtedly the oidest 
surviving fragments of Anglian historical memory’; but he has failed to 
observe that the earliest form of these pedigrees can only be reconstructed 
by a comparison of the various lists which have come down to us. It is 
not justifiable to take the evidence of one of these texts as representing 
genuine tradition in a point in which it differs from all the other texts, as 
is done on p. 220. In the following pages the references to the genealogies 
appear to be taken partly from authorities of the Norman period, while 
texts which have survived from much earlier times are passed over in 
silence. The same disregard for the relative value of authorities is shown 
on pp. 242 ff. with regard to the succession of the Northumbrian kings. 
Here the author seems to take as a fixed point the accession of Aethelric in 
588. The earliest authority for this date is the Saxon Chronicle, while it 
is totally opposed to the evidence of the chronological table appended to 
the Moore MS. of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History. Moreover, the language 
used by Bede himself in his Chronicle also seems to exclude the date 
given for Aelle’s death by the Saxon Chronicle. In like manner, what- 
ever may have been the relationship of the prince named Aethelstan 
mentioned in the Saxon Chronicle, a. 836 (p. 396 n.), to Ecgberht, and 
whether he was king of East Anglia or not, it is scarcely credible that the 
Aethelstan mentioned in texts D, E, F is a different person from the 
Aethelstan of texts A, B, C. 

The same faults are found in chapters xvii and xviii, which deal with 
the very important questions of the social and political organization of 
the early English kingdoms. It has long been observed that the Kentish 
laws present a type of social organization which differs in a very striking 
manner from that of Wessex. On p. 363 Mr. Oman seems to assume that 
the latter is merely a later development from the former : 


Another point of obvious significance in Ine’s law is that the gesithcund man of the 
superior class with his 1,200 shilling weregeld is worth six times the ceorl with his 
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200 shilling valuation. In the Kent of Aethelbert, less than a hundred years before, 
the eor] had been worth no more than three times the ceorl. The relative estimation of 
the ordinary freeman to the great landowner has evidently fallen in the interval. 


But the evidence that the eorl, or to be more accurate the eorlecund man, 
was worth three times the ceorl comes not from the laws of Aethelberht 
but from those of Hlothhere and Eadric, and therefore from a time cer- 
tainly not more than twenty and probably not more than ten years anterior 
to the laws of Ine. Again, Mr. Oman lays great stress on the development 
of ‘ nobility by service’, which he appears to regard as practically revolu- 
tionizing the condition of English society in the course of the seventh cen- 
tury. The evidence here is derived mainly from the use of the words eorl 
(eorleund) and gesith (gesithcund), the former of which he regards as the 
term for ‘ hereditary nobleman ’, the latter for ‘a regular member of the 
king’s war-band’. But surely it is yet to be proved that the difference is 
more than one of mere terminology. Again, Mr. Oman appears to draw 
no distinction between the expressions gesith and gesithcund man. On 
page 371 he speaks of ‘ his’ (i.e. the king’s) gesithcund men, which is not 
a form of expression used in the laws. Again, on page 359 he says, ‘ in one 
place the member of the royal following is called a gesithcund man,’ but 
this rests on the assumption that in the passage in question (Wihtred, § 5) 
the word dryhtne necessarily means the king, which is not the case in the 
other passages in the same code in which this word is used. On the other 
hand, on page 375 he apparently accepts the identification of the twelfhynde 
class with the highest class of the gesithcund men. But the twelfhynde 
status is plainly hereditary. Until evidence is brought to the contrary a 
presumption plainly lies in favour of believing that the term gesithcund (like 
eorlcund) implies a hereditary qualification—as in the phrase gesidcundes 
cynnes in the Nordleoda lagu Incidently it may be remarked that we fail 
to appreciate the difficulty which the author seems to find in the co-existence 
of a hereditary nobility with a highly developed comitatus. 

It is in dealing with problems of political and social organization that 
special linguistic knowledge is necessary more than anywhere else, in 
order to avoid misunderstanding what may be called semi-technical terms. 
Thus it is misleading to use the word witan as a (collective) singular sub- 
stantive like senatus. For this the authorities give us no warrant, and such 
usage is apt to lead to the assumption that the witan were a more definitely 
constituted body than we are justified in believing. Again, in dealing 
with the word fyrd we have to remember that the development of meaning 
was as follows: (1) journey (cf. faran), (2) expedition, (3) army; the 
translation ‘levy’ can scarcely be justified. Mr. Oman is apparently 
reluctant to allow that the Anglo-Saxon army was a mounted force. 
Thus on page 453 he translates the passage from the Saxon Chronicle, 
a. 877, Aelfred . . . mid fierde rad, by ‘ Alfred . . . rode . . . with such mounted 
men as he possessed’; yet in other annals, e.g. 894, 896, sio fierd (seo 
fird) is used as the subject of rad or forrad. 

Mr. Oman’s treatment of the later part of the Anglo-Saxon period 

' The quotation on pp. 470f. appears to be a combination of passages derived 


from the documents known as Be Leodgedincdum and Nordleoda lagu, but I cannot find 
the phrase ‘ was entitled to be gesidcund’. 
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is much more satisfactory. He provides a clear and very readable account 
of the course of events. In this section he appears to have used most 
if not the whole of the available English and Latin authorities with 
considerable skill. This period has in the past received more adequate 
attention than that of the Heptarchy, but we venture to think that 
Mr. Oman’s treatment of it is a distinct improvement upon that of 
any of his predecessors. A good deal more use might have been made 
of the Scandinavian evidence, and we scarcely think that the true 
significance of Alfred’s reign is sufficiently recognized. In general, 
however, this section is greatly to be commended, and will go far to 
supply a want much felt by students of early English history. An equally 
satisfactory account of the Heptarchic period, we fear, still remains a 
desideratum. 


F. G. M. Brecx. 


The Victoria History of London, including London within the Bars, West- 


minster, and Southwark. Edited by W. Pace. Vol. I. (London: 
Constable, 1910.) 


Tue Victoria County Histories embody a comprehensive effort to describe 
fully, systematically, and scientifically the topography, local history, and 
local antiquities of England, county by county. The method adopted 


to achieve this colossal task is the collective industry of many workers. 
Breaking loose from the old ideal of one single-handed, all-sufficing genius— 
an ideal which has at the best yielded only magnificent fragments—the 
Victoria History aims at reaching completion with reasonable speed and 
with reasonable efficiency by co-operation. It is already evident that the 
scheme is not unpractical. Already more than fifty volumes have appeared, 
and though no one county has as yet been wholly finished, several seem to 
be approaching their end, and the whole work, despite various hindrances, 
is going steadily forward. The quality is admittedly as satisfactory as 
the quantity. No one man can, indeed, presume to judge of the whole. 
But I believe it is fair to say that the volumes are not only well-printed and, 
in general, very well illustrated, but also take rank as the best historical 
accounts of our English counties, and, at least for all ordinary purposes, 
supersede the older county histories. Their contents are, no doubt, uneven. 
Many sections are first rate; others, not perhaps many, are bad. But 
that is equally true of the older histories which, written each by one man, 
were necessarily better on some subjects than on others. Moreover, time 
and experience seem already to be removing this inequality. Itis early days 
to attempt co-operative research in individualistic England. Too many 
of our workers still dream of making immortal discoveries at their first 
burst—such discoveries as forty-nine out of every fifty of them will never 
be capable of achieving. From this point of view the Victoria History 
is an admirable and interesting experiment, which deserves the attention 
and sympathy and active help of our best historical scholars. 

The volume now before us contains two distinct sections. Pp. 1-170 
deal with Roman London and with the Anglo-Saxon remains. The rest 
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of the volume—more than twice as long as the first section—comprises the 
ecclesiastical history of the city and its forty-five or more religious houses. 
Roman London is perhaps the best—or worst—instance of the weaker 
side of Romano-British archaeology. Nowhere else do we find so fully 
illustrated that mixture of profound interest and profound ignorance 
which characterizes so many Romano-British archaeologists. Records of 
Roman objects discovered in London abound in bewildering and over- 
whelming plenty. The pages of archaeological journals and other treatises 
are crammed with them. But only a very small proportion is really worth 
preservation. The editors and others who have so carefully printed these 
notices have too often recorded the wrong things. They describe the 
exhibitors much more carefully than the exhibits: they tell us regularly 
who brought the objects before their societies and omit to state where 
they were found, or what they were, or what was found with them— 
and so forth. If we take, forinstance, the records of mosaic floors, baths, 
and similar structures, such remains have been found in the appropriate 
parts of London in shoals; most have been noted in print, many have 
heen planned, a few mosaics have even been taken up and re-erected in 
museums. Yet we do not know for sure the plan of a single Roman house 
or the line of any street in Londinium. At Trier, where men have dwelt 
no less continuously—perhaps even more continuously—than in Roman 
London, the ingenious researches of German archaeologists have recovered 
for us, at no great cost of money, the whole street-plan of the former 
Augusta Treverorum. Nothing of the sort has been done in London. The 
patriotism of London has rarely troubled itself about anything save the 
present or the future. 

It is this chaos of multitudinous and ill-recorded facts that the con- 
tributors to the volume before me have had to handle. That they have 
succeeded in their formidable task cannot be asserted without qualification. 
They have not, indeed, attempted a complete success. Very wisely, 
they do not profess to give a history of Roman London or to estimate 
its importance and the value of its trade and civilization. The reader 
who expects finished historical conclusions which he can adopt straight off, 
as being the best possible at the present time, must not seek them here. 
But they have made a real effort to sort and sift the vast material, and 
they have certainly beaten out no small part of the path which future 
inquirers must follow. Their work falls into three sections. Mr. R. A. 
Smith (pp. 1-43) classifies and enumerates the burials found in and round 
Roman London, and evolves, partly on their evidence, a theory of the 
roads which approached the city from without. Mr. F. W. Reader gives 
a detailed and minute account of the nature and course of the Roman 
city wall and of all the various fragments of it which survive. Mr. H. B. 
Walters and Miss C. M. Calthrop embody in a topographical index a vast 
number of detailed records of Roman finds, arranged by streets in alpha- 
hetical order. Obviously, this laborious collection of material will have very 
real value for future workers, and if it is here presented to us with some 
intermingled errors, if—for example—inscriptions are misinterpreted 
several times, this may vex those who expected an accurate and finished 
picture, but will be pardoned by any one who understands the chaotic 
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material before all the four contributors. It is proper to add that the 
illustrations are both numerous and well chosen and well produced, and 
are reinforced by several useful and interesting plans. 

So far as there is a theory of Roman London in these pages, it is this : 
that the place in early Roman days was quite unimportant, and that in 
consequence the first Roman roads were taken past but not through it ; 
then it developed and the roads were deflected to traverse it, and finally 
walls were built around it. This, in the rough, is Mr. Smith’s theory, 
and he has since set it forth in a paper read last December to the Society 
of Arts, of which he has very kindly sent me a copy. I regret that I 
cannot accept this theory. It appears to me, in the first place, to lack 
proof, The evidence for the roads which avoid London rests largely on 
burials, but the three roads principally concerned are only ‘ proved’ 
by three burials each, and three burials are wholly insufficient to prove 
aroad. Indeed, as the people of Londinium buried their dead in cemeteries, 
like most townsfolk, and not solely and wholly by roadsides, burials are 
not conclusive evidence of the precise direction of the roads outside 
Londinium. Mr. Smith’s own very interesting map of the burials (Plan A) 
shows a large number which are nowhere near any roads. In the second 
place, this theory seems to me to conflict with obvious probabilities. It 
is no doubt possible that Londinium hardly existed in a.p. 43 when the 
Claudian conquest began and when the road-making doubtless also began. 
The town may have sprung to full growth in the fifteen years which 
passed before Boudicca‘s rising: But it is hardly credible that it sprang 
up away from existing foads. Towns often spring up beside roads: some 
reason is needed to exyjain why the rapidly growing Londinium carefully 
avoided contact with ajy of the roads laid out ten or twelve years before, 
and equally carefully refrained from using the bridge across the Thames 
which must have been »uilt for one of them. Moreover, the route chosen 
for that particular road, close to the present Westminster Bridge, crosses 
ground which in Roma: times must have been partly marsh. It appears 
to me much more reasonable to suppose—for on any theory we get no 
further than supposition—that the first Roman roads to and from London 
reached the Thames at a point practically identical with the later Romano- 
British city, and that that city, whether large or small or non-existent 
in pre-Roman days, developed round the bridge and road-ends which 
were a principal cause of its rise and prosperity. 

The Romano-British chapters are followed by a short section on Anglo- 
Saxon remains. I am not competent to criticize this, beyond attesting the 
excellence of its illustrations. But in this Review it may be proper to say 
that the article is strictly what its title suggests, an archaeological account 
of remains ; it makes no attempt at an historical sketch of Anglo-Saxon 
London. 

I may conclude by a demurrer to the use of ‘ Gaulish’, to describe 
Samian pottery, in the Romano-British chapters. The epithet may 
be used to describe pottery which we know to have been made in Gaul— 
although, as our knowledge that a pot is Gaulish usually comes from 
a previous knowledge that it was made at (say) Lezoux or La Graufesenque, 
the term ‘ Gaulish ’ is seldom really needed. But when, as in this volume, 
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it is used for Samian generally, it is merely misleading. For instance, 
one reads twice on p. 108 that such and such a site has yielded Gaulish 
pottery, of which one piece is German. ‘In such a case the term ‘ Gaulish’ 
ceases to have any proper meaning. After all, ‘ Samian ’ is quite a good and 
simple term; pi xive. Kapdpwayr. F. HAvVERFIELD. 





The ecclesiastical half of this volume is a very satisfactory piece of 
work, mainly by seven ladies, though Dr. J. C. Cox and others have taken 
some part. The number of misprints is small, and the best literature has 
been used, though Liebermann’s Gesetze der Angelsachsen should have been 
cited instead of Thorpe, and there are some other instances of the citation 
of obsolete books, as when the Chronicle is quoted from the edition in the 
Rolls Series. 

The general history of the church in London is full and interesting, 
but it is a serious omission that an account of the diocese as a whole is not 
given. It ought to appear somewhere in the Victoria History, and no other 
place can be as suitable as the present volume, which deals with London, 
Westminster, and Southwark. But the religious life of London is fully and 
picturesquely described, with well-chosen instances from a wide range of 
reading. Especially the evidence for the growth of the parochial system 
from the muniments of St. Paul’s is well stated; but we could wish that the 
London peculiars were more fully specified, and the nature and extent 
of those jurisdictions. The later periods also are well treated, the Reforma- 
tion proceedings being fully chronicled. The Commonwealth troubles are 
duly described, with ample citations from such sources as parish registers ; 
but Dr. Shaw’s important History of the Church from 1640 to 1660 seems 
to have been overlooked. In the eighteenth century dissent has more 
space than the church, though its history was equally one of decay ; but 
dissent before the Restoration deserved more attention than it receives. 
The later story is adequately treated, with a supply of useful statistics. 
The narrative is duly dispassionate, though sometimes personal preferences 
enliven it without detriment to accuracy. 

The account of the religious foundations is the most valuable part of 
the work. St. Paul’s, its constitution, and its estates are admirably treated, 
though the architecture might be a little more clearly described, and we 
ought to have been told when election to the deanery passed to the crown. 
At St. Paul’s the modern organization, down to the status of the vergers, 
is fully given ; at Westminster the story practically ceases with Atterbury, 
for whom the Stratford Papers are duly cited. Not a word is said as to 
the modern constitution of the abbey or the special rights of the dean, 
a topic which Atterbury might naturally have suggested and which has 
not lost its interest. Nor are the Westminster estates as fully detailed as 
is desirable. The treasurer’s revenues, we are only told, came from ‘ some 
twenty-four demesne manors’. The Domesday list of estates is not given, 
nor any other except that of the Valor Ecclesiasticus. There is nothing 
to tell us that Westminster had owned Hampstead in Middlesex, or by 
a later title the manor of Belsize within Hampstead. Nor do we learn 
what peculiars the abbey held ; there is some reason to think that Hamp- 
stead was a peculiar. The account of the other religious houses is for 
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the most part uniform and adequate; it is exceptional that Dr. Cox 
has omitted to give a list of the estates surrendered by the canons of 
Southwark. Perhaps the best is the account of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
Of many of the minor establishments only fragmentary records have sur- 
vived, but the most is made of them, and there are clear descriptions and 
photographs of a number of seals, The quite considerable estates held by 
the different orders of friars, especially the Grey Friars and the Minoresses, 
is an interesting point. Unfortunately no account is given of the history 
and constitution of the Temple and the Savoy in their present state. 
The former surely deserved attention, if not the latter; and the list of 
recent masters of St. Katharine’s Hospital might easily have been made 
perfect. But in spite of some omissions, the worst of which is that of the 
parish boundaries in the maps of London at various periods, the work 
excites our admiration and gratitude. E. W. Watson. 


Die Germanen im Rimischen Reich ; Theoderich der Grosse. Von GrorG 
PreitLscHirTeR. (Mainz: Kirchheim, 1910.) 


Tuts book forms one of the series ‘ Weltgeschichte in Karakterbildern ’, in 
which history is related in popular form round a central figure, though it 
is explained that the volumes are not biographies, but histories ; and for 
this purpose few characters are better suited than Theodoric, who may be 
said to sum up in his person the story of the Ostrogothic nation. The book 
opens with a description of some imaginary games in the circus at Con- 
stantinople, at which the young Theodoric, then a hostage in the emperor’s 
hands, may be supposed to have been present, followed by a sketch of the 
earlier history of the Goths and the life of Theodoric down to the conquest 
of Italy. We then have the central portion of the volume, the full account 
of Theodoric’s civil, ecclesiastical, and foreign policy, of his buildings, and 
of the state of art and literature in his time. After the narrative of his 
later years and death the author refers to his place in legend ; the story of 
the fall of the kingdom is followed by an account of the fortunes of the 
conquered Goths and of the literary labours of Cassiodorus ; and the volume 
ends with a short summary of Italian history down to 751. A special 
feature is the fine illustrations, of which there are ninety-eight. 

The earlier history down to 493 seems to be mainly based upon Schmidt’s 
Geschichte der deutschen Stimme, and is narrated very shortly, indeed 
accuracy is sometimes sacrificed to brevity, as when we are told that 
Theodoric received a triumph and a statue for suppressing a revolt (p. 27), 
by which only that of Illus can be meant, whereas Theodoric was in fact 
recalled before reaching the scene of action. The best portion of the book 
is the attractive, and on the whole sound and faithful, description of 
Theodoric’s rule in Italy. It is, of course, difficult in a book of this kind 
to avoid some exaggeration in dealing with the exploits of the hero, and 
the author sometimes seems to forget his own admission (p. 35) that the 
Romano-Germanic kingdom was the creation of Odovacar. The chief merit 
of Theodoric, therefore, besides his foreign policy, which was all his own, 
consists in the fact that after the lawless roving life which he had led he 
was able to take his predecessor’s place as the ruler of a settled kingdom ; 
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61 
and in using the testimony of Procopius we must remember that, as an 
enemy of Justinian, he was interested in extolling the Gothic rule. On the 
other hand, Professor Pfeilschifter is surely right in rejecting the opinion of 
those who belittle Theodoric in comparison with Chlodovech, because he 
left nothing lasting behind him; to which he gives the obvious answer 
that Chlodovech had the choice between Catholicism and Arianism, while 
Theodoric found his people Arians, and that the Franks had their native 
seats behind them to draw upon, while the Goths were an isolated body of 
emigrants (p. 38). Unfortunately he has a practice, of which this passage 
is a conspicuous example, of giving extracts from other writers without 
saying whence they are taken, so that, except by reading through all the 
literature of the subject, one has no means of knowing against whom this 
polemic is directed. As there are notes at the end, the omission seems quite 
unnecessary. 

A few points need correction. Theodoric, son of Triarius, was not Aspar’s 
son-in-law (p. 7), but his wife’s nephew. When the author speaks of the 
Visigothic king Theodoric I as Alaric’s grandson (p. 24), he must be thinking 
of Theodoric II, whom Sidonius, perhaps by a poetic licence, so describes. 
Much more serious is it that Amalaswintha is made to marry Theodahad 
(p. 111). Surely every reader of the letters of Cassiodorus knows that 
Theodahad had a wife, Gudeliva, and that the partnership between the 
cousins was in the kingdom only: indeed, the existence of Theodahad’s 
wife probably had no small share in bringing about Amalaswintha’s over- 
throw. The Amal origin of Eutharic is generally recognized to be an 
invention of Cassiodorus, and should not have been stated as a fact (p. 58). 
The book would have been more useful if it contained an index ; but it is, 
of course, the editors of the series, not the author, who are responsible for 
this omission. E. W. Brooks. 







Kart von Amira. Der Stab in der germanischen Rechissymbolik. (Ab- 
handlungen der K6niglich Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 


Philosophisch-philologische und historische Klasse, XXV, 1. Miinchen, 
1909.) 


Tuis is a fascinating investigation by a great master of legal lore. Professor 
K. von Amira is not content to study comparative jurisprudence in legal 
enactments and in notices of legal customs. He very rightly turns from these 
to the evidence of ceremonial acts and pictures. The symbolical meaning of 
implements and gestures supplemented, on many occasions, utterances 
by word of mouth. The materials collected from all parts of Europe as 
to the use of the staff for the purpose of denoting the status of a person 
or marking a juridical act are suggestive in many respects. Although 
some of the instances adduced have often been discussed before, it is by 
collecting them and observing each in the reflected light thrown by other 
cases that the author is able to trace the probable meaning of many an 
obscure custom. He starts from the characteristics of the white staff 
of the wanderer, and proceeds to describe the verge of the messenger, the 
baton of commanders, the wand of the judge, the sceptre of the king, 
the symbolical stick of the person executing a donation or a transfer, &c. 
VOL. XXVI.—NO. CIII. 00 
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It is almost superfluous to increase the great store of illustrations collected 
by Professor von Amira, but I should like to remind him of one or two 
English customs, which go well with his materials. With the instances of 
bailiffs supervising the tasks of workmen may be compared the Stoneleigh 
custom of requiring Socmen to ride out on boondays with sticks in order 
to watch over the rural work of servile tenants. he practices of surrender 
and admittance in English copyhold centre round a use of the festuca 
which certainly reminds us of the use of the affatomia of Frankish law 
(p. 145, cf. Villainage in England, p. 373). The view that the ancient sigillum 
was not necessarily a seal, but a personal object, symbolizing the transference 
of authority through a messenger (p. 101), may be supported by frequent 
references in Domesday Book to rings used for the purpose of investiture. 
One doubt is likely to arise in the mind of an attentive reader of this 
interesting monograph. Why should the instances of the use of the staff 
or stick in legal ceremonies be reduced to the development of one main 
practice—namely, of the wanderer’s staff? Surely a bough or stick is 
naturally used to perform different services, and ceremonial usages may 
spring from any one of them. The stick is there not only to lean upon, 
but also to strike, to beckon, &c. Why should the marshal’s baton neces- 
sarily be derived from a messenger’s staff and not be taken as a symbol of 
authority ? After all Professor von Amira does not find it possible to go 
back to the equipment of a wanderer in the case of the festuca of the 
vindez and of the vitis of a centurio. Even so, the wand often appears as 
a slight reed or bough, which is evidently intended not to serve as a support 
but to perform magic. The golden bough, of which Mr. Frazer has made 
so much, is not primarily the implement of a weary wanderer. ,Doubts of 
this kind are, however, inseparable from the nature of the inquiry itself : 
it cannot be pressed into the shape of a rigid demonstration. Let us be 
grateful to Professor von Amira for the wealth of information which he 
has supplied. P. VINOGRADOFF. 


Vitae Sanctorum Hiberniae. Recognovit prolegomenis notis indicibus 
instruxit C. PLUMMER. 2 vols. (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1910.) 


JoHN CoLGAN was a Franciscan from Culdaff in Inishowen, and his 
lives of Irish saints are contained in two volumes published at Louvain 
in 1645 and 1647. Patrick Fleming from Louth, another Franciscan, 
wrote the Collectanea Sacra, published at Louvain in 1677. Growths of Irish 
hagiology may also be collected here and there in the vast forest of volumes 
of the Bollandists. Mr. Plummer’s object is to make accessible to students 
of Irish ecclesiastical history certain materials contained in these books 
or in manuscripts not printed before. He gives only Latin compositions 
in these volumes, but promises to deal in future with several of the Irish 
lives. The lives he has now printed come from four manuscripts, two of 
which are in Dublin and two in the Bodleian, while a similar manuscript, 
printed in 1888 at the expense of the late Lord Bute, is used for com- 
parison. The introduction begins with an account of these manuscripts. 
Mr. Plummer censures the edition of the Codex Salmaticensis, as Lord 
Bute’s manuscript is called, and his criticism suggests a correction as 
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to the scribes who wrote the manuscript. If the note as to brother John 
Mac Tighearnain ‘ de Ergallia ’, who asks as a seribe fora prayer, is incor- 
rectly printed, as Mr. Plummer states efter a ‘personal examination of the 
codex, it seems probable that Stlhiege ° 2" anowher error in the printing 
of the entry of brother’ Detmot, ‘whet algo asks for a prayer, and that his 
phrase ‘anima Dermicii I Mhanchadha’ ix formed onjthy same plan as 
brother John Mac Tighearnain’s, and should’ be read it full: ‘anima 
Dermicii o Theaghlach Dhunchadha,’ and rendered ‘ Dermot from Tully- 
hunco’ and not ‘Dermot O‘Donohoe’. Teaghlach Dhunchadha (the 
family or hearth of Donogh) was the tribe name of the Mac Tighernains, 
and is preserved in the name of the barony of Tullyhunco in Cavan. 

The two Dublin manuscripts are copied from the same original. Reeves 
was of opinion that the Codex Kilkeniensis, mentioned as one of his sources 
by Colgan, was not one of these, but nevertheless had some relationship 
to them and came like them from a Franciscan house. Mr. Plummer 
maintains that the Dublin manuscript which is in Primate Marsh’s library 
is that used by Colgan. Reeves, by a conclusive argument drawn from 
a correction in Primate Marsh’s manuscript, proved that it was the one 
used by Fleming in his Collectanea Sacra, and by him called Codex Ard- 
machanus. The evidence is not complete as to the non-existence of a third 
manuscript which may be the true Codex Kilkeniensis. Mr. Plummer 
says : 

I cannot discover in the MS. itself any ground for either of the names given 
to it by Colgan and Fleming respectively. The former has been more commonly adopted. 
Reeves thought the latter more appropriate, though he does not give any reason for 
his opinion. 

The reasons are perhaps discoverable outside the manuscript. Fleming 
lived near enough to the time of dispersion of many of the Armagh books 
to have heard about the original place of the manuscript, and so spoke 
of it as ‘Ardmachanus’. Reeves was deeply attached to Armagh, and 
mentioned -with admiration the verses in its praise of perhaps the only 
English poet who has written in Irish : 

Ro dheat in ardmacha mas 

Ceannsacht eagna aireachas, 


Aineach aobhdha re mac De 
Saithe saordha sonaidthe. 


I found in Armagh the splendid ; 

Meekness, wisdom, prudence, 

Fasting in obedience to the Son of God, 

Noble prosperous men of learning. 
The verses require revision, but they express Reeves’ constant feeling for 
Armagh as an ancient seat of learning. He loved truth, but was not a man 
to allow any literary glory to be taken on uncertain grounds from Armagh. 
Lastly, there were many communications between the Franciscan convent 
of Kilkenny and those of Louvain and of St. Isidore in Rome. The con- 
federation of Kilkenny was meeting in Colgan’s time, and its arms are 
carved upon the case which contains the bones of his great contemporary, 
Luke Wadding. All Mr. Plummer says on the history of his original 
manuscripts is interesting, mixed up as these are with the actions of the 
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times, with the relation between the Irish literary clans and the religious 
orders, and with the union of their zeligious zeal and their patriotism. 
Like every one who has studied Colgan and Fleming, he is touched by 
their pure devotion to learning amid the horrors of war and the privations 
of exile. 

The date of one of the Oxford manuscripts is placed by Mr. Madan 
in the first half of the thirteenth century, and of the other in the first half 
of the fourteenth. Nearly all the lives contain older materials, and some 
of them enclose fragments of very ancient literature and even pieces of 
actual history. The manuscripts having been thoroughly discussed, the 
sources of the separate lives are considered and then their character 
and composition. An elaborate summary of their contents follows, which 
is in fact a general view of Irish society and institutions in the early 
middle ages. This is succeeded by a chapter of nearly sixty pages on the 
heathen folk-lore and mythology to be dissected out of these lives of 
Celtic saints. Thirty-two lives are printed with footnotes, chiefly textual. 
At the end of the second volume are an index of places and one of persons, 
a Latin glossary, and an explanation of ninety-two Irish words, and 
three pages of addenda and corrigenda. Each life has many passages 
worthy of remark, and besides those dwelt upon in the prolegomena 
many others might be accompanied by commentary or illustration, so 
rich is the ore which Mr. Plummer has digged from the hagiological mine. 
The relation of these compositions and of particular parts of them to Irish 
literary forms is scarcely entered upon, and may probably be reserved for 
the notes on the promised lives in Irish. Thus in the first life, that of 
St. Abban, there is a good instance of the repartee of which Irish literature 
has so many examples. The mother of the nascent saint addresses four 
lines to her brother, Bishop Ibar, asking aid, and he replies in four more 
which promise that her son shall be a wonderful abbot. Much point is 
not thought necessary in such antiphonary conversation, but metrical 
propriety is essential. 

The passages relating to disease are of great interest. Some of them 
require fuller consideration before Mr. Plummer’s conclusions can be 
accepted. The sentences and words he mentions are altogether insuffi- 
cient to show the existence in such remote times in Ireland of that disorder 
of which Fracastorius says : 


in Latium vero per tristia bella 
Gallorum irrupit, nomenque a gente recepit. 


That the ‘ plague of the seventh century was probably malignant typhus ’ 
is a statement unsupported by evidence. The study of its progress and 
all that can be learned of it point to its having been the true plague, the 
disease associated in our day with Kitasato’s bacillus. If the life of 
St. Ruadan had been annotated, the notes should have pointed out that 
when the facts are put together it seems clear that the abandonment of 
Tara was due to the terrible mortality there of the pandemic of plague. 
The Buidh Chonaill of a.p. 663 was certainly the same epidemic disease 
as that in England, of which the king of Kent and the archbishop of 
Canterbury died on 14 July 664. 
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In the life of St. Moling is a passage: 


Eodem tempore dormiens quidam homo foris intrauit quoddam paruum nigrum et 
uenenatum multum quod Scoti dé&l uocant, Latini autem scorpio, in aurem illius. 

The word dael is explained in the glossary as ‘a chafer, beetle’. It 
is a generic term, and in St. Moling’s life the word scorpio indicates that 
the staphylinus which turns up its tail like a scorpion is meant. The 
Irish to this day try to stamp upon it before it depresses its tail, saying the 
words ‘ Peaccaidhe mo sheachtmhaine ort’ (the sins of my week upon thee), 
an interesting phrase which does not happen to occur in any of these 
lives. 

The lives of St. Mura of Fahan, of St. Cilian, of St. Ultan, and many 
other interesting saints remain to be discovered or to be printed. Mr. 
Plummer deserves the thanks of all students of Irish history and literature 
for the fine series of lives which he has put within their easy reach, while 
the learning and precision which he displays in these well-printed volumes 
must excite every one who reads them to hope for the many volumes 
more which he promises in his preface. Norman Moore. 


Histoire du Comté du Maine pendant le X° et le XI* Siecle. Par Ropert 
LaroucHE. (Paris: Champion, 1910.) 

Catalogue des Actes des Evéques du Mans jusqu’a la Fin du XIII¢ Siecle. 
Avec une Introduction par Ltonce CeLier. (Paris: Champion, 
1910.) 


Ir is a happy chance that two works on the history of Maine should appear 
almost simultaneously ; they help towards filling a considerable gap in 
the history of medieval France. M. Latouche has taken on himself the 
labour of collecting, chiefly from printed sources, the history of the county 
before the year 1110, when it was definitely united to Anjou. His con- 
clusions are stated in eleven essays, of which six are devoted to the political 
history of Maine, the remainder to institutions, the city and the see of 
Le Mans, the sources, and so forth. Some special questions are discussed 
in appendices ; there is a catalogue of the charters of the counts, seventy- 
four in number, and also a collection of nine piéces justificatives, of which 
three have not previously been published. 

The most solid part of the book is an examination of the chronology 
and genealogy of the early counts. He produces reasons for thinking that 
the permanent establishment of the count’s office dates from the closing 
years of the ninth century, and establishes the following list of counts : 
Roger (between 895 and 900), Hugh I (f before 955), Hugh II (ft before 992), 
Hugh III (1014 or 1015), Herbert Wake-the-Dog (f between 1032 and 
1035), Hugh IV (¢ 1051). Earlier writers have interpolated in the list 
a count named David, whose son they supposed Hugh to be; but David 
appears to be a mythical personage. Hugh III, on the other hand, is 
the discovery of M. Latouche. The history of the disputed succession 
which followed the death of Herbert II (1062) is cleared up by the genea- 
logical table, correcting the mistakes of Orderic Vitalis, which M. Latouche 
gives in his third appendix. The, claimants who successively opposed 
Robert Courthose were Count Walter IIT of the Vexin, husband of Biota, 
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and the Marquis Azzo, husband of Gersent. These ladies, according to 
Orderic, were daughters of Count Hugh IV of Maine ; the fact is that they 
were his sisters, and daughters of Herbert Wake-the-Dog. M. Latouche 
further succeeds in establishing relatively exact dates for the events of 
the years 1062-1110. 

The chapter on the feudalism and castles of Maine, though not 
involving researches so laborious, is a useful contribution to the history 
of institutions. M. Latouche proposes to himself the question, When 
and how was the process of subinfeudation effected ? He answers this 
question by investigating the history of the castles of the province. The 
earliest castles of Maine appear to date from the close of the tenth and 
beginning of the eleventh century; upwards of forty had come into 
existence by the year 1100. The more important of these are associated 
with great families; Sablé, Mayenne, Laval, Saint-Calais, Chateau du 
Loir may be cited as examples. The representatives of these families 
appear as fideles of the count before the year 1050. The castle is built 
by the count or with his authorization ; but it soon becomes a hereditary 
possession and the nucleus of a fief. Already in the eleventh century 
large parts of these fiefs are subinfeudated to mulites casati, who owe to 
their seigneur castle-ward and military service. All that is needed to 
complete the picture is an account of the relations which existed between 
the feudal classes and the tillers of the soil. This M. Latouche does not 
supply, though we should have imagined that much valuable information 
on the subject could be collected from the cartularies which he has used 
for other purposes. He has given (p. 93) a useful catalogue of the trades 
and crafts which were plied in Le Mans about the year 1100. It suggests 
that the city was economically nothing more than a market-town, with 
some skilled trades dependent on the custom of the cathedral. 


The work of M. Léonce Celier is prefaced by some valuable observations 
on the diplomatic of the episcopal acta. As he remarks, the rules of 
episcopal chanceries have not been scientifically investigated, and this 
subject can only be elucidated by a series of special studies devoted to 
particular dioceses. So far as regards Le Mans, the stages of evolution 
which present themselves are three in number. In the tenth and eleventh 
centuries the formal privilege is a diploma, and is frequently composed 
by the interested parties, although an episcopal chancellor is mentioned as 
early as 1038. In the twelfth century the diploma is ousted by the ordinary 
charter ; this is normally composed by a member of the episcopal chancery, 
takes the form of a notification, is rarely dated but regularly sealed, and 
enumerates witnesses who do not, however, subscribe. Towards the close 
of the twelfth century the dispositive form becomes more and more 
common, witnesses are no longer mentioned, and the charter is dated by 
the year of the incarnation ; these tendencies triumph completely in the 
thirteenth century. 

The catalogue itself notices 762 documents, of which more than half 
are posterior to the year 1200. Few are of general interest, though the 
collection will be valuable to historians of the diocese and county. M. Celier 
has compiled some useful lists of ecclesiastical dignitaries, with references 
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to the documents in which their names appear. These are prefixed to the 
acts of Bishops Guy (1126-36), Hugh (1136-44), William (1145-87), and 
Hamelin (1190-1214). There is also an appendix containing eight unpub- 
lished charters. 

The following documents may serve as illustrations of the historical 
material afforded by the catalogue. No. 320, dated July 1203, is issued 
reqnante in Galliis feliciter Philippo illustri rege Francorum ; such additions 
to the dating clause are unusual in the chancery of Bishop Hamelin, and 
we are justified in concluding from the phrase that he welcomed the 
successes of Philip Augustus in Normandy. There is no record of any 
transactions between this bishop and the victorious French monarchy. 
Not until the year 1223 do we find the relations of bishop and king defined. 
In that year Bishop Maurice (no. 472) does homage to Louis VIII according 
to the same form as the other bishops of France. The king on his side 
recognizes that the bishop is not bound to render military service, either in 
person or by deputy ; and promises that, if the county of Maine is separated 
in future from the crown, the bishop shall not be expected to take a new 
oath to the count. No. 381, dated 1213, confirms a grant which was 
made by Juhel de Mayenne when on the point of starting for England 
with the king of France. The editor might well have indicated that this 
grant must be posterior to the council of Soissons (April) in which it was 
decided to invade England ; and the compiler of his index has wrongly 
identified this Juhel with an ancestor of the same name who is named 
in a charter of 1120 (no. 42). Several documents throw curious side-lights 
on the administration of a medieval diocese. No. 655 is a remarkable 
award in a dispute of the year 1250, between the monks of Bellebranche and 
those of La Roé. Both parties claimed the corpse of one Maurice de 
Craon, and it had been actually buried at Bellebranche. The award is 
that the corpse shall be disinterred at the end of a year; when the 
heart, if still entire, shall be sent to La Roé, or, failing the heart, the head 
or so much of it as remains (no. 655). Another sentence (no. 756) issued 
by Bishop Geoffrey (1231-77) is aimed against two knights who had tried 
a clerk accused of theft and had punished him with mutilation. Each 
is required to pay the victim an annual pension, to make an annual gift 
of wax to the church of Le Mans (to which the jurisdiction properly be- 
longed), to go bare-footed in his shirt from La Couture to the cathedral, 
and to obtain absolution from the pope. In 1225 the bishop authorizes 
the monks of Evron to remove their cemetery to a new site, because 
it is not decent that a cemetery should be on ground used for a market- 
place (no. 495). Occasionally we find evidence of the difficulty which the 
bishops found in controlling religious establishments, even when nominally 
subject to their jurisdiction. Bishop Hildebert hands over (1104-24) 
to Marmoutier the abbey of Saint-Georges-du-Bois, because it has been 
abandoned by the person who styles himself abbot, and there is no other 
hope of restoring discipline (no. 44). In 1147 Bishop William sanctions 
the affiliation to Marmoutier of the religious of Fontaine-Géhard, whom 
he describes in no flattering terms : quidam homines . . . victum sibi labore 
manuum suarum et de pecudibus suis adquirentes, more pecudum passim 
vagantes, absque requla et patrum traditione, iuxta arbitrii suc voluntatem, 
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nomine tantum heremitae (no. 84; appendix, p. 351). These hermits, 
however, managed to evade the effects of their submission, and returned 
to the old way of life. It was not until 1203 that they were induced, by 
the joint action of Bishop Hamelin and their lay-patron, to make a more 
effective surrender, under which they were incorporated in a priory depen- 
dent on Marmoutier (nos. 320-2). 

M. Celier does not explain the relation of this work to the series of 
articles under the same title which he has been publishing in the Revue 
Historique et Archéologique du Maine. Comparison shows that the intro- 
duction to the catalogue, and the catalogue itself as far as no. 562, are 
merely reprinted from the Revue. But the remainder of the catalogue 
(nos. 563-762), the appendix, and the index did not appear in the Revue. 

H. W. C. Davis. 


Mélanges sur Ordre de S. Jean de Jérusalem. Par J. DELAVILLE LE RouLx. 
(Paris: Picard, 1910.) 


Iv his two principal works on the Hospitallers of St. John, namely, the Car- 
tulaire général de l Ordre and Les Hospitaliers en Terre Sainte et a Chypre, 
M. Delaville le Roulx confined his records and his historical sketch of the 
Order to the first period of its existence, from 1100 to 1310. But, like the 
wise gardener who digs well and tends his garden all around to ensure the 
full growth of his central tree, he has for many years been making special 
studies of various separate episodes concerning the development of the 
Order internally, officially, or in relation to the outer world. These shorter 
papers, which have hitherto lain scattered in numerous antiquarian and 
historical publications, chiefly periodicals, have now been collected by 
their author into the volume of Mélanges before us, and form together a body 
of supplementary and detailed information which the careful student of 
the history of the great Order cannot afford to neglect. Eighteen disserta- 
tions published in the course of thirty years, 1879 to 1909, are here brought 
together; the last three, all of 1909, evidence the author’s continued 
interest in perfecting the work finished in 1906. A final article of 
‘ Corrections et Additions’ brings the results of recent research to bear on 
points which have hitherto been doubtful ; in reading each of the earlier 
dissertations the hand should be kept on this article for reference to many 
notes correcting dates, identifications, &c., or in some instances giving 
important additions to the text. 

The longest article, and one of the most interesting, is no. xiv (1895), 
upon the Inventaire des Chartes de Syrie, written by Jean Raybaud, archivist 
to the grand prior of St. Gilles, at Arles, some time between 1730 and 1742. 
Two bags full of documents relating to the early history of the Order in 
Palestine, the principal part of which were about 300 charters of their 
possessions in the Holy Land, forming an important portion of the original 
muniments of the Order brought to Malta in the sixteenth century, had 
been taken to Arles, for what purpose is not known; but while they were 
in his priory the archivist of St. Gilles made an analytical inventory of 
378 documents. In 1742 the grand master demanded the return of these 
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ancient charters to the central archives in Malta, but the 300 are not 
there now with their fellow charters and have entirely disappeared. Ray- 
baud’s inventory, therefore, in spite of certain imperfections, is of great 
importance for the historian of the crusades, and M. Delaville le Roulx 
fortunately discovered it in time to embody the notes of the vanished 
deeds in his Cartulaire général des Hospitaliers, thereby much enriching it. 
The dates of the pieces noted by Raybaud range from a.D. 1107 to 1287. 
The editor prints the whole text of the Jnventaire, with a few corrections, 
and in the case of the small number of documents which still exist, gives 
references showing where they are to be found and where they have been 
published. 

No. iii (1881) had previously given the texts of three grants of land to 
the hospital in the twelfth century ; two in France (found in the archives 
of Toulouse); the third made in 1173 at Jerusalem by the grand master, 
who granted the monastery of St. George at Gibelin to the archbishop of 
Gaza and Eleutheropolis for life. An unusual feature in this document 
is the presence of signatures by the witnesses in Greek as well as Latin, to 
illustrate which a facsimile of the document is provided. 

The seals of the Order, in spite of the decay caused by warm climates 
and frequent removal, find illuminating treatment in three articles ; 
no. iv (1881) contains an extract from statutes of the Order drawn up in 
the fourteenth century (the manuscript is in the Bibliothéque Nationale), 
which declares the designs of the seals or bulls, and in some cases the 
material to be used in sealing, to be employed by the great officers, priors, 
and commanders. * Premierement le maistre bulle de ii bulles, i de plomb, 
autre de cire. .. . Le grant comandor d’Espaigne bulle d’une bulle avec i aigle 
de cire vert,’ and so on ; black, red, and green wax are indicated, lead being 
reserved for the grand master’s seal to the most important acts of the 
convent. On this text the author gives detailed historical commentaries, 
especially devoted to the production of a careful list of the known seals of 
the grand masters preserved at Malta or in 8. Pauli’s Codice Diplomatico. 
This article was supplemented in 1896 by another (no. xv), describing seals 
met with in the archives of Spain and Portugal of the chief officers in the 
langues of Aragon and Castille, which were wanting in the sigillographic 
collection at Malta. In article viii (1887) we are taken to the archives at 
Malta for a most interesting selection from the seals to two classes of deeds, 
lay and ecclesiastical. Here we see the leaden seals of the kings of Jeru- 
salem, of the princes of Antioch, of Raymond, count of Tripoli, and of 
Granier I, lord of Cesarea, in the twelfth century ; those of the churchmen, 
either lead or wax, include two patriarchs of Jerusalem, archbishops of 
Cesarea, Apamea, and Nicosia, a bishop of Hebron, and an abbot of St. 
Mary the Latin, the earliest abbey possessed by the Latins in the Holy Land. 
The notes on seals are completed by nos. v and vii (1882 and 1887), in 
which those of eight early priors of the English langue are catalogued and 
described from ten charters in the British Museum, and supplemented by 
facts as to two of the priors found later in Normandy and Vienna. All 
these five papers are well illustrated with fine plates orengravings in the text. 

The statutes or rules by which the Hospitallers were governed, a 
study of which is essential for a knowledge of their internal life, receive 
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historical and critical treatment in no. ix (1887). Promulgated in the 
middle of the twelfth century, in nineteen chapters, modified and added 
to at various times as needs and customs arose, it is not surprising that 
some of the later manuscripts should also contain a treatise on the Esgarts, 
amounting to a penal code ; the Miracles, a fabulous story of the origin of 
the Hospital; and a dissertation by William de St. Stefano, Ezordium 
Hospitalis, which courageously set forth the true history of the hospital. 
To his study of these M. Delaville le Roulx adds valuable bibliographies of 
all manuscripts and printed copies known. In passing it should be re- 
marked that the reference quoted for the two Latin manuscripts of the 
statutes, viz. Middlehill, is now quite out of date, besides being inadequate. 
Sir Thomas Phillipps’ library, which is intended, was removed many years 
ago from Middle Hill, Worcestershire, to Cheltenham. 

Concerning some of the great branches of the Order are the following : 
No. xi (1892), in spite of the loss of the most ancient Italian records, 
attempts an annotated list of the priors of Rome from 1235-1568, to which 
later research has enabled many more names to be added (in no. xix). 
No. xiii (1894) deals with the foundation of the grand priory of France, 
which arose out of the division of the vast province consisting of France, 
Belgium, and a large pait of Spain, administered in early years on behalf of 
the grand master in Palestine by the prior of St. Gilles in Provence. The 
lands in Spain were placed under a chatelain of Amposta between 1150 
and 1160; the grand priory of France comprised the possessions of the 
Order in the country of the ‘ langue d’oil’, in 1178-9. Of other articles, 
no. xii (1894) describes the interesting part taken by women : ‘ the creation 
of Sceurs Hospitaliéres was parallel to that of Hospitallers’; a hospital for 
poor women was early founded by ladies in Jerusalem, but after the conquest 
of the city by Saladin they fled to Sigena in Aragon ; and the houses of the 
‘Dames Maltaises ’ were found in many countries, one of the most ancient 
being that of Buckland in England, founded about 1180. No.x (1889), which 
deals with the history of the ancient Teutonic Order and its relation to the 
Order of St. John, points out that as early as 1128 there was a German 
hospice in Jerusalem ‘ due to the piety of a German pilgrim and his wife’, 
which became the cradle of the Teutonic Order. The texts of two bulls of 
Celestine I], and one of Gregory IX, from the archives of Marseilles, are 
printed in support of the author’s conclusions. 

Leaving aside a few other subjects, the last three articles published in 
1909 may be noted. No. xvi gives account of a bull of Urban V convoking 
an assembly of the Hospitallers at Carpentras (Vaucluse) in 1365, to con- 
sider the means of the defence of Rhodes against the Saracens; whether 
the assembly was really held seems to be unknown, but M. Delaville le 
Roulx appends a valuable detailed commentary on the names of sixty-two 
personages of the Order in different countries, to whom the bull was 
addressed. No. xvii relates the adventures and misdeeds of two knights 
of St. John of Jerusalem towards the end of the fourteenth century, 
Guillaume and Aymar Talebart; especially of Aymar, who, rebellious 
and litigious, was constantly in debt, and whose death was as uncertain as 
his life was troubled. No. xviii is a study of the Christian occupation of 
Smyrna, 1344-1402, borrowed from a forthcoming work on the Hospitallers 
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at Rhodes. The victory of Tamerlain over the Hospitallers in 1402 lost 
Smyrna for the Christians, the last post held by them on the coast of Asia. 
‘It was the ruin of the hopes, entertained during sixty years, of one day 
regaining on the Asiatic continent a footing against the Mussulman.’ 
A full and excellent index adds to the value of this interesting collection, 
profitable to the student of the crusades as well as of the knights of St. John. 
L. Toutmin Sirs. 


Der Biirgerstand in Strassburg bis zur Mitte des XIII. Jahrhunderts. Von 
Dr. Kart Acutnicu. (Leipziger Historische Abhandlungen, xix. Leipzig: 
Quelle & Meyer, 1910.) 


THis study is of more than local importance, and rises well above 
the level of the ordinary thesis. It is based, in the main, upon a careful 
comparison of the earliest Stadtrecht with its successors, and analyses 
the growth of a distinct burghal community in Strassburg prior 
to the conflict of 1262 between the bishop and the citizens. There 
was no corporate body of citizens before the thirteenth century. The 
words cives and burgenses only came into use in the twelfth century, 
and had the ‘ purely local’ meaning of inhabitants of the civitas and walled 
bure respectively. The greater (cives) included the less (burgenses). The 
original free population is negligible, and the population was dependent 
upon the bishop or one or other of the great ecclesiastical landholders of 
Strassburg : the bishop having ‘ Gerichtshoheit iiber die gesamte Stadt’. 
The author, who interprets the records of Strassburg in the light of topo- 
graphical knowledge, shows that, with the exception of episcopal servi, the 
Jews, and such-like, all the inhabitants, whether ministeriales, merchants, 
or artisans, were included in the names cives or burgenses. The dis- 
tinction between Hofrecht and Stadtrecht arose, not through a distinction 
between free and unfree, but owing to the growth of the population and of 
a mercantile and manufacturing element which paid money rents and 
was less dependent upon the landholders. All citizens not in the familia 
of church or bishop were subjected to the jurisdiction of the Schultheiss, 
who was also judge in trade disputes (Handelsgericht) over all citizens, 
whether dependent or not. In the next period (1197-1220) the city walls 
were enlarged, the distinction between cives and burgenses ceased to exist, 
the industrial character of citizenship was emphasized, and the jurisdiction 
of the Rat (which took the place of the Schultheiss) was extended to all 
citizens. Yet, on the other hand, although the cives were now opposed to 
the ministeriales, there was still no independent order of burgesses. Those 
of the familia of a lord, though subject to the jurisdiction of the Rat, 
were under a different law; and the Rat was composed partly of minis- 
teriales. In the next period autonomy was secured. Dr. Achtnich raises ° 
several interesting points, and suggests others which he does not raise. 
To an English reader the condition of the city before the Stadtrecht is of 
special interest. For example, to what extent did the general term cives 
include men who lived outside Strassburg altogether ? It appears that it 
included some who were subject to external lords. In many ways parallels 
with English customs come to mind. From a wider point of view this 
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concrete study of a great town helps to clear the reader’s mind with 
regard to the recent generalizations of German scholars. The theory that 
the borough courts were the courts of the free, as expounded by Below, 
and that the trader had no special share in producing them, is as one- 
sided as the theory of Sohm, that the borough is the outcome of the market. 
Dr. Achtnich speaks rather uncertainly about these things at times 
(e.g. p. 27), but he makes it plain that bishop, ministeriales, dependants of 
the feudal familiae, and settlers contributed to the process in which, 
first, the ‘common law’ gave way to the twofold law of the Hof and 
the Stadt, and, secondly, Hofrecht gave way to Stadtrecht, involving the 
extinction of the ministericles. Finally, we would direct attention to the 
pages which describe the growth of the patrician families who controlled 
the Rat in the thirteenth and later centuries. The mixture of economic 
and legal forces behind them illustrates the growth of similar hereditary 
officials, and of a similar distinction between ‘rich’ and‘ poor’ in 
some English boroughs. F. M. Powicke. 


Venice in the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries ; a Sketch of Venetian 
History from the Conquest of Constantinople to the Accession of Michele. 
Steno, a.D. 1204-1400. By F. C. Hopeson, M.A. (London: George 
Allen, 1910.) 


THE present volume, which forms the sequel to the author’s previous 
study of Venetian history, is obviously the fruit of considerable research. 
Unfortunately, however, in at least one portion of the book, the Levantine 
relations of Venice, that research has not been brought up to date, and 
the great mass of new material accumulated since the time of Gregorovius 
has not been utilized. The documents recently published by Don Antonio 
Rubié y Lluch, by Professor Lampros and others, appear to be unknown 
to the author, while several important Greek texts have escaped his notice, 
and he has thus merely repeated the statements of Hopf, who wrote before 
they had been printed. 

For example, we know now from Chomatianés! that the Latin kingdom 
of Salonika did not fall ‘in 1222’, but that its capital was still in Latin 
hands on 12 May, 1223; we know, too, from the papal registers,? that 
Guillaume de Villehardouin did not succeed till 1246. We miss in the 
account of Rhodes under the family of Gabalas any allusion to Nikephoros 
Blemmydes, by far the best authority for the contemporary history of 
that island. The identification of ‘ Mesetria’ with Mistra (p. 119 n. 1) is 
impossible, for in 1256, the date of the event mentioned, Mistra was still 
Frankish, and the church of Santa Sophia there, as M. Millet has shown, 
was not founded till about 1350. Itis thrice stated (pp. 86 n. 2, 163, 214n.1), 
that ‘ Bohemund de Brienne’ was ‘ King of Rascia’. The person meant 
is the Rascian, that is to say, Servian, king Stephen Uros I, whose wife, the 
famous Queen Elena so often mentioned in contemporary documents, 
was a daughter of the Latin Emperor Baldwin II, and consequently 
a granddaughter of Jean de Brienne. Here and there the author’s Greek 


1 Pitra, Analecta sacra et classica, vii. 335-8. 
* Les Registres d Innocent IV, i. 275. 
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geography is at fault. Thus ‘ Rupo’ (p. 41) is the skala of Oropds ; 
Sapienza lies opposite Modon, not ‘ off the harbour of Navarino’ (p. 134) ; 
Ravenika was not ‘in Macedonia ’ (p. 3) ; and ‘ Cariddi’, the scene of the 
battle between the Franks of Athens and the Franks of Sparta, has in this 
connexion nothing to do with ‘Charybdis’ (p. 43 n. 2), but is the Greek 
xapvdu (‘walnut’). ‘Setines’ is not ‘the Bulgarian name for Athens’ 
(p. 282 n. 1), but one of the ordinary Frankish perversions of the Greek noun 
with the preposition. The author quotes Gregorovius as his authority for 
this statement, but the German historian described ‘ Setines’ not as ‘ the 
Bulgarian’, but as the Vulgéirname for Athens! Othon de la Roche, the first 
Frankish lord of Athens, was not ‘ father’ (pp. 42, 633) of his successor, 
Guy I, nor is there any proof that Don Alfonso Fadrique * established 
himself in a palace on the Acropolis’ (p. 287), for the Catalan capital was 
Thebes, and the Acropolis was at that time mainly important as a strong 
fortress and the site of a great cathedral. 

The rest of the book treats of a subject more generally known—the 
domestic affairs and constitution of Venice. So much has been written on 
this topic that it is difficult for any one to say anything fresh about it ; 
but the author has well expressed the fundamental principles of the 
Venetian oligarchy. The book is illustrated by a number of photographs. 
It could, however, have been wished that, instead of the commonplace 
view of modern Chalkis, with the railway station in the foreground, the 
author had reproduced the picturesque old castle in mid-Euripus, now 
destroyed, but of which pictures are still extant. Witiram MILLer. 


Beitrage zur Geschichte der letzten Staufer ; Ungedruckte Briefe aus der 
Sammlung des Magisters Heinrich von Isernia. Mit einer Einleitung 
von Kart Hampr. (Leipzig: Quelle & Meyer, 1910.) 


Master Henry oF IseRNIA was a professional rhetorician, with some 
claims to be regarded as a humanist. He learned Latin and the liberal arts 
in the university of Naples, which he quitted in 1258 to take up his paternal 
inheritance at Isernia, in the province of Molise. Somewhat later he 
continued his literary studies under Peter de Prece, a Ghibelline publicist, 
who had been a notary in the Sicilian chancery and was an adept in the 
‘style of Capua’, the contorted and euphuistic latinity then in vogue 
among the secretaries of Italian magnates. A ready-witted pupil, Master 
Henry became so proficient in epistolary composition that he was deemed 
worthy, in later years, of a comfortable post in the chancery of Ottocar IT 
at Prague (1273). Here, so far as we know, he ended a career which, in its 
earlier stages, had been one of continuous disappointments and misfortunes. 
Before he made acquaintance with Peter de Prece he had been victimized 
by the rapacious officials of his native province, he had hawked his literary 
accomplishments without much success in the papal court at Viterbo 
(1268-9), and he had been proscribed by the Angevin government, as a 
supporter of Conradin, on the strength of a false denunciation. As Peter’s 

* Compare the problem presented by the nature of the cenlum pares of Rouen (Giry, 
Les Etablissements de Rouen, i. 14). Keutgen has recently analysed in a similar way 


the mingling of professional and hereditary elements in the ‘ unfree’ ministeriales 
(Vierteljahrschrift fiir Social- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, viii). 
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pupil he had deserted the ungrateful Guelphs and had endeavoured, by 
writing Ghibelline manifestos, to get a footing in the household of Frederick 
of Thuringia, while that prince was still regarded as the most suitable 
rival to be set up against Charles of Anjou (1269-70). Afterwards he had 
eked out a living in Prague by teaching, by copying manuscripts, by enter- 
taining Bishop Bruno of Olmiitz with scholarship and polished ribaldry. 
His adventures are known to us through his letter-book, of which there 
are copies in the imperial library at Vienna and the university library at 
Cracow. Some of the pieces which it contains are of value for Bohemian 
history. These have been partially edited by Dolliner in his Codez epistolaris 
Primislai Ottocari II and by Emler in the Regesta Bohemiae et Moraviae ; 
and by the Russian scholar, A. Petrov (Henrici Italict Libri Formarum, 
Petersburg, 1906-7). Professor Hampe has chosen rather to print some 
pieces which illustrate Italian history and the individuality of the author. 
They are twenty in number and of varying degrees of interest. Incom- 
parably the most important is the apologia which Master Henry composed, 
at a safe distance from Isernia, on learning that he had been proscribed in 
absence. It gives a graphic account of the injustice which he, and his father 
before him, had experienced at the hands of private enemies and the 
representatives of the Sicilian crown. As Professor Hampe points out, 
this letter is unique in giving us a picture of the Hohenstaufen despotism, 
as it appeared to those who suffered most by it. No doubt we are dealing 
with ex parte statements. Nor should it be forgotten that Master Henry 
and his father were unfortunate in being the vassals of a suspect family, 
the counts of Celano-Molise. Situated on the borders of the Sicilian 
kingdom, Isernia was jealously watched by the government, and the whole 
province was ruled by methods which resemble those of the modern ‘ state 
of siege’. But, if judiciously handled, the reminiscences of Master Henry 
supply an instructive footnote to the constitutional history of his native 
realm. His defence is well analysed in the editorial introduction, which gives, 
under the form of a biography of Master Henry, an excellent appreciation 
of his value as an historical authority and his significance as a literary man. 
To fit together the historical data supplied by the new letters has been 
no easy task. In fact, few readers would make much of them without 
the learned and ingenious footnotes of Professor Hampe. The letter- 
book was intended as a manual for students of rhetoric. Consequently 
proper names are often omitted ; and there is at least one case in which 
they have been intentionally altered ‘ad evitandum quorumdam scandalum’ 
(no. 13). Some of the pieces are mere rhetorical exercises, descriptions of 
events which never happened, declamations to suit imaginary occasions. 


1 The Vienna manuscript contains two letters of this character which relate to 
England ; it is uncertain whether they were written by Master Henry or inserted by 
an editor of his book. In the first a pope, who is called Innocent, rebukes an unnamed 
king of England, who has been accused of grave offences by an archbishop of Canter- 
bury. In the last two years the king has forfeited the renown which he had previously 
gained. He has become unjust, unchaste, neglectful of the duties of his office. He 
is exhorted to take a wife of good birth and good reputation and otherwise amend 
his ways. In a second letter the king replies by countercharges against the arch- 
bishop. The pope’s name is here given as N., that of the king as R. Even assuming 
that the names have been altered, there is no situation in English history to which 
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In 1269 Master Henry composes two alternative descriptions of a German 
invasion of Italy (no. 4). This is followed by a manifesto proclaiming the 
election of a new emperor (Frederick of Thuringia) as an established fact 
(no. 5); and by a formal indictment of Charles of Anjou, presumably to be 
delivered before Frederick’s tribunal (no. 6). In other cases we can hardly 
doubt that the letter, as copied into the collection, is much more elaborate 
than the original. When Master Henrv has occasion to consult his lawyer he 
apologizes for a certain informality, ‘cum presens oracio non epistolaris dicta- 
minis effectum redoleat, sed colloquii vel concionis pocius maneriem sapiat 
vel naturam’(p.98). Nevertheless he proceeds: ‘cum igitur de me predicetur 
humanitas et valeam inter racionabilia numerari simque in gradu positus 
positivo in magnis hesitancium comes factus, expedit ut si quando michi 
aliquod occurrit dubium, cuius causam nesciam et occasio non sit patens, 
examini exponere debeam sapientis ’ (p. 100). How far the contents of the 
original letters may have been modified in the course of rhetorical embellish- 
ment is a thorny question. It is one of the difficulties which have deterred 
Professor Hampe from printing a larger selection of the unpublished letters. 
Fortunately Master Henry has included in his collection some autobio- 
graphical notes which assist us materially in interpreting the tumid 
generalities of his letters. 

Despite eccentricities of style we cannot read him for long without 
realizing that his mind is vivacious, and his philosophy of life singularly 
unconventional. He can describe a landscape, he can tell a story, he can 
hit off the foibles of an enemy. He has swallowed all the formulas ; not 
content with abusing the clergy, he rhymes about predestination and 
providence and other mysteries in the aggrieved tone of the plain man who 
finds the current theology immoral and does not shrink from saying so. 
There is no God in his private creed; and if there ever was an age of 
miracles it has gone by. The world, to his mind, is ruled by a blind, im- 
personal, and all-destroying fate. Though he writes so eloquently of the 
empire, and of the golden age that Frederick or Ottocar shall bring again, 
he is essentially an individualist, wrapped up in his personal ambitions. 
He is morbidly conscious of the discrepancy between his condition and his 
deserts ; not ashamed to cringe before a possible patron, he writes violently 
of those who have treated him like a servant on the strength of entertain- 
ment which cost them sixpence a day (p. 140). He is easily depressed. 
When he breaks his nose he cries out: ‘O prediram tirannidem Fortune! O 
serviciam truculentam—O casus mirabilis tristem sortem! O ineluctabilis 
fati seriem truculentam ’ (p. 137). When, on the other hand, he gets prefer- 
ment, he hastens to assure his wife and mother that he will shortly be a more 
distinguished person than any of his ancestors (p. 132). It is characteristic 
of the man that he does not invite his family, living wretchedly at Isernia, 
to come and share his prosperity. We regret that Professor Hampe has 
refrained from printing more of the purely domestic letters, which apparently 
are numerous. They would be a useful contribution, if not to the history 
of the Hohenstaufen, at least to the history of human nature. 

H. W. C. Davis. 


these letters can relate. Probably the author had in mind some confused traditions 
about King John. 
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Des Ecrits Authentiques de S. Thomas d’Aquin. Par Pierre MaNponnet, 
O.P. (Fribourg: Imprimerie de |’(Euvre de Saint Paul, 1910.) 


Or the vast collection of writings which appear in the complete editions 
of St. Thomas it has always been known that some are not genuine. 
From time to time attempts have been made to arrive at an authentic 
list, but no previous study of the question is so complete or so convincing 
as that which Father Mandonnet has now accomplished. In one sense 
the importance of such an inquiry is not supreme, for, except for an 
eccentric suggestion in the seventeenth century that the Summa itself 
was not the work of St. Thomas, there has never been any serious doubt 
as to the genuineness of the more notable works. But if it is beyond the 
power, and indeed beyond the ambition, of Father Mandonnet to increase 
our insight into the mind of St. Thomas, we shall not be on that account 
the less grateful for so excellent an example of historical method, and 
for the positive results thus achieved. First, then, as to the method of 
solution, Father Mandonnet is evidently right in trusting far more to 
external than to internal evidence. Considerations of style and language, 
or, again, of doctrinal matter, may suffice for the rejection of certain claims ; 
but when it comes to positive identification, the very rapidity with which 
the teaching of St. Thomas spread through Europe must have made it 
likely that imitations, perhaps too close to admit of detection, would appear 
on every side. Almost everything, therefore, depends upon the early 
catalogues, some fifteen of which Father Mandonnet examines. Omitting 
one which is of no great importance, these catalogues fall into three groups, 
and in each group there is one that may be called the prototype. Their 
relative importance cannot be determined merely by their antiquity, for 
although the two oldest are the Tabula Scriptorum Ordinis Praedicatorum 
(third group) and the catalogue by Ptolemy of Lucca (second group), 
Father Mandonnet selects as an almost absolute criterion the ‘official’ 
catalogue (first group), which was drawn up as a preliminary to the 
canonization of St. Thomas (1323). Associated officially with the name 
of Bartholomew of Capua, an important personage in the kingdom of Sicily, 
this catalogue was certainly based on information supplied by the Order 
of Preachers. The companions of St. Thomas, and especially Rainaldus 
of Piperno, were, at the time of their master’s death, in possession of all 
his writings. From them, or at least from their immediate successors, 
correct information could be derived, and there seems to be no good 
reason for refusing to credit the statements made in the catalogue. 

Here we find the writings divided into three sections: (1) the 
Opuscula, a collection of twenty-five pieces, recognized under this title 
from the earliest times ; (2) the works of which the exemplaria were pre- 
served at Paris, these including nearly all the most important ; (3) works 
to which the catalogue prefixes the words, si autem sibi alia adscribantur, 
non ipse scripsit et notavit, sed alii recollegerunt post eum legentem vel prae- 
dicantem. Nine of these are mentioned, and in some cases the author 
of the reportatio is named. In view of statements so explicit, Father 
Mandonnet seems justified in regarding all other catalogues as of minor 
authority. To Ptolemy of Lucca, and also to the Tabula Scriptorum O.P., 
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there belongs the importance of being independent of the official catalogue, 
while Bernardus Guidonis, who is for that reason the most important 
person in the second group, had the advantage of comparing the official 
list with Ptolemy’s. But Ptolemy’s information was obviously defective, 
and similar defects in the Tabula may be accounted for by the fact that 
St. Thomas was only one out of more than a hundred Dominican writers 
whose works it was proposed to tabulate. Unless, therefore, any one 
is prepared to question Father Mandonnet’s faith in the official catalogue, 
the problem might appear to be solved. Yet the matter is not quite so 
simple. For, to say nothing of the fact that there is only one manuscript 
of the catalogue, and this not a very good one, Father Mandonnet himself 
points out, (1) that in one case the catalogue gives the same work under 
two different titles; (2) that the Commentary on Job, about which 
Ptolemy and all other early authorities are unaaimous, is omitted ; 
(3) that the titles of the Quaestiones Disputatae indicate only the three 
main periods of composition; whence it comes that the De Malo and 
others are not specified; (4) that the catalogue (perhaps deliberately) 
overlooks many Responsiones and occasional pieces, e.g. the letter to 
James of Viterbo De Emptione et Venditione; (5) that the office for 
Corpus Christi, in which St. Thomas reveals a new side of his genius, is 
not included. Good reasons for these omissions may be given, but they 
serve to show that the catalogue is not infallible, and that there is still 
some opening for research. Another interesting question relates to 
authentic writings, mentioned in the catalogue, which have now dis- 
appeared. The most important case is that of the Commentaries on the 
Four Gospels. These are clearly distinct from the Catena Aurea, and 
Father Mandonnet suggests that a search through the libraries of Europe 
might even now bring them to light. To judge by some of the more critical 
observations found in the extant works, such a discovery might be of 
great interest. 

As to the spurious writings, many of which are included in the 
earliest catalogues, Father Mandonnet offers only a few observations. The 
important Compendium Theologicae Veritatis he is disposed to attribute 
to Hugues Ripelin,a Dominican of Strassburg, and the third part of the 
Summa to Rainaldus of Piperno. Despite Father Mandonnet’s well- 
grounded preference of external to internal evidence, it would be an 
interesting, if laborious, task to seek in the style and matter of some of 
the spurious works a confirmation of their exclusion from the official 
catalogue. Take, for instance, the Commentaries on the De Somno, 
De Somniis, and De Divinatione in Somniis. That St. Thomas did- not 
at any time lecture or comment on these is improbable. Their close 
connexion with the De Memoria, and their relation to a statement in 
Eth. Nic. i. 13, would not have escaped him. Again, it is possible 
that they may have gone with the De Memoria, and thus, like some 
of the Quaestiones Disputatae, have escaped explicit mention. On the 
other hand, it would be particularly easy, in a small Aristotelian com- 
mentary, to produce an almost exact imitation of St. Thomas’s manner. 
Can anything be inferred from internal evidence ? One point at least 
is worthy of notice. In the commentaries on these three little treatises 

VOL. XXVI.—NO. CIII. Pp 
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not a single lectio begins with the word postquam ; whereas in the com- 
mentaries of undoubted authenticity the postguam Philosophus opening 
is so common that any other appears almost exceptional. If this 
does not in itself prove that St. Thomas was not the author, at least 
it proves that the author was not trying to imitate St. Thomas, for 
no plagiarist, however stupid, could miss so obvious a point. As a com- 
mentator upon Aristotle, St. Thomas is so reserved, and, one might almost 
say, so painfully relevant, that it is, in any case, by attention to little 
mannerisms of this kind rather than by weightier considerations that 
the problem of authenticity must be resolved. W. H. V. Reape. 


Accounts of the Chamberlains and other Officers of the County of Chester, 
1301-60. Edited by R. Stewart-Brown. (Lancashire and Cheshire 
Record Society, Vol. LIX, 1910.) 


In this very interesting volume Mr. Stewart-Brown has partially revealed 
to us what an immense mass of unused material still exists for the history 
of the Cheshire palatinate in the fourteenth century. So important and 
valuable are the documents, that we cannot but feel some regret that 
Mr. Stewart-Brown has been content to give us a summary in English of 
part of the accounts which he has studied, rather than the text of 
some of the documents themselves. However, the summary is well 
done, and no doubt the bulk of the material made more elaborate 
treatment difficult. It is unfortunate, however, that some parts of the 
chamberlains’ accounts are altogether omitted. Except for one or two 
specimen extracts, Mr. Stewart-Brown has put aside the entries about 
Flintshire as irrelevant to the operations of a Society whose field is only 
Lancashire and Cheshire. It is impossible, however, for him to do this 
thoroughly, since the Flintshire accounts are so absolutely mixed up with 
the Cheshire ones that any attempt to treat as two documents which are 
essentially one cannot be altogether successful. For instance, the fact 
that the manor of Overton, which included a good deal of the Flintshire 
district of Maelor Saesneg, was let out to farm to the same farmer as the 
great Cheshire manor of Macclesfield, causes the rent of one Flintshire 
district, at least, to swell the revenues of Cheshire proper. We are a 
little uncertain whether some of the later accounts are completely given, 
even within the lines prescribed by the editor. Thus the roll of 1359-60 
is admittedly given in extracts, though apparently only by reason of its 
decayed condition. The most valuable of the accounts printed are those 
of the chamberlains, who were at once treasurers and chancellors of the 
palatinate. A few accounts of sheriffs, both of the city and county, of con- 
stables, foresters, and bailifis of manors are avowedly given as specimens. 
There are admirable indexes, one of which is made by Mr. J. Brownbill. 

The introduction, though short, is satisfactory, but it is to be re- 
gretted that it is not the policy of the Society to encourage editors to 
bring out in more detail the value of the records which they set forth in 
print. The methods by which Flintshire and Cheshire were administered 
by the agents of Edward of Carnarvon and the Black Prince are very well 
worth a special monograph, not only by reason of their local interest, but 
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because of the light they throw on the general system of English government 
in the fourteenth century. It would be much to be wished that Mr. Stewart- 
Brown, who has studied the documents, should find some other opportunity 
of telling us at length of the working of the system whose importance he 
has been the first to enable us to realize. With regard to what he has 
said now, it may be suggested that it was not the case that Sir Oliver de 
Ingham, justice of Chester, who in 1328 took the counties of Chester and 
Flint to farm, and so put aside for a time the ordinary functions of the 
chamberlain, continued to hold this lease until 1334, when the next extant 
chamberlain’s account begins. Ingham was a partisan of Mortimer, and 
fell with his master in 1330. Though he was immediately restored to 
favour, it is unlikely that he carried on the administration of Cheshire 
after that date, if only because he soon became seneschal of Gascony. 
In fact a patent of 25 February 1331 granted to Queen Philippa for the 
support of the infant Edward earl of Chester the issues of Cheshire, from 
the time of the arrest of the earl of March, by the hands of the cham- 
berlain of Chester.1 This means that with Mortimer’s fall Ingham’s farm of 
Cheshire came to an end. That the chamberlain of Chester immediately 
resumed his functions is also testified by the fact that on 16 December 1330 
the chamberlain, Simon de Rugeley, complained that he was assaulted and 
robbed at Stafford when on his way to deliver the moneys received for the 
king at Chester to the exchequer at Westminster.? T. F. Tout. 



























Calendar of the Patent Rolls, Henry VI. VI: 1452-61. ° (London: 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1910.) 


Tus volume concludes Mr. A. E. Bland’s Calendar for the reign of 
Henry VI. The period which it covers is somewhat longer than usual, 
and is one of peculiar interest. Unlike the previous volumes for the same 
reign, its contents are of exceptional value for political history. Probably 
the explanation is to be found in the troubled state of the time, which made 
the machinery of government unusually important to whatever party 
was in power. The first illustration is of the disturbances of 1452-3, when 
we have notice of Yorkist movements in Lincolnshire and Northampton- 
shire at the time of Richard’s field at Dartford in February 1452 (pp. 23, 
27, 31). York’s protectorate is illustrated by the exemplification of an 
act of the council in his favour on 21 November 1453 and by other docu- 
ments (pp. 143, 153, 159). There is little that bears on the events of 
1455-6, except for some references to riots in the west country (pp. 257, 
304); the second of these gives the text of a proclamation on unlawful 
gatherings to be published in Devonshire in March 1456. The fullest 
illustration is, however, for the troubles of 1459 to 1461, beginning with the 
numerous records of the forfeiture of Yorkist lands in December of the 
former year; that partisanship was not altogether blind is shown by the 
fact that York’s own lands were put in charge of his servant, John Mil- 
water, and provision made for the duchess and her children. On the 
other hand, the adherents of Lancaster come in for abundant rewards. 
That the authority of the government was uncertain is shown by the 


1 Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1330-4, p. 78. * Ibid. p. 61. 
Pp2 
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detention of forfeited lands from the king’s possession by the adherents of 
the exiled lords (p. 576). There are frequent references to incidents of 
the civil war, to the fighting at Blackheath, at Sandwich, and at Calais. 
The records for the summer and autumn of 1460 are confusing in their 
changes of attitude. In June the earl of Wiltshire receives reward for his 
services against the rebels (p. 547), and orders are given to resist the 
king’s adversaries who are intending to enter the realm (p. 609). In 
August warlike provision is being made under Yorkist direction (pp. 599, 
608, 612). At the close of the year the machinery of government is entirely 
in the hands of the Yorkists, and the last entry on the Rolls is a commission 
to Edward, duke of York, on 12 February 1461 to go against the king’s 
rebels. Throughout the volume there are frequent commissions to inquire 
into riots and unlawful gatherings, which show clearly the lack of any 
firm government. Of special interest is the long document in defence of 
Ralph Cromwell drawn up in April 1453 (pp. 93-102). 

We may note in conclusion some London references : a grant of ‘ Bay- 
nardescastell’ to Edmund Tudor in 1453 (p. 79); a description of the 
.bells and clock-house at Westminster (p. 113); the grant of Macworth Inn 
(p. 145) ; the acquisition by Nocton Park Priory of the messuage in Chancery 
Lane, which afterwards became the house of the Six Clerks (p. 152) ; 
Shiryngton’s Chantry and Library and the ‘ Crowdes ’ at St. Paul’s (pp. 201, 
480) ; and the chantries at St. James Garlickhithe (p. 242). An interesting 
record of another kind is the schedule of the goods in the king’s armoury, 
beginning with swords made ‘ for to lerne the king to play in his tendre 


age’, and ‘a litel harneys that the erle of Warwick made for the king 
ere he went over the see garnysshed with gold which was delivered to 
Duc of Suffolk for his sone’ (p. 247). The copious index fills nearly 400 
pages. In such a mass of names some omissions are inevitable; the 
‘Counters of London’ on p. 61, and ‘le Bay’ (ships laden with salt at) 
on p. 118 should be added. C. L. Kryesrorp. 


Select Cases before the King’s Council in the Star Chamber. Vol. II: 
1509-44. Edited for the Selden Society by I. 8. L—Eapam. (London: 
Quaritch, 1911.) 


Tus second volume of Star Chamber cases is not less interesting than 
the first (see vol. xix. 774) as regards the original matter contained in it, 
and is characterized by the same extensive research and expert knowledge 
on the part of its editor. What Mr. Leadam pointed out seven years ago 
as to the much misapprehended jurisdiction of the Court of Star Chamber 
is here confirmed. The statute of 1529 proceeded on the same lines as that 
of 1487 by which the court is erroneously supposed to have been created, 
and really did very little more, except apparently to legalize some varia- 
tions that had arisen in practice. But the sphere of action of the court 
itself appears under Henry VIII to have been considerably enlarged. The 
energy displayed by the first Tudor in grappling with the evils which had 
been the causes of civil war and disorder had been so successful that the 
attention of the council was occupied with questions of a different character, 
still of the highest importance to the general welfare. How to avert 
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scarcity and famine in a country dependent on its own supplies was 
naturally the very first of them. Of course, political economy was not 
understood, and the extremities to which the poor were reduced in 1527 
were heartbreaking. Carriers of corn to London were plundered on the 
road, and the French ambassador could only get his bread at the baker’s 
by the aid of an armed guard. Commissions were sent into the different 
counties to search barns and see that no one withheld corn from the market 
in hope of greater gain. But grievous complaints were made to Wolsey 
in 1529 that, in spite of the king’s gracious proclamations ‘ against fore- 
stallers, regraters, and engrossers of corn’, Thomas Alward and Christopher 
Branston of Lynn had since Michaelmas of the preceding year bought up 
980 coombs of pease, beans, barley, and oats in the county of Huntingdon, 
by which the price of pease and beans rose two shillings in the quarter 
within the space of three market days, threatening to produce a new 
famine ; and, worse still, John Castell, one of the justices of the peace 
for Huntingdonshire, when they were prepared to have indicted the 
offenders, forbade them to interfere, as he and his cousin Price and Master 
Sapcottes would order the matter better than they could. Was this 
fair? It seems that on St. Andrew’s day (30 November) Alward (or Ayl- 
ward as he is called in a second bill) was actually lading his keel with 
pease in Huntingdonshire to carry down the Nen to Lynn, when ‘a poor 
man’ of Yaxley asked him whither he would carry them. Aylward said in 
reply, ‘ Hast thou anything to do therewith? For I am not there to 
give thee account.’ The poor man rejoined, ‘ You men of Lynn did carry 
our pease into Scotland the last year and pyned us for hunger,’ and he 
feared they were going to do the like again, even against the king’s com- 
mandment. Meeting him once more the poor man asked Aylward reproach- 
fully, ‘Have ye not bought pease enough yet?’ On which Aylward 
got off his horse, drew his sword and buckler (that the bearing of weapons 
was illegal did not trouble him), and threatened the poor man’s life. 

There is much else in this volume connected with the mistaken attempts 
to regulate prices, about the decay of towns and increase of inclosures, 
and about local jealousies, such as that of the town of Newcastle when the 
priory of Tynemouth was setting up Shields as a rival port. The subjects 
are really tempting, and will doubtless afford first-rate matter of interest 
for coming historians. Tynemouth priory was a cell of St. Alban’s; but in 
1519 Wolsey, as legate, had granted Prior Stonywell exemption for life from 
the abbot’s jurisdiction—and no doubt he afterwards received still more 
valuable support from the great cardinal who, a few years later, became 
abbot of St. Alban’s himself and bishop of Durham besides. For the 
wealth of the bishopric of Durham could not but be augmented by the 
prosperity of Shields. Dan John Stonywell, however, had ceased to be 
prior of Tynemouth by 1527; and there seems hardly a doubt that he 
was the John Stonywell ‘episcopus Poletensis’ (bishop of Polizzi in 
partibus infidelium) who became abbot of Pershore in September 1526. 

But there is a very remarkable case of continued litigation between the 
inhabitants of Thingden in Northamptonshire and the lords of the manor, 
John Mulsho and his grandson Thomas. The main grievance was inclosures, 
and the inhabitants, headed by Henry Selby, in spite of defeats in the 
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common law courts and the chancery, made persistent applications for 
redress over a period of no less than forty-four years, from 1494 to 1538. 
Such perseverance is extraordinary. ‘ Even the commissioners appointed 
to arbitrate,’ says Mr. Leadam, ‘ one of them a chief justice, were accused 
by them to the Star Chamber of partiality towards the incloser. The 
incident exhibits, as does the whole litigation, the assurance felt by the 
labouring classes that the policy of the Tudor government was favourable 
to their interests.’ The story, indeed, is a very complicated one, and 
Mr. Leadam devotes no less than thirty-two pages of his introduction to 
an examination of the contents of the documents. For my part, it is 
enough to have quoted the above few sentences as to the general character 
of the litigation ; except that I must mention that the inhabitants raised 
questions founded on Domesday Book about ancient demesne of the 
crown, and Mr. Leadam himself discusses, from a point of view of his own, 
the subject of villeins in gross and villeins regardant, not entirely agreeing 
either with Hallam or Professor Vinogradoff. 
JAMES GAIRDNER. 


Gustav Adolfs und seines Kanzlers wirtschaftspolitische Absichten auf 
Deutschland. Von Professor Dr. Frreprich Borne. (Frankfurter 
historische Forschungen. Heft 4. Frankfurt a. M.: Baer, 1910.) 


In the transfer of commercial activity from its old centres in the north 
and south to the intermediate corner of the continent, the western 
powers, the policy of the Habsburg monarchy, while uniting in a way all 
the reactionary interests, tended to be chiefly guided by those of its Spanish 
part. Thus the idea of an opposition to the change of economic balance 
allowed of a variation from the point of view of northern Europe. It was 
Sweden that, by a forced capitalistic development, succeeded in stepping 
to some extent into the place of the German Hanse as an active and direct 
representative of Baltic industry in the world-market. Professor Bothe 
seeks to show that the initiators of this policy, the two great Swedish 
statesmen of the Thirty Years’ War, had also the plan of reviving for 
their purpose and receiving into their enterprise the decayed economic 
forces of the German empire. His proofs consist mainly of the proposals 
for a Germano-Swedish Siderkompagnie circulated between 1632 and 
1634 by Willem Usselinx, then the commercial agent of the Swedish 
crown, which indeed implied a scheme for a commercial union of Germany 
not far removed from the Zollverein of the last century. But the question 
is whether they actually represented anything the Swedish government 
seriously meant to carry into effect. And instead of discussing the egotism 
of Gustavus Adolphus, the importance of whose death for the failure of 
Usselinx’s commercial policy is much overrated (pp. 185, 203), the author 
should have tried to give a coherent estimate of the political and economic 
possibilities in the action of Sweden. It is undeniable that after its 
capital had been found insufficient for Usselinx’s first project for a national 
Siiderkompagnie in 1626 and the following years, the German expedition 
was intended to be utilized for the collection of foreign capital in that 
country (p. 72). But equally clearly this collection could have only one 
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character, that of warlike contribution. That nothing else was thought 
of in the way that small shares were asked for is shown by Usselinx’s 
memoir of 30 June 1634 concerning a sum of 1,600,000 dollars to be 
levied during four years for his company from single households in 
Pomerania (p. 218f.). Nor would the contemporary law of trading 
companies have guaranteed to the smaller holders any share in the appli- 
cation of their money. And though Usselinx in his ampliatio of the 
original octrot had lowered by one-half the amount of shares necessary 
for the foundation of a Kammer and the nomination of a deputy to the 
council (pp. 25-7, 121 f.), the rights of shareholders might be of little 
avail with a government which had made the most arbitrary use even of 
the funds of the national company (p. 43). 

The part assigned to Germany by Sweden in its economic projects 
is indicated by the monstrous document of 1632 entitled Vorschlag wegen 
einer kupfernen Miinze and published by Professor Bothe for the first 
time from copies at Frankfort and Strassburg (p. 240-50), which proposed 
to introduce into the Rhenish, Frankish, and Swabian circles a copper 
currency in order to relieve the Swedish market by nearly 30,000 cwt. 
of that metal, worth almost 700,000 dollars. The crown of Sweden was 
to bind itself to repurchase the copper at the selling price after four years, 
a pledge the value of which was illustrated in 1633 by the imposition of 
copper customs on the Main in flagrant breach of the repeated promises 
of free trade (p. 149 ff.). Had Sweden made good her conquests, she 
could only have used Germany for her own advantage. If Professor Bothe’s 
researches on the financial history of Frankfort led him to admit that it 
was not poverty that kept the German towns from listening to Usselinx 
(pp. 116, 124), further reflexion might have shown him what difficulties 
they had in maintaining their political and economic independence. 

C. BRINKMANN. 


Nicolas Caussin, Confesseur de Louis XIII, et le Cardinal de Richelieu. 
Par C. pg Rocnemonterx, 8.J. (Paris: Picard, 1911.) 


Tuts is not a complete biography of the Jesuit confessor of Louis XIII, 
but a detailed account of his contest with Richelieu and of his consequent 
disgrace. The king’s moods and the influences to which he was subjected 
necessarily merited the cardinal’s attention. Apart from all other pecu- 
liarities in the situation, the pivot of a political life in the France of the 
period—a fact emphasized by M. Hanotaux—was to gain the complete con- 
fidence of the king, since the royal power alone represented the elements of 
permanence, unity, and authority. Richelieu had selected Pére Caussin as 
the royal confessor from a mistaken view of his character as ‘ un instrument 
docile’. Caussin, with wider views as regards the scope of his office, 
used the power of the confessional over the king to point out the evils of 
Richelieu’s ministry, the alliances with the protestants, the misery of the 
people, and the treatment of the king’s mother. Also in communication 
with Mademoiselle de La Fayette at the Convent of the Visitation, he lent 
emphasis to her pleadings on special subjects. In fact, Louis XIII, who 
was attentive rather than convinced, declared to Chavigny that Caussin 
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‘lavoit mis en tel estat en se confessant qu’il ne scavoit s'il estoit damné’. 
In the present volume full accounts are given of the interview between 
Caussin and the king on 8 December 1637, and the subsequent interviews 
of both with Richelieu at Rueil. The legitimate domain of the Jesuit’s 
conscience in dealing with that of the king was the subject of disagreement 
between himself and the cardinal. If he had been wiser he would have 
preferred to act, to use his own words, as confessor of Louis de Bourbon 
rather than of Louis XIII. 

The bulk of the documents utilized by M. de Rochemonteix have been 
already dealt with, notably by Griffet in his Histoire du Réegne de Louis XIII 
(1758). The Recueil de Louvers contains the most important sources of 
information, namely, the letters written by the Jesuit in exile to the king, 
Pope Urban VIII, and others. Those written by him to Vitelleschi, general 
of the Company, and to Mademoiselle de La Fayette, are a special justifica- 
tion of his conduct from his own point of view, which should be compared 
with the account of the affair given by Richelieu both in his memoirs 
and letters. In the latter the cardinal refers to Caussin’s conduct as 
‘la plus noire et damnable malice qui ait jamais esté en esprit de moine’, 
and in the notice of his disgrace inserted in the Gazette, 26 December 1637, 
his ‘conduite mauvaise’ is assigned as the cause. In the memoirs the 
Jesuit is accused of intrigues in favour of Marie de Médicis, and implica- 
tion in the affair of La Porte. Pére Caussinin his letters, however, to 
Pére Binet and M. des Noyers protests his innocence. To both he writes: 
* Je jure . . . que je n’ai eu cabale ni intrigue avec personne, que j’ai vécu 
a la Cour en homme de bien . . . j'ai dit au Roi ce que je ne pouvais taire 
sans me damner, lui remontrant avec effusion de larmes la nécessité de 
son pauvre peuple et le devoir de sa charge.’ In his mémoire to Vitelleschi 
dated from Quimper, 7 March 1638, he gives a complete account of his 
conduct at court. M. de Rochemonteix refers to this document as ‘le 
plus précieux en faveur du confesseur de Louis XIII’. To Pére Suffren, 
then in attendance on Marie de Médicis in England, he writes: ‘Il n’a 
rien trouvé de reprochable en nos mceurs ny de mauvais en nostre doctrine. 
Mais nous avons un grand défaut pour ce temps ol nous sommes, quy est 
de n’entendre pas bien la théologie de Ruel, et de ne pouvoir accorder les 
mystéres de nostre religion avec les intérests de la faveur.’ As regards 
Caussin’s character and behaviour, M. Maréjol believes, ‘il faut lui sup- 
poser ou un prodigieux aveuglement ou une grandeur d’ame admirable’ : 
M. de Rochemonteix, we gather, inclines to the latter supposition ; while 
acknowledging the Jesuit’s indiscretion and narrowness of view, he con- 
tinually praises his sincerity and courage. ConsTanTIA MAXWELL. 


The House of Lords during the Ciwil War. By Cuartes Harpine Firs, 
Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 
(London: Longmans, 1910.) 


THE entire period here embraced, except for the two years that separate 
Oliver Cromwell’s death from the Restoration, has been already covered 
by the volumes of the late Dr. Gardiner and Professor Firth, which together 
form the standard history of the Great Rebellion and the Protectorate. 
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Among the crowded details of these volumes, however, it is not an ex- 
peditious or an easy matter to concentrate attention on the facts relevant 
to the comprehension of the vicissitudes of the English house of lords 
in that troubled epoch, or to follow connectedly the ebb and flow of public 
opinion on the abstract question of the uses of a second chamber. Yet 
‘the aggregate of these facts and theories demands unity of treatment by 
a competent hand ; and is, in itself, of absorbing and permanent interest to 
students of political science. No living historian, it is safe to say, could 
rival Professor Firth in equipment for this task, at once so formidable and 
so delicate. The substance of his monograph is wider than the title, for 
it traces the history of the peerage from an epoch long before the com- 
mencement of the Great Rebellion. Professor Firth begins by analysing the 
changes in the numbers and in the constituent elements of the house 
of lords between the death of Elizabeth and the outbreak of civil war. 
He proceeds to describe the growth of a party of opposition among the peers; 
the position of strategic importance occupied by the lords at the opening 
of the constitutional struggle as ‘the supreme arbitrators between the 
nation and the Crown’ (p. 47); the momentous decision of the middle 
party in the upper house to side with the commons against the crown 
on the vital issue of the petition of right (p. 52); the early popularity of the 
peers, until they gradually became suspect to the more zealous party of 
reform, partly by reason of their own tactical blunders, and partly through 
the growth of democratic opinion in the nation at large; the attack on 
the lords contained in the grand remonstrance (p. 98); the bishops’ 
exclusion bill; the military services of individual peers on either side in 
the civil war; the various hostile expedients adopted against the upper 
chamber, culminating in its abolition ; the position of the peerage under 
the republic ; Cromwell’s abortive experiments in constitutional recon- 
struction; the attempt to establish the ‘Other House’; the repeated 
failures to reach a permanent settlement on new lines; the reaction in 
favour of the ancient house of lords; its restoration along with the 
monarchy in 1660; and the permanent results of the national experience 
on the national mind. The two most enduring results of the experience 
of the entire period, as disclosed by Professor Firth’s researches, would 
seem to be the permanent transference of initiative from the house of 
lords to the commons, combined with the creation of a settled con- 
viction, shared even by steadfast republicans, of the need for a second 
chamber (p. 296). 

Turning from the substance to the method of the book, we find Professor 
Firth proceeding upon those objective and inductive lines which his earlier 
works have made familiar. His interests reveal themselves as centering 
round principles and tendencies rather than families or individuals. Care- 
fully suppressing, so far as that is possible, all personal prejudices or 
predilections of his own, he strives to allow the bare facts to speak for 
themselves, subject to such colour as they may receive from the estimates 
of contemporaries. The severe restraints thus placed upon himself are 
all in the direction of scientific accuracy. Consistent avoidance of the 
personal note, however, may have drawbacks to counterbalance its 
merits: the objective method may lose in literary distinction what it 
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gains in scientific value. Professor Firth’s conscientious self-repression 
suggests aloofness or even coldness of treatment. In sacrificing some 
of the features that give interest and unity to historical narrative, he has 
‘doubtless acted deliberately and after duly counting the cost; but 
questions obtrude themselves as to how far such sacrifice is necessary. 
The success of such a method as that of Professor Firth, judged by 
its own standards, depends on three things: accuracy in the statement 
of facts ; skill in disentangling leading tendencies and permanent results ; 
and the ability to select impartially appropriate illustrations from con- 
temporary sources. His treatise on the ‘House of Lords’ meets these 
three tests triumphantly. Few, if any, errors of fact, either major or 
minor, appear to have crept in. The citation of contemporary opinion has 
been made with judgement ; and contrasted estimates have, with a broad- 
minded sympathy, been placed side by side, so that the reader occupies 
the position of a juror present at the examination of the witnesses. It is 
possible to ask, however, whether Professor Firth has entirely succeeded, 
when selecting and arranging the evidence to be laid before the court, in 
escaping from the influence of the conclusions he has himself formed and 
would naturally desire to impart to others. His generalizations are 
necessarily the outcome of his own individuality; and it seems unnecessary 
to disguise the fact. Their claim to impartiality may safely rest on the 
comprehensive survey from which they have been drawn, and the care 
and sympathy with which rival estimates have been weighed. His main 
conclusions would almost seem to emerge of their own initiative from the 
mass of phenomena passed under review. Such conclusions, however, 
widely as they may be acquiesced in, do not form themselves; but are 
the result of an inductive process contributed by the mind that has 
collected and sifted the material upon which they have been based. 
W. S. McKecunig. 


Friedrich Wilhelm I. und die Volksschule. Von F. Vottmer. (Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1909). 


Dr. F. VoLLMER’s inquiry into the question of the true character and 
actual limits of the services rendered by Frederick William I to primary 
education in the Prussian monarchy is marked by both critical 
thoroughness and breadth of view. Under both aspects it, may serve 
as a corrective alike to exaggerated notions of those services, and to 
depreciating comments upon them, which have found their way into 
larger works. A useful introduction notices the indications of a genuine 
interest in popular education on the part of Frederick William I’s pre- 
decessor, ‘who in humane feeling surpassed both the rulers between 
whom destiny placed him.’ Frederick I’s instructions, issued in 1712, 
for a visitation of church and school among the Wends (whom he had 
previously declared himself unwilling to deprive of their mother-tongue) 
not only enjoined the establishment among them of a sufficient number 
of village schools, but required a general attendance in them of the 
children. A few years later, attendance in village schools was made 
obligatory in the duchy of Magdeburg; but here, so far back as 1658, 
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an effort had been made to carry into at least partial effect the counsel of 
perfection laid down, in the middle of the great war, by no less redoubtable 
a reformer than Gustavus Adolphus. Thus, in more parts than one of the 
monarchy, the ground had been prepared for the more persistent endeavours 
dating from the reign of Frederick William I. These endeavours, after 
a series of failures, at last, taking occasion from the immigration, in 1732, 
into Lithuania of several thousands of protestant Salzburgers, laid the 
foundation of a system of regulations which were gradually extended over 
German East Prussia and over other provinces. The edict of 1717, which 
required the general attendance of children in village schools, had been 
limited to localities where schools were in existence—a condition very 
far from universal even in the more favoured eastern portions of the 
monarchy. As for compulsory attendance, there could really be no 
question of it in the rural districts, and the schools in the towns the king 
left to the care of the municipal authorities. 

It thus appears that the influence of Frederick William I’s rule upon 
the advancement of primary education was administrative rather than 
legislative ; not the less does he deserve to be honoured for the patience 
and persistence which, without any personal interest in its details, he 
applied to the task, particularly in East Prussia where the devastations 
of war and plague had created an all but hopeless condition of things. 
At the same time it seems clear that, from first to last, the idea of the 
assumption by the state of the responsibilities of the church in the matter 
of the education of the people never so much as entered the king’s mind, 
and that the chief stimulus to his labours and sacrifices on this head 
was derived from the pietistic movement whose influence upon his thoughts 
and actions was both powerful and enduring. When, in 1735, in the 
absence of other means for squaring the East Prussian school-building 
account, he put his hand into his pocket and paid over 40,000 (afterwards 
increased to 50,000) dollars, he did so from a religious point of view— 
partly, perhaps, in recognition of a special mercy bestowed upon him in 
his recovery from a dangerous illness, but, in any case, as patron of the 
churches on the domains which had passed into the hands of the territorial 
sovereign. And the system of education which he promoted was in point 
of fact religious education, accompanied as such by the elementary teaching 
which, as Dr. Vollmer says at the beginning of his treatise, the Reforma- 
tion had made necessary if the Bible was to be read by the people. 

A. W. Warp. 


The Awakening of Scotland ; a History from 1747 to 1797. By WiLtiam 
Law Matuteson. (Glasgow: MacLehose, 1910.) 


Tuis volume suffers from the fact that it is one of a series. The period 
it deals with is lacking in elements of heroism and romance, and would 
scarcely, one would suppose, have been deliberately chosen by the author 
as the subject of a volume had he not wished to complete the scheme 
he had planned. The work is entitled a history, but it is lacking 
in continuity. There is no thread of narrative running through it and 
giving unity to it; but it contains much extremely miscellaneous in- 
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formation, partly classified and partly poured forth with bewildering 
profusion. The period, we are told, was ‘the most brilliant epoch in the 
history of Scotland’s literature and science’ ; but this part of the nation’s 
activity is disposed of in two pages and a half (pp. 203-5). The volume 
contains a good deal of interesting matter in connexion with the progress 
of Scotland in trade and manufactures during the latter half of the 
eighteenth century ; but it is by no means up to the level of Mr. Mathieson’s 
former books. Nor is the title easily intelligible : Scotland has generally 
been supposed to have been quite wide awake in politics, both ecclesiastical 
and secular, and no one has found its inhabitants: asleep or blind to 
matters connected with material prosperity. 

The most interesting part of the volume, and that which is most 
carefully written, is the portion of it which deals with the ecclesiastical 
politics of the period. It was at this time that the evils resulting from 
the re-imposition of patronage in 1712 reached their height. From 
the Reformation onward for more than three hundred years the church 
struggled to get rid of this incubus. Her view of matters was set forth 
in 1560 in the First Book of Discipline: ‘It appertaineth to the people 
and to every several congregation to elect their minister.’ The decision of 
the state is recorded in the statutes of 1567, by which the reformed religion 
was established ; then it was ordained ‘ that the examination and admis- 
sion of ministers within this realm be only in the power of the Kirk now 
openly and publickly professed within the same—the presentation of laick 
patronages always reserved to the just and auncient patrones’. In 1649 
patronage was abolished and ministers of parishes were directed to be 
called with the consent of the congregation, but in 1660 this liberty 
was taken away. Again, in 1690, under what is called the Revolution 
Settlement of the Church, patronage was abolished, only to be restored 
in 1712. There can be little doubt that this last legal enactment was 
due to the policy of the tory party who, as Jacobites and high churchmen, 
were anxious to curtail the liberties of presbyterians. It has been well 
said of this measure that ‘it violated the Treaty of Union, changed the 
constitution of the Church of Scotland against the remonstrance of the 
Church itself, and has been the cause or occasion of all the secessions 
from the Church which have since occurred’. Finally, the church’s 
claim in this matter was granted by the state in 1874. Mr. Mathieson 
is inconsistent in his attitude towards the whole question. He admits 
that the revival of patronage in 1712 ‘was one of several political 
measures designed by the Jacobites to weaken the Church’, and that 
its results were mischievous ; and yet he incessantly sneers at those who 
were most active in opposing the evils attendant on patronage. Erskine 
seceded from the church after uttering a firm and dignified protest. 
Gillespie, deposed for refusing to take part in a forced settlement, con- 
tinued the exercise of his sacred office, without any desire to found a sect. 
He was joined by others, and in course of time the Relief Church, as it 
was called, came to number 113 congregations. Mr. Mathieson speaks 
of Erskine as going forth ‘from the polluted temple, and slamming the 
door, as it were, behind him in his noisy demonstrations of wrath’; and 
he says of Gillespie that ‘he might have continued to revolve in obscure 
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isolation through the ecclesiastical firmament, had not another erratic 
particle happened to cross his path’. The whole tone of our author's 
references to dissent in Scotland is quite unworthy of an historian. 
The fact that in 1763 some students in the Secession Divinity Hall were 
rebuked for affectation in style and for the use of pompous rhetoric, 
is taken by him as showing that, ‘if traces of incipient culture were not 
unknown amongst the seceders, they were promptly suppressed’. As 
a matter of fact that church required all its students to pass through a 
complete university curriculum before entering its Divinity Hall, and the 
training they received at the latter was fully equal to that given anywhere 
else in Scotland at the time. The lectures, we may say, were for long 
given in Latin—a fact which has some bearing upon the question of 
the scholarship of professor and students. Joun WILLCocK. 


William Pitt and National Revival. By J. Hoitanp Rose, Litt.D. 
(London : Bell & Sons, 1911.) 


IF ever the private life of a man became merged in the public life of his 
time, it was in the case of the statesman who became chancellor of the 
exchequer at the age of twenty-three, and prime minister before he 
was twenty-five; whose whole energies were given to his country, and 
who died, heart-broken over public troubles, at the age of forty-seven. 
Of the inner life of the younger Pitt there is perhaps little to add to the 
picture given in Lord Rosebery’s masterly monograph; but of him, 
as minister, and especially as holding the strings of foreign diplomacy, 
few can speak with the authority of Dr. Holland Rose. In this state of 
things the most fastidious may forget some idiosyncrasies of style, which 
otherwise might seem out of place in the biography of a great orator, 
and confine themselves to the general lessons to be drawn from the volume. 
Assuredly the moment is singularly opportune for a new life of Pitt, 
based on contemporary material. Mr. John Fortescue, in his History of 
the British Army and, more recently, in his brilliant Ford Lectures of 1911, 
writing from the point of view of the military expert, and perhaps under 
some bias against the system of parliamentary government of which Pitt 
was the incarnation, has left an impression on his readers and hearers 
that this much-vaunted pilot may have been after all a somewhat over- 
rated person. It is true that Mr. Fortescue is only concerned with the 
conduct of the war against France, and that the present volume closes at 
its eve. Nevertheless the years here dealt with conclusively show the 
quality and the methods of Pitt’s statesmanship. 

Dr. Holland Rose is no mere partisan writing under the prejudices 
of the devout hero-worshipper; it is the more satisfactory to find that 
Pitt’s reputation emerges from his exhaustive investigations with un- 
diminished lustre and dignity. The figure is, indeed, lacking in charm, 
as was to be expected. A dignified and conscientious opportunism is the 
key-note to his attitude to such questions as Parliamentary Reform and 
the Slave Trade; as it was, in later years, the key-note to his attitude 
towards Catholic Emancipation. Bred, almost born, in the atmosphere 
of parliament, such a catastrophe as the French Revolution seems hardly 
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to have interested him, beyond the immediate effect of each move upon 
the chess-board of European diplomacy or British politics. But it was 
in this very quality of absorption in the immediate need that lay Pitt’s 
strength as the embodiment of parliamentary government. The first 
subject in which he showed his mettle as minister was retrenchment and 
the restoration of the national credit. Dr. Holland Rose clearly proves that 
the feature in his sinking fund which has been generally fastened upon 
to cover it with ridicule did not of necessity belong to the original scheme. 
To borrow at a high rate of interest, in order to gain the advantage of 
compound interest was indeed the height of folly ; but during the years 
of peace the establishment of the sinking fund enabled the national debt 
automatically to be reduced by some eleven millions. ‘ Faith,’ moreover, 
‘in the sinking fund buoyed up British credit at a time when confidence 
was the first essential of the public safety.’ Of still greater efficacy were 
his reforms of methods of taxation. Pitt has been severely criticized 
for the condition of the army and navy at the time of the outbreak of 
war, but it must be remembered that the improvement in British credit 
between 1784 and 1793 was a national asset_worth several regiments ; 
and in fact during the years of peace Pitt ‘devoted much care and thought 
to the navy’. He cordially supported Sir Charles Middleton’s efforts after 
reform in the administration of the dockyards. More work was got out 
of them; ‘and twenty-four new sail-of-the-line were forthcoming from 
private yards in the years 1783-90. Thus, by the time of the Spanish 
war-scare in 1790, ninety-three line-of-battle ships were ready for com- 
mission. The crises of the years 1786-8 had also been so serious that they 
might speedily have led to war had not Britain’s first line of defence been 
invincible.’ 

With regard to Pitt’s treatment of Warren Hastings, which has been 
the theme of much criticism, Dr. Holland Rose is able to call in aid, besides 
the testimony of Wilberforce—‘He paid as much impartial attention 
to it (Hastings’s case) as if he were a juryman,—an unpublished letter 
of an experienced politician, William Pulteney, who wrote to Pitt, ‘ I cannot 
abstain from congratulating you on the line you took on Tuesday. It 
will do you great credit everywhere, but, what you will always think of 
more importance, I am convinced it will have the most salutary effects in 
every part of this great empire, and particularly in India.’ Whatever 
the rights of the matter, there is no reason to doubt Pitt’s honesty in 
voting against Warren Hastings on the Benares charge. The story of his 
attempt in 1785 ‘ to give Ireland an almost unlimited communication of 
commercial advantage ’ in return for a proportional contribution ‘to the 
common exigencies of the empire’, wrecked by Whig appeals to the 
jealousy of British merchants and to the suspicions of Irish factions, is told 
with fullness and vigour ; and Dr. Holland Rose well brings out the interest 
taken by Pitt in the foundation of New South Wales and in the Canadian 
Constitutional Act of 1791. In belittling the influence of Sir Joseph 
Banks on the choice of Botany Bay for the new convict settlement, 
Dr. Holland Rose seems to forget the latter’s evidence before a parlia- 
mentary committee in 1779; nor will many be found to agree with the 
opinion that Australia might have been more economically developed 
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by the emigration thither of United Empire Loyalists. With Canada and 
Nova Scotia before them, why should these have preferred the unknown 
terrors of New Holland ? and those of them who were in London were 
probably, for the most part, unsuited for the rough life of a pioneer. With 
convicts to carry out the preparatory works, something might have been 
done in the way of introducing a higher type of immigrant; but in all 
probability New South Wales could not have been thus strengthened 
without loss to Upper Canada and New Brunswick. In the case of the 
Constitutional Act Dr. Holland Rose shows the falsehood of the statement 
sometimes made that the two provinces were created in order, by fostering 
mutual jealousies, to prevent rebellion. Pitt, who was the pious son of 
the great champion of American liberties, was in his element in giving 
to the two Canadas representative institutions; nor can he be blamed 
for the subsequent complications which made the original gift to appear, 
in the discord between the provinces and in the absence of responsible 
government, a doubtful blessing. 

It is, however, in the field of foreign politics that Dr. Holland Rose is 
most at home; and here he brings out conclusively the success which, 
in most cases, attended Pitt’s conduct of negotiations. Papers here 
published clearly show that the statement of Mr. Grant Robertson that 
until 1787 Pitt remained indifferent to foreign policy is open to question. 
Witness the masterly instructions to the British ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg, drawn up in Pitt’s own hand, in October 1784. It is impossible to 
follow the narrative without recognizing ‘the qualities of foresight, tact, 
and determination,’ which surmounted the Dutch crisis and brought 
about the Triple Alliance. ‘If we remember the state of woeful isolation 
of England up to the summer of 1787, the contrast in her position a year 
later is startling. It came about owing to the caution of Pitt in a time 
when precipitate action would have marred everything. His wise delay 
in the early stages of the Dutch crisis, and his diplomatic coyness in the 
bargaining with Prussia, are alike admirable. The British envoys Ewart 
and Harris were men of unusual capacity and courage ; but then, as now, 
success depended mainly on the chief; and it has been shown that the 
guiding hand at Whitehall was that of Pitt.’ The result of the conference 
of Reichenbach, in 1790, marks the triumph of Pitt’s policy of the main- 
tenance of the status quo. He was equally successful with Spain in the 
affair of Nootka Sound. In passing, it would seem that Dr. Holland Rose 
overrates the capacity and importance of Spanish statesmanship at the 
time of the war of American independence. The impression left on the 
mind by reading the dispatches published in Doniol’s L’ Histoire de la 
Participation de la France a 0 Etablissement des Etats-Unis @ Amérique, 
is that Spain was at this time a very weak, as well as troublesome, ally. 

It was doubtless the confidence born of these diplomatic victories 
which led Pitt to embark upon the ultimatum to Russia, the withdrawal 
from which has received far more attention from historians than have his 
previous successes. Dr. Holland Rose deals very fully and impartially 
with Pitt’s rebuff. It is manifest that it came about through the duplicity 
of the Prussian statesman, Herzberg, who gave Catherine secret encourage- 
ment whilst ostensibly he was acting with Great Britain. Pitt may well 
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be blamed for not resisting Frederick William’s appeal of 11 March 1791, 
in the face of the evidence of Prussia’s equivocal proceedings, a mistake 
which was due to his own excessive optimism and to that of his diplomatic 
advisers; but that he was wise to beat a retreat when evidence of the 
real isolation of England accumulated cannot surely be doubted. Pro- 
foundly moving is the picture drawn by Ewart, the British ambassador 
at Berlin, of the proud and impassive minister, justifying his retreat on 
the ground that he would not have been able to carry a vote of credit 
by a majority of the house of commons, and that his resignation in the 
existing circumstances would ‘make it certain that confusion and the 
worst of consequences might be expected, and it would be abandoning 
the king. . . . Repeating, even with tears in his eyes, that it was the greatest 
mortification he had ever experienced, he said he was determined not 
to knock under but to keep up a good countenance.’ Whatever may be 
thought of his apologies, there can be no doubt of the wisdom of Pitt’s 
assertion, in a letter to Ewart of 2 September: ‘In the singular and 
uncertain state of Europe our chief business must be to watch events and 
keep ourselves quiet.’ 

Our own belief is that Pitt was actuated by patriotism, and that he 
did not, in the words of Mr. Grant Robertson, ‘ attach more importance to 
the retention of office than to the maintenance of his principles ;’ but 
in any case, compared with the general European situation, the private 
motives of even the greatest statesmen sink to insignificance. In the 
picture here drawn of the tortuous and mean methods of the various 
courts of Europe we find some explanation of the triumph of the French 
Revolution. The fires of that cataclysm were necessary to cleanse the 
back-alleys of European diplomacy. But, as Englishmen, we may claim 
without boasting, that one Power stood for the status quo, and for the 
maintenance of the rights of the lesser peoples, and that this policy found 
its embodiment in the statesman, who, in the years of peace, had already 
taught Europe to save itself by the example of England. 

H. E. Ecerton. 


Briefe von und an Friedrich von Gentz. Herausgegeben von FRIEDRICH 
Cart Wirticuen. I, II. (Munich: Oldenbourg, 1909, 1910.) 


THE late Paul Wittichen, who had long been engaged in bringing together 
materials for a literary desideratum of all but the first order—an adequate 
biography of Gentz, whose real title to fame is that he was one of the chief 
factors in the overthrow of that Napoleonic régime which was the direct 
ofispring of the French Revolution—died in May 1904. The support 
afforded to his enterprise by the Wedekind foundation at Géttingen was 
hereupon transferred by it to his brother F. C. Wittichen, who died in 
1909, while he was seeing through the press the earlier of the two volumes 
now under review. With the continued aid of the mother of the two 
brothers, Frau Wittichen of Marburg, their undertaking is now being 
carried on towards completion, and the first two volumes of a contemplated 
series of four is now actually in our hands. It should be pointed out 
that from the first the plan of this publication has not been to print all the 
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letters of Gentz; of these, his correspondence with Johannes von Miiller 
and Adam Miiller, his letters to Pilat, and many other of his letters have 
already been printed by divers editors and in various kinds of framework. 
It was rather to supply material that was either new or not easily accessible ; 
and the volumes before us already show how large was the amount of 
such material, and how copious is the fresh light thrown by it upon succes- 
sive stages in Gentz’s long and, from some points of view, changeful 
career. Nothing better in its way could be desired than the introductions 
which precede each of the series of letters included in these volumes ; while 
both the notes, so far as I have been able to test them, and the indexes 
seem likewise exemplary in quality. But the series or groups of letters in- 
evitably often overlap one another, and the elasticity of Gentz’s intellectual, 
not to say moral, nature is thus obscured. Altogether, it is impossible 
to suppress a regret that so much labour should have been expended upon 
a preliminary compilation of biographical material ; and that this should 
not have been accompanied by, if it was not actually incorporated into, 
what might have proved the desired monumental biography. Such 
seems, indeed, to have been the design of the elder Wittichen, who actually 
printed three detached chapters of his intended biography, while both 
he and his brother had contributed various papers on particular aspects 
of the political and literary activity of Gentz, or on criticisms of him, 
to periodical publications. 

The first of the successive series of letters contained in these volumes 
stands apart from the rest, in so far as it brings before us Gentz at a 
stage in his life when he was still but little concerned with politics. 
They belong mainly to the years from 1785 to 1787, in the earlier of 
which (called by the young man ‘the golden year’ of his life) he 
entered the public service at Berlin. A portion of his letters to 
‘Elizabeth’ has already been published; and not a few of them 
have found their way into the appendix of a volume of reminiscences 
put forth by the lady to whom they were addressed, though, in this odd 
compound of fact and fiction, most of them are ascribed to an imaginary 
count, for whose portrait another adorer supplied the leading features. 
At the time of Gentz’s intimacy with Elizabeth von Staegemann, to call her 
by her subsequent name, she was living as the wife of a government official 
named Graun, a son of the well-known composer, at Kénigsberg, where 
Gentz was studying law, as well as philosophy under Kant. The relations 
between ‘Gentze’ (so he usually signs himself, apparently in deference to 
the usage of the French colony at Berlin, to which, however, he only belonged 
by maternal descent) and his adored ‘ Graunin’ are typical of the most pro- 
nounced species of late eighteenth-century sentimentalism, of which the 
author of the Nouvelle Héloise was the major, and ‘ Ossian’ and Young 
were minor, prophets, and which was never really happy except when 
playing with fire. Gentz, as the philosopher and friend, rather than the 
lover, of Elizabeth, preached to her cheerful resignation as towards her 
husband (with whom she was not happy), gentle consideration as towards 
her admirer Le Noble (whom she wished to keep at a distance), and absolute 
sincerity of intellectual communion as towards himself (who was engaged 
to a young lady of her acquaintance). Though in the end Gentz’s engage- 
VOL. XXVI.—NO. CIII. Qq 
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ment was broken off and Elizabeth was divorced from her first husband, 
the relations between the correspondents were perfectly ‘ platonic’; nor 
did he make her an offer of marriage on his own behalf till he was himself 
a married man and therefore in every sense belated. A curious letter, 
which bears no date but seems to belong to the period 1789-90, seems to show 
that about this time he came forth from a more ordinary psychological 
crisis stronger in both will and intellectual fitness; and in the second 
series of letters contained in the first of these volumes, we find a man 
who, though still with some traces of juvenility, is beginning to under- 
stand himself and his task in life. 

The second group of letters printed here consists of those written by 
Gentz in the years 1789-91, with a few of later date, to Christian Garve ; 
unluckily, what might prove to be the most interesting portion of their 
correspondence remains at present undiscovered. Garve’s popular 
philosophy, and the clear and pleasing style in which it is conveyed, gives 
him a permanent place in the history of German culture; moreover, he 
did some good public service by historical and political writings which 
connect the remembrance of the reign of Frederick the Great with the early 
progressive endeavours after the death of his successor. With Garve 
Gentz was brought into contact through his paternal connexion with 
Breslau, where the former was settled as professor, and whence Gentz 
induced him to pay a long visit to Berlin for an ophthalmic cure. These 
letters are interesting as material for a history of Gentz’s political opinions, 
inasmuch as they indicate, rather than exhibit, the transition from an 
enthusiastic confidence in the success of the French Revolution in December 
1790 to a convinced detestation of the ‘hellish tyranny’ of the ‘accursed’ 
revolutionary government in April 1798. The earliest essay ever published 
by Gentz (in the Berliner Monatsschrift of April 1791) discussed ‘ the origin 
and the supreme principles of law ’, and was a defence of the droits humains 
against an attack by Justus Méser. The process of Gentz’s conversion 
was hastened, if not determined, by Burke’s Reflections, which, though 
published nearly six months earlier, did not come into his hands till about 
the middle of April 1791, as he very wisely refused to read translations. 
He then wrote to Garve : 


Certainly this man deserves to be heard, as all those deserve who possess a mastery 
over speech. However much I am opposed to the principles of this book and to its 
conclusions (but I have not yet quite finished it) I read it with infinitely greater 
pleasure than a hundred shallow eulogies of the Revolution ; indeed, I would always 
rather listen to the opponent of my favourite opinions, if he is worth anything himself, 
than to a defender of them. 


In the present instance this openness of mind, which helps to explain 
Gentz’s unsurpassed success as a publicist, resulted in his bringing out, 
in 1793, a translation of Burke’s great tract—the translation being itself 
distinguished by evidence, in the notes, of a thorough knowledge of the 
subject, as well as by an admirable style. In the following year appeared 
Gentz’s translation of Mallet du Pan’s work on the French Revolution, 
of which Gentz had now become a declared adversary. Few statesmen 
can have followed the course of the movement—whether under its 
general aspects or from the special point of view of economy and finance— 
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with so close an attention as was devoted to it by the young Berlin official. 
It seems strange that the History of the French Revolution, with which he 
was at this time occupied, and of which five volumes, with an index, in 
manuscript, are stated to be in the possession of the editor of this corre- 
spondence, should remain unpublished. A sufficient biography founded 
upon the material now brought together could hardly fail to reawaken 
such an interest in him as would justify the publication of this early work. 
Gentz writes in 1798 that, when his official work allowed, he devoted 
two days in the week exclusively to the reading of newspapers and to 
excerpting or classifying their news—working regularly on five large 
French journals, besides a number of German, Dutch, and English 
papers. The labour expended by him upon his researches was enormous 
and his enthusiasm unbounded ; in 1802 we find him writing that it is 
‘a misfortune to have been a political writer in the days of the French 
Revolution. It makes the work now seem insipid, and oneself feel like an 
extinct volcano.’ 

Gentz’s correspondence with Karl August Béttiger, which makes up 
the last of the series included in the first of these volumes, shows him 
hard at work as a political student and writer; but it covers so large 
a span of years (from 1795 to 1810) as to afford strong proof of the dis- 
advantage of the method of arrangement adopted by the editors. Béttiger, 
best known as the author of Sabina, the prototype, on a smaller scale, of 
Gallus and other productions of a similar kind, was a polyhistor of extra- 
ordinary capacity, and editor of a large number of journals of various 
sorts ; he was a literary personage of some importance in his day, though 
he neither stood on the heights, nor cherished much sympathy for their 
occupants. At Weimar, where he long resided, he ultimately fell out with 
Goethe and Schiller; it is, as may be said in passing, not creditable to 
Gentz that he should have accepted Béttiger’s opinion of Faust, when 
first published as a ‘tragedy’ in 1808. Béttiger was subsequently trans- 
ferred from Weimar to Dresden in thecharacteristic capacity of superinten- 
dent of the studies of the court pages (Pagerie); but it was from and in the 
former capital more especially that his knowledge of books and periodical 
literature had been of constant service to Gentz. 

In the earlier period of this correspondence Gentz was still a Prussian 
official, and has much to say about the administrative changes conse- 
quent upon the accession of Frederick William III. For a time it 
seemed as if the conduct of affairs would fall enduringly into the hands 
of Anastasius Mencken, a politician of real mark, who was possessed 
of something of the independence of mind and fearlessness of spirit 
which were to mark his famous grandson, Bismarck. Gentz, whose 
views in favour of the prevention of war were approved by the new 
king, though the latter could hardly but resent his audacity in offering 
good advice on things in general in a letter addressed direct to the sovereign, 
missed the opportunity, if he actually desired it, of obtaining a subordinate 
ministerial post. He was growing tired of office work under an exacting 
chief, and his repugnance against the policy of neutrality which Prussia 
continued to pursue, and which in the years 1799-1801 he opposed in 
the Historische Journal set on foot by him, heightened his dislike of his 
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position at Berlin. He was not content with Berlin society, though he 
afterwards regretted the loss of it; nor was he likely elsewhere to find 
friends and acquaintances such as those to whom he had here owed much 
intellectual stimulus—such men as Ancillon, and above all Wilhelm von 
Humboldt, for whom he entertained a deep regard, though it was varied 
by censorious outbursts.1 It is also obvious from his letters to Brinck- 
mann noticed below that he was on terms the reverse of cordial with the 
Jews in Berlin society, and with what he calls the ‘indirect Jews’ of the 
world of learning and letters. Notwithstanding his intimacy with the 
‘little Levy ’ (Rahel), his gibes against those of her race were incessant ; 
and it can hardly be anything but a jest when he represents himself as 
having, in 1801, been appointed chairman of one of the commissions of 
supervision to which the Berlin Jews were subjected. Finally, private 
difficulties, which may be passed by here but which ended in his divorce, 
contributed to make a change of residence desirable, and in 1802 he quitted 
Berlin in order finally to establish himself at Vienna. Before he actually 
settled down there, he, in the winter of 1802-3, in the company of Sir 
Hugh Elliot, paid a visit to England, where he was welcomed both by 
the leading statesmen and by the public press as (to quote The Courier) 
‘the ablest defender of England and the greatest political economist in 
Europe’. His position in the political world was thus nearing its height, 
and if ever a man of the pen can be said to have rivalled the ‘ grand 
style’ of the rulers of states or the leaders of fashion, it was Gentz in the 
remaining part of his life, and more especially during the progress of the 
great European struggle cuius pars magna fuit. He had renounced ordinary 
journalistic or other literary work for the great occasions on which the 
services of his pen were in demand—services paid in fair proportion to their 
importance, but never, it has been justly said, venally rendered. Early in 
1810 we find him informing the publisher Perthes that Napoleon had 
changed his opinion of the character of the opposition carried on against 
him by his persistent assailant, and had prohibited all reviling of him in 
the French or philo-French papers. 

Three-fourths of the second of these volumes are occupied by Gentz’s 
correspondence with a Swedish man of affairs and letters, whose bust 
in bronze welcomes visitors to the Deergarden at Stockholm, and whose 
personality during the long evening of his life held a similarly prominent 
place in the regards of his countrymen. Karl Gustav von Brinckmann, 
the son of a Swedish court councillor, was trained for the trials of life 
in the Moravian school at Barby, where he had Schleiermacher for his 
classmate. Like the philosopher, although from a different point of view, 
Brinckmann was fain at an early date to throw off the shackles of his school 
discipline ; his genius was, in fact, wholly antagonistic to the influences 
to which it had been subjected ; even as a poet, though not out of touch 
with serious thoughts, he never imbued himself with them. On the other 
hand, he had a rare sense of the beauty of form and of the value of words : 
Goethe submitted to him for final revision the verse of his Hermann und 
Dorothea, and Gentz repeatedly extols and exemplifies his unequalled 


1 To W. von Humboldt Gentz is found applying Voltaire’s impious witticism, 
that if the Deity did not exist He would have to be invented. 
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aptness in quotation and in what was then in its way a fine art, the 
devising of mottos. But, notwithstanding his Horatian turn of mind, 
and though he had at Halle and elsewhere thoroughly saturated himself 
with German intellectual culture, Brinckmann elected to serve his 
apprenticeship as a clerk in the Swedish foreign office. On the death 
of Gustavus III he was delighted to be attached to the Swedish legation 
at Berlin, where he remained from 1792 to 1797 and, after an interval 
in the legation at Paris, from 1801-6. Thus his residence in the Prussian 
capital coincided with part of Gentz’s busiest life there, and it seems 
hardly too much to say that the receptive Swede became the most devoted 
of the great publicist’s personal friends, as well as one of the most 
congenial of his associates. Brinckmann is quoted as having, in 1816, 
told a friend : 


We were all of us really Gentz’s disciples, and all of us, not in obedience to 
the dictates of passion, but from pure, firm, well-founded conviction, became 
resolute anti-revolutionaries and champions of royalty—all, with the exception of 
the Humboldts, of whom the learned traveller regarded all politics as beneath 


his dignity, while the other was equally pleased to mock at king-makers and at 
republics. 


Nor was it only in politics that Gentz and Brinckmann went hand in 
hand: their literary sympathies, their preference, at heart, for the 
classicists as against the romanticists, and their love of style for its own 
sake, formed an almost equally strong link between them. They equalled 
one another in their love of books; and nothing could be more amusing 
than the succession of exchanges and bargains in which Brinckmann’s 
longer purse seems to have given him the advantage over his irretentive 
friend. Their love of the most select society and its refinements, their 
peccadillos, and their anti-Jewish prejudices, were among other points 
of agreement between them. Thus they remained intimates even after 
Gentz’s departure from Berlin in 1802, mentioned above. 

His correspondence with Brinckmann after that date, while it supple- 
ments his already published letters and diaries from almost every point of 
view, thus perhaps forms the most interesting section of these volumes. 
Towards this friend eiusdem farinae Gentz shows himself as he was, aware 
that his weaknesses hardly less than his successes, for he took some pride 
in both, were being detailed to an appreciative reader; his boastfulness 
as to his political influence, his social popularity, and his incomparable 
style here becomes a mere series of naive expressions. His story of his 
love for Amalia von Imhof, before whose charms he had fallen prostrate 
at Weimar and whom he here represents himself as having afterwards, 
practically, jilted, and his encouragement of his friend’s infatuation 
for Pauline Wiesel, afterwards the mistress of Prince Louis Ferdinand 
of Prussia, flow with the same ease from his familiar pen. Of Brinckmann’s 
letters (which, we may conclude, were more self-contained), there are few till 
near the close of the correspondence ; an elaborate and extremely well- 
written comparison between the intellectual genius of Germany and 
that of France, written by Brinckmann in 1807 at Memel, where he was in 
attendance upon the half-exiled Prussian court, was not sent by him 
to Gentz till seven years later. The accomplished Swede’s later fortunes, 
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which included his service as minister in London from 1808 to 1810, must 
not occupy us here ; he survived till 1847. 

Gentz’s life at Vienna from 1803 to 1805, and during the period of 
‘emigration’ which succeeded the catastrophe of the Third Coalition, 
is, as observed, largely illustrated in this correspondence. During these 
years, though enjoying a title and a salary bestowed by the emperor, he 
was not, technically, any more in the Austrian service than he was in that 
of Great Britain ; it was, he declared, ‘ the cause,’ rather than any parti- 
cular power, which he served. Yet his position was so unique ; his know- 
ledge was so varied, so thorough, and so readily at his command; his 
power of apprehending the political situation and of influencing it when he 
put pen to paper for mémoires, expositions, or prefaces, was so universally 
acknowledged ; and his social talents were so striking—he seems, when 
as he says he ‘became warm’, to have spoken with the same ease and 
eloquence with which he wrote—that he was speedily admitted into the 
most exclusive circles of what claimed to be the most exclusive society 
in Europe, and could afford to cast off, with a scorn that sits unpleasantly 
even on him, the Jewish props which had supported him on his entrance 
into Viennese life. Yet that which really, in these most strenuous years of 
his life, stood him in stead above all other aids, was the indomitable strength 
of will which constitutes the one element in his character and conduct 
that approaches greatness. Not only was he thus enabled to contribute 
more perhaps than any other of his compatriots to keep up the struggle 
against Napoleon and against the Napoleonic idea as the offspring of the 
revolutionary ; but his boast was not vain that, among the supporters 
of the cause of Resistance in the world of letters, not a single one had 
proved a deserter except Johannes von Miiller. This eminent man, with 
all his learning and all his talent, there was no trusting ; and, in a curious 
passage, Gentz speaks of having talked him out of writing a History 
of Frederick the Great, while leaving him to go on with his History of the 
Swiss Confederation as much as he chose. 

Of the statesmen with (rather than under) whom he worked at Vienna, 
Gentz was, as is known, better inclined to Stadion than to his rivals ; 
even among the archdukes he learnt before long to discriminate, magni- 
fying the respectable qualities of Archduke John to the disadvantage 
of those of Archduke Charles, his military talents excepted. Among 
the diplomatists his chief intimates were the Swedish minister, Baron 
Armfelt, and the Russian Count Nikita Panin, then out of employ- 
ment. Of his relations with Metternich of course only the earlier stages 
are here to be traced. His earliest mention, in 1803, of the future 
chancellor as a person of charming manners and cultivated intellect has 
an almost patronizing air; in 1804 he playfully reflects on the prince’s 
indolence at Berlin; but already at the close of this year he sends him 
a deferential message. In 1811, by which time Metternich had assumed 
the direction of foreign affairs at Vienna, Gentz dwells complacently on 
the confidential relations between them, and is in answer to his pressing 
invitation preparing once more to take up his residence permanently at 
Vienna. Even then he could hardly have realized that—though in a 
fashion which might not at the same time have seemed acceptable to him 
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witlt his strong anti-Russian leanings—his ‘ programme’ was in the 
end to triumph. So it is in politics; and, after Gentz became more and 
more of a working wheel in the state-machine, he had, during his long 
co-operation with Metternich, more and more to learn the necessity of 
compromise. 

The last of the series of letters contained in these volumes—Gentz’s 
correspondence with Adam Miiller—merely supplements that already pub- 
lished, and adds little to our knowledge of a genius, one of the most curious 
products of the Romantic movement, for whom and whose paradoxical 
metaphysics Gentz had conceived an enthusiastic regard, perhaps in part 
due to the fact that their natures were, in a sense, supplementary to 
each other. So far as Gentz’s own life and development were concerned, 
these letters interest us chiefly from two points of view—the first, the 
feeling of Heimweh which Gentz felt for Berlin after he had quitted it, so 
much that he even contemplated a quasi-incognito sojourn there; the 
second, that, though he never, like Adam Miiller, became a convert to 
Rome, his sympathies were Catholic in so far as he became thoroughly 
antagonistic to the principles and processes of the Reformation. Stronger 
than his power of critical analysis, stronger than his intellectual interest in 
whatever was progressive and illuminating, stronger than the disintegrating 
and decadent tendencies of his self-indulgence, which even the correspon- 
dence with Adam Miiller, the friend of his soul, illustrates, was the 
conservative element in his volition. Of this he was himself aware in 
his most lucid introspective moments, and it inspired his finest writings 
and the most signal efforts of his life. A. W. Warp. 


Lectures on the French Revolution. By Joun Emerich EpwarD DALBeERc- 
Acton, First Baron Acton, D.C.L., LL.D. Edited by Jonn NEVILLE 


Fieets, Litt.D., and Reainatp Vere Laurence, M.A. (London: 
Macmillan, 1910.) 


ALL who have written on the French Revolution know the extreme diffi- 
culty of the subject. So complex were the forces at work, so crowded were 
events, so enormous is the quantity of material, that no one has yet been 
able to produce a really satisfying narrative. The present volume of 
lectures aims at a political sketch of the Revolution. Military and diplo- 
matic history, local episodes, personal adventures, pathetic or terrible 
incidents of every kind have been strictly subordinated to the development 
of political ideas and institutions. Even so it has been necessary to make 
sacrifices. Much that was important for Lord Acton’s purpose he was 
compelled to leave out. Much he had to compress with some loss of clear- 
ness. Often he had to omit the grounds for a conclusion. Nevertheless, 
these lectures are not unworthy of the author’s high reputation. They are 
the outcome of immense knowledge kept well under control. They are 
conspicuous for vigour and grasp. As in Lord Acton’s other writings, the 
style, though not faultless, seizes and holds our attention. Lord Acton’s 
work is seldom easy to read, and it is always difficult to criticize, for it 
is crowded with points which arrest attention and often provoke dissent. 
He expressed himself with a downright energy, unusual in men who have 
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read and reflected so much, and this warmth sometimes appeared to lead 
him into inconsistency. The enthusiastic love of liberty, the strenuous 
determination to be just, and the rigorous adherence to a definite moral 
standard, so conspicuous in everything else that he wrote, are equally 
unmistakable in these lectures. 

They must not, of course, be judged as a complete and symmetrical 
epitome of events from the meeting of the States-General to the close of 
the Convention. Had the author lived to recast them for the press, he 
might have proportioned the work differently. In the first and second 
lectures he discusses the intellectual causes of the Revolution. About one- 
third of the course is occupied with events between 5 May and 6 October 
in 1789. Thenceforwards the narrative becomes less continuous and more 
sketchy. The policy of Mirabeau, the civil constitution of the clergy, and 
the flight to Varennes are discussed at some length. The fall of the mon- 
archy, the Jacobin domination, and the reign of terror are in comparison 
slightly treated. Events from the death of Robespierre to the end of the 
Convention are dismissed in a few pages. The appendix on the literature 
of the Revolution, fragmentary though it be, is one of the most attractive 
portions of the book, and contains some surprises. 

An adverse critic of the first and second lectures might urge that they 
put too much stress upon the influence of American theory and action, 
and too little stress upon the course of thought in Europe, more especially 
in France itself. Possibly a certain distaste for French philosophers of the 
eighteenth century contributed to this result. Concerning the writers who 
did most to prepare the Revolution, Lord Acton says: ‘All these fractions 
of thought were called liberal ; Montesquieu, because he was an intelligent 
Tory ; Voltaire, because he attacked the clergy ; Turgot, as a reformer ; 
Rousseau, as a democrat; Diderot, as a freethinker. The one thing 
common to them all is the disregard for liberty.’ This sweeping judgement 
seems unfair, since each of these men valued some kind of liberty, if not 
liberty in general. Indeed, Lord Acton himself says, a few pages later, 
that the French had been called to the enjoyment of freedom by the 
national classics, who declared with a hundred tongues that all authority 
must be controlled, that the masses must be rescued from degradation 
and the individual from constraint. Whatever their demerits, masters of 
the French language must have wielded more influence in their own country 
than American publicists, whose works very few Frenchmen could read. 
Again, these lectures give no adequate space to the rationalist and anti- 
clerical movement in the eighteenth century. Lord Acton merely says : 
‘ As religion was associated with cruelty, it is at this point that the move- 
ment of new ideas became a crusade against Christianity. A book by the 
Curé Meslier, partially known at that time, but first printed by Strauss in 
1864, is the clarion of vindictive unbelief; and another abbé, Raynal, 
hoped that the clergy would be crushed beneath the ruins of their altars.’ 
However much the secularist character of the Revolution may have 
been exaggerated by some historians, the subject deserved fuller treatment, 
even where space was so precious. 

When he comes to the story of the actual Revolution, Lord Acton’s 
judgements upon its chief personages are always individual and striking. 
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While severe on the faults of Louis XVI, he seems a little to overrate the 
king’s reforming energy. In the remarkable list of concessions made by 
him (p. 44) are some items of which Louis probably did not grasp the 
significance, and others which he rather allowed than approved. Malouet 
Lord Acton declares the most sagacious and high-minded statesman of 
the Revolution. Sieyés he describes as the most original of the Revolu- 
tionary statesmen and the most perfect representative of the Revolution. 
He compares Sieyés to Bentham and to Hegel for sustained power of 
consistent thinking, and adds that no modern writer on politics equals 
him in invention and resource. This eulogy seems overstrained. How 
many philosophical ideas had Sieyés that were really his own ? Of all his 
constitutional devices can we point to any which worked well or became 
a lasting part of institutions? Mirabeau’s talent Lord Acton freely admits, 
while recoiling from his political immorality. ‘His ultimate policy was 
one vast intrigue, and he avowedly strove to do evil that good might 
come. ... There was at no moment a prospect of success, for he never had 
the king or the queen for one moment with him’ (p. 157). Lord Acton 
allows that Danton was one of the strong men of history and a thorough 
patriot, adding with some exaggeration that he made the greatest change 
in the modern world, for it was he who overthrew the monarchy and made 
the republic. Yet Lord Acton says elsewhere that with Danton and his 
following we reach the lowest stage of what can still be called the conflict 
of opinion, and seems to think Robespierre, nay, even Marat, less 
hateful. 

Perhaps the most valuable portion of the lectures is that devoted to 
the debates on the first constitution. Lord Acton is generous to the 
National Assembly. Unlike Taine and Burke he describes its members as 
the very cream of the upper and middle classes. He is in sympathy with 
its aspirations and with what other historians have deemed its foibles. 
Even the Declaration of Rights he justifies ; for the extinction of privilege 
involved a declaration of rights. And although he criticizes its formulas, 
he declares that this single page of print ‘ outweighs libraries and is stronger 
than all the armies of Napoleon ’ (p. 107). Lord Acton also analyses more 
clearly than any English writer had yet done the various modes of thought 
prevailing in the Assembly and the policies of the different leaders. Swayed 
possibly by his fervent admiration for federation, he dissents from Tocque- 
ville’s view that the Revolution completed the unifying and centralizing 
work of the monarchy. ‘It is more true to say that the original and 
essential spirit of the movement was decentralization—to take away from 
the executive government and to give to the local authorities’ (p. 157). No 
doubt there is much in the Constitution of 1791 to support this view. But 
that Constitution, the product largely of academic theory and still more of 
distrust for the king, did not last. Lord Acton quotes Mirabeau’s remark 
that only by a federal system can liberty be preserved in a great empire, 
and adds that, if he were sincere in saying so, he deserves the place which 
he holds in the memory of his countrymen. But a people has no unlimited 
discretion as to its form of government, which is mainly an affair of history 
and of circumstances. That a federal constitution could have been estab- 
lished in France at any period of the Revolution seems hardly credible. 
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The passion for unity and uniformity breaks forth at every turn. The 
Jacobins and Napoleon instinctively realized its strength and were success- 
ful, while every attempt to make the provinces act for themselves ended 
in melancholy failure. 

Even the civil constitution of the clergy Lord Acton does not condemn 
without reserve. ‘The denial of papal institution was in the spirit of 
Gallicanism and the principle of election had a great tradition in its favour ’ 
(p. 170). * The judgement of Italian divines was in many instances favour- 
able to the decree of the National Assembly and the College of Cardinals 
was not unanimous against it’ (p. 172). It was the office of the king to 
negotiate with the pope ; and he might have saved, Lord Acton holds, the 
Revolution, the limited monarchy, and his own life, if he had negotiated 
wisely. ‘ What was conceded by Pius VII to Bonaparte might have been 
conceded by Pius VI to Louis XVI’ (p. 172). Lord Acton considers that 
if the royal choice of bishops had been maintained subject to the advice of 
responsible ministers, much of the difficulty and danger might have been 
overcome. But the position assigned to the crown and the ministers in the 
constitution of 1791 was such that the Assembly would never have agreed 
to give them a voice in the matter. On the other hand, Lord Acton describes 
the disendowment of the church as the principal cause of the civil war 
and the reign of terror. Can such a statement be justified ? Disendow- 
ment seems to have been almost unheeded ; it was surely the deprivation 
of non-jurors which inflamed catholic feeling against the Revolution. 
Indeed, Lord Acton seems elsewhere to admit that such was the case. 

The later lectures become more and more of a brief epitome, and there- 
fore contain less and less that is novel, although they are marked by some 
interesting criticisms of individuals and of parties, and by one or two 
questionable statements. Lord Acton is convinced that the chief outbreaks 
of violence in the Revolution, from the first burning of the chateaux down 
to the September massacres, were due, not to mere popular frenzy, but to 
calculating organization. There is probably a large measure of truth in 
this opinion. While he puts aside casuistic apologies for murder as a 
political expedient, he reminds us of what is also true, that crimes as bad as 
any committed by the Terrorists have been perpetrated by legitimate 
governments and in the name of Christianity itself. Of the Girondins he 
says: ‘Excepting Buzot, and perhaps Vergniaud, they scarcely deserve 
the interest they have excited in later literature, for they had no principles.’ 
The Jacobins, he remarks, had this superiority, that ‘they fell back on 
a system which was simple, which was intelligible, and which the most 
famous book of the previous generation (the Social Contract) had made 
known to everybody ’ (p. 258). Lord Acton appears to count Lanjuinais 
among the Girondins, which is surely an oversight. Concerning the death 
of Louis XVI he tells a curious tale for which we can find no authority. 
Information was brought to Pitt that Danton would save the king’s life 
for £40,000, but Pitt hesitated until it was too late. Pitt afterwards told 
Maret his reason for hesitating. ‘The execution of the King of France 
would raise such a storm in England that the Whigs would be submerged ’ 
(p. 254). Even the best evidence for this story, were it Maret’s own, 
would leave us sceptical. A wise statesman, though he may commit a base 
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action, does not inform others that he has done so. Besides, what motive 
had Pitt for this baseness ? He did not want a war, and at that time he 
had no reason to fear the Whigs. 

In discussing the causes of the European war Lord Acton seems unfair 
to England. He puts a somewhat perverse construction upon English 
non-intervention when he says that one power was sure not to adopt the 
Declaration of Pillnitz, namely, England, which was waiting to profit by 
French troubles. Of Pitt and Grenville in the negotiations preceding the 
war he remarks that they were so dignified that they were haughty, and 
when they were haughty they were insolent. But we must remember the 
systematic provocations offered by the French government, such as 
Monge’s circular announcing an attack upon England. If England, as 
Lord Acton asserts, was drawn into the war by sordid motives, France had 
already conquered the Belgian provinces. Lord Acton himself has said 
elsewhere in these lectures that the famous decree of 19 November 1792 
was really aimed against England. What he calls the new dogma, that 
a government which obstructs liberty has no right to exist, can be made 
to justify any attack by one state upon another. It was, he acknowledges, 
the true cause of the war with England and with other powers. No govern- 
ment, we should have thought, can be censured for bluntly repelling pre- 
tensions of this sort or for taking measures to hinder their being advanced 
in the future. 

The appendix on the literature of the Revolution is full of good matter, 
often impressively stated. We might demur to the statement that the 
so-called doctrinaires of the early nineteenth century were of all men in 
the best position to understand the Revolution. But we must acknowledge 
the wisdom and benevolence of the following: ‘Don’t let us utter too 
much evil of party writers, for we owe them much. If not honest, they 
are helpful, as the advocates aid the judge ; and they would not have done 
so well from the mere inspiration of disinterested veracity ’ (p. 373). Else- 
where Lord Acton observes that no man feels the grandeur of the Revolu- 
tion until he reads Michelet, or the horror of it without reading Taine. 
His own instinctive preference is for historians more judicial and serene, 
like Droz, Tocqueville, or Sorel. Most instructive of these pages for the 
general warning they convey are the remarks upon the memoirs of con- 
temporaries as material for history. To the inexperienced student such 
narratives seem evidence of the highest order; yet there is hardly any 
evidence which requires severer scrutiny. 

This volume will remain a noteworthy addition to the very brief list of 
valuable works upon the French Revolution in the English language. 
None save the author could have provided adequate notes, and the editors 
have rightly abstained from retouching the text. One or two petty defects 
may be specified for correction in reprinting. A sentence on page 154, 
beginning ‘ It seemed reasonable’, appears to us unintelligible. ‘ Bishop 
of Usez’ (p. 167) should be ‘ Bishop of Uzés’. For ‘ the Swiss survivors of 
the 4th of August’ (p. 245) we must clearly read ‘ the Swiss survivors of 
the 10th of August’. Finally, the editors are to be reproached with the 
meagreness of the index. F. C. Monracue. 
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Les Négociations de Lille (1797). Par CuHartes Bator. (Paris: 
Cornély, 1910.) 


A CAREFUL study of the negotiations for peace between Great Britain and 
France in the summer of 1797 was much needed. Though they led to no 
definite result, yet very much depended on their success or failure; and 
as the good faith of Pitt in instituting them has often been called in question 
by partisan writers, it is well to have a thorough examination of all the 
evidence available. M. Ballot begins his work by a statement of the 
sources; and they seem to me to be complete, except that he has not 
studied the Pitt manuscripts preserved at the Public Record Office, and con- 
taining several important letters of Pitt and Grenville which are necessary 
to an exhaustive statement of the case. I can testify, however, to the 
fact that they would only amplify, not seriously modify, the conclusions 
which M. Ballot has formed. He does well to point out the defects of some 
of the materials on which historians have previously relied. In the case 
of the Malmesbury Diaries, he notes the difficulty of distinguishing between 
extracts from the journal and the letters of the earl. He might also have 
noticed that the editor frequently omitted passages without notifying the 
same, and sometimes ran together two or three dispatches of the same 
date so as to form a single document. M. Ballot also criticizes severely, 
and I think justly, M. Pallain’s editing of the Correspondance diplomatique 
de Talleyrand sous le Directoire, and rightly praises that invaluable collection 
* The Manuscripts of J. B. Fortescue, Esq., preserved at Dropmore ’ (which 
he terms the Fortescue MSS.). In a note on page 318 he states that the 
official collection of dispatches which soon appeared at London was trés 
honnétement faite. In the course of his narrative he deals with the short- 
comings of Thiers, Sorel, Sybel, and Sciout, rightly remarking (pp. 26 and 
93 note) that Sorel delivered brilliant judgements on the diplomacy of the 
period, but lacked a thorough knowledge of the relations of France to the 
other powers. He might have added that nowhere is Sorel so little trust- 
worthy as on British affairs. 

It is quite correct to state, as M. Ballot does, that he has an almost 
unworked subject before him in attempting to show the relations of 
England to the other powers in the spring and summer of 1797 ; and his 
narrative in chapters iii-v brings out in strong relief the waverings of the 
Austrian court, the calculating egotism of the Prussian court, and the 
annoying aloofness of the tsar Paul. The efforts of Pitt and Grenville to 
infuse energy into the Habsburgs, to induce Frederick William of Prussia 
to take a broad and statesmanlike view, and to gain the friendly mediation 
of Russia, were therefore in vain; and it is clear that the reckless and 
overbearing action of the Fructidorian Directors was the outcome of their 
conviction that they had a free hand on the continent. The early part of 
M. Ballot’s narrative is the more valuable. The chapters dealing with the 
coup @ Etat of Fructidor are not sufficiently detailed to balance the chapters 
on the general diplomatic situation; and more should have been said 
about the diplomatic changes resolved on at Paris immediately after that 
event, the consequent rupture at Lille, and the relation of that whole 
negotiation to that which was going on at Udine or Campo Formio with 
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Austria. The number of the pieces justificatives should also have been 
extended. But M. Ballot has brought forward additional proofs of the good 
faith of Pitt in the negotiation ; of his intention to make larger cessions than 
Grenville and Dundas approved ; of the importance of the part which the 
Cape of Good Hope played in the bargainings at Lille ; and of the sinister 
influence exerted by the Director Reubell. Everything tends to show 
that the Directory deliberately threw away the opportunity of signing 
an advantageous and brilliant peace. M. Ballot finally insists that France 
thenceforth entered on a phase of the war which was essentially aggressive 
in character: she now fought for supremacy at sea and domination in 
Italy and Germany. J. Hottanp Rose. 


The English Church in the Nineteenth Century. By Francis WarRE 
CornisH, M.A., Vice-Provost of Eton College. Two parts. (London: 
Macmillan, 1910.) 


THESE volumes, completing the History of the English Church edited by 
the late Dean Stephens and Dr. Hunt, lay both the readers and the writers 
of history under a very considerable obligation to Mr. Warre Cornish. 
He has performed with no little success the often thankless task of the 
pioneer. It is no small matter to construct for the first time a consecutive 
and orderly narrative out of the scattered materials derived from bio- 
graphies, debates and acts of parliament, law reports, periodicals, 


pamphlets, and other ephemeral sources. It is unnecessary to dwell on the 
difficulties which attend such a task, or to indicate the ways in which 
criticism, fuller information, a truer perspective, and the mere lapse of 
time are sure to modify its results. For the present it is sufficient to 
congratulate Mr. Cornish on the general excellence of his performance, 
and on the independence, impartiality, and sympathy which mark his 
treatment of the controversial subjects with which the period abounds. 
It is, perhaps, impossible to write a really adequate and satisfactory history 
of events so near to us as those with which he deals. And here the difficulty 
is accentuated by a special circumstance. Mr. Cornish has devoted, and 
rightly, a large space to the rise and progress of the movement which 
began with the tractarians, was continued by the ritualists, and may 
be described generally as catholic. But the history of that movement is 
not completed : we are still in the dark as to its ultimate significance and 
destiny. 

Probably the chapter on the evangelicals is one of the least satis- 
factory. It is certainly difficult to produce a striking picture of a party 
which, as Mr. Cornish says, laid great stress on individual as opposed to 
corporate religion, and whose history ‘must be chiefly biographical’. 
But we think that he makes too much of their unpopularity and lack of 
influence. A publication of 1817, which lies before us, gives a list of 
over fifty churches in the London area ‘ where the Gospel is reputed to be 
preached every Lord’s Day ’—in other words, which were in evangelical 
hands—and that at a date when the movement had by no means reached 
the limits of its extension. In this connexion some allusion should have 
been made to the various patronage trusts (the Simeon Trustees are 
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mentioned, but only in the account of their founder) which are of im- 
portance at the present day in keeping alive, if not evangelicalism in the 
old sense, at least what are generally understood as the principles of the 
Reformation. More important is the absence of recognition of the moral 
influence of the movement, which, from the very nature of evangelicalism, 
deprived of the adventitious aid of the senses, authority, and tradition, and 
relying only on the appeal to the individual soul, was probably much 
greater than that of the system which succeeded it. 

The reform legislation, which began with the appointment of the 
Ecclesiastical Commission in 1835, and may be said to have concluded 
with the Benefices Act of 1898, has been of supreme importance to the 
church of England. By 1840 all the most crying abuses had been dealt 
with, and the church was set free to recover her position in the nation. 
The most successful achievement of this reform period was, no doubt, 
the permanent organization for managing the old episcopal and capitular 
estates, while the least successful was the series of measures dealing with 
ecclesiastical courts and procedure. The work of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners has been far-reaching, for they not only removed abuses, 
but, by their masterly management of the property entrusted to them, 
have been able to feed the revived activities of the church with a con- 
tinued supply of funds for carrying on and increasing its work, and at 
the same time have stimulated the flow of voluntary contributions towards 
the same object. Mr. Cornish’s treatment of the whole of this subject 
is excellent. He carefully explains the preliminaries and the actual effect of 
legislation, though he gives unnecessarily full details about abortive measures 
and the arguments of speakers in parliamentary debates. A few criticisms 
may be made. In discussing the abuses of pluralities and non-residence 
some account should have been taken, on the one hand of the numbers 
of the clergy, and on the other of the absence or dilapidation of parsonages. 
Some allusion might have been made to the returns given in answer to 
the Inquiries of the original Ecclesiastical Commissioners as to the amount 
of episcopal and capitular incomes, which are interesting as illustrating 
both the hostile attitude of the beneficiaries, and also what may be called 
the irony of time. With rare exceptions, these corporations took a pessi- 
mistic view both of the present and the future ; and the words ‘ decrease 
expected ’ recur with the monotony of a common form. Among the most 
anxious to plead poverty were the capitular bodies of Durham and 
St. Paul’s, the latter referring to ‘the depreciated value of the Chapter 
Estates ’—estates which even some years ago were producing over 
£100,000 per annum. This mental attitude recalls what Mr. Cornish tells 
us elsewhere (i. 170), that one of the arguments used to defend church 
rates was that, if they were abolished, ‘the churches would fall into 
ruin.’ As we look back over the past half-century we see that the ancient 
fabrics in many cases have positively suffered from the amount of money 
spent in ‘ restoration ’. 

In the case of the Oxford or tractarian movement the historian’s 
task has been made easier by the work of previous writers, notably Dean 
Church. The chief defect at the present time is the lack of an authoritative 
life of Newman. Mr. Cornish’s biographical sketches are among the 
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strong points of his book, and his account, and especially his criticism 
of Newman, whose reasoning ‘is cogent by clearness rather than by 
breadth” (i. 297), is full, vivid, and satisfactory. With regard to the 
controversy over Tract 90, we may call his attention to an important letter 
(published in The Month of January 1903) from Newman to Father 
Coleridge in 1865, explaining his attitude towards the Articles: 

The difference of opinion as to no. 90 between Pusey and myself has ever been 
this: that I thought such a Catholic interpretation of the 39 Articles a possible 
interpretation, and he thought it the true... one.... My view was this—‘ the com- 
pilers of the Articles intended the words they used to bear several senses, in order 
that Semi-Catholics, time-servers, &c., might avail themselves of them.’ This in the 
compilers was dishonest ; but, since it was their intention, I considered we might avail 
ourselves of it.... If I invent the interpretation, then I shuffle—if they meant it, they 
shuffled.... If the compilers were not shuffling, I am—and I don’t intend to allow this. 
Mr. Cornish’s description of Newman’s attitude in 1841 is hardly in 
accordance with this; but something is, no doubt, to be attributed to 
the detached point of view from which he looked at the past in 1865. 
It might well have been shown how widely Newman’s principle of reading 
catholicism into the formularies of the church of England has been adopted 
by his spiritual descendants. . - , ; 

The successful treatment $i thp deyelopinpnt and: present position of 
the modern tractarians «f* rituplists 1 , undoulstedly, one of the most 
difficult and delicate prokibrad #hic sh Mig Corn: ishjhad to face ; and, on the 
whole, he is to be congratglated on the écurage, impartiality, and generosity 
with which he has confronted it. In far t, in his desire to be fair, he some- 
times gives more credit than it deserves to the work of a party with which 
his sympathies clearly do not go, as when he talks of ‘ the army of Sisters 
in every English city’, an exaggeration which not even residence within 
sight of Clewer can justify. On the other hand, there is hardly an allusion 
to the modern communities of clergy, two of which, at least, have attracted 
men of distinction, and must be taken more seriously at any rate than 
the attempt to set up an imitation of the historical Benedictine Order. 
We admire the skill which transfers to one of their own champions (the 
late Canon T. T. Carter) the odium of reminding the ritualists that at 
one time they were quite ready to accept and profit by the obiter dicta 
of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, and that ‘it is hardly fair 
now [1874] to reject the very existence of the Court because the facts 
happen to be reversed ’ (ii. 115). But what we should like to see in these 
sections is a clear statement of a few fundamental issues which are rather 
ignored ; such as whether the so-called Ornaments Rubric refers only 
to the Prayer Book of 1549, or whether it includes the ritual and ornaments 
in existence before that date. Before leaving this part of the subject we 
may note that Mr. Cornish, who has told the long story of the ritual 
prosecutions with clearness and fairness, has in his account of the Miles 
Platting case omitted the important sequel in which, the deprived rector 
(whose name, by the way, was Sidney F., not H., Green) having resigned 
the living to prevent the presentation lapsing to the bishop, the Queen’s 
Bench Division upheld the bishop of Manchester in his refusal to institute 
the patron’ $ nominee on the ground that he had reason to believe that 
this nominee intended to continue all the ritual practices of his predecessor. 
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The number of subjects dealt with in these volumes makes it impossible 
to touch upon any but the most important, and in conclusion we can only 
refer to a few points which occur to us. We have alluded to the merits 
of Mr. Cornish’s biographical sketches. One of the best is that of Arch- 
bishop Tait, whom he calls ‘ the most remarkable prelate that had sat on 
the throne of Canterbury since the Reformation’—a verdict which 
will not be universally accepted. Tait was undoubtedly an imposing 
figure, but we cannot forget that he failed to effect a settlement of the 
great question as to the relation of the catholic party to the rest of the 
English church, and that, like his only less eminent colleague, Bishop 
Fraser, he lived to see the moral victory in the conflict remain with his 
opponents. In discussing the question of his successor it is surely going 
beyond the facts to say that Dean Church ‘ might have been archbishop 
if he had wished it’ (ii. 349). Mr. Gladstone no doubt wished it, but the 
sovereign had still to be reckoned with. When so much space and care 
is given to the personalities of the last century, it is surprising to find no 
mention of Bishop Creighton, whose unique position in London certainly 
demanded some recognition. In suggesting various reasons for the spread 
of tractarian principles no stress has been laid on, perhaps, the most 
important of all, clerical training, which has fallen so largely into the 
hands of the high church party. The theological colleges are barely 
mentioned, and there is no reference to the work which is being done in 
the same interest by some of the communities of clergy. It would be 
desirable to give a more complete historical introduction to the subject 
of marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, which is left unfinished with 
the Bishops’ Report of 1883. The volumes appear to be carefully printed, 
but such errors as 1667 for 1687 (i. 175), and legatus natus for datus (ii. 365), 
are probably typographical. G. MeN. Rusnrorra. 


A History of the British Army. Vols. V and VI. By the Hon. J. W. 
Fortescur. (London: Macmillan, 1910.) 


THE general tone of this instalment, covering the years 1803-8, is much 
the same as that of the previous volumes. We expect and find many good 
maps. We are not limited to a few campaigns or to Europe, but are taken 
to India and the West Indies, to the Cape and South America, to Egypt, 
also to such a small area of fighting as Capri. Thus we have a comprehen- 
sive view of many actions, and see how many problems distracted the suc- 
cessive ministries before attention was concentrated on Spain and Portugal. 
Mr. Fortescue attributes to the ministers rather than to the soldiers the 
failures which followed lack of concentration ; the strength of the country 
was being frittered away in 1803-7, as it had been in 1793-5, by many 
small expeditions which did little to weaken Napoleon’s power ; even where 
success seemed probable, as in south Italy after Maida, there was no 
resolution shown, and in fact the country seemed not to be receiving full 
benefit from the naval superiority assured by the Great Blockade and 
by Trafalgar. Mr. Fortescue does, indeed, confess that the difficulties 
which faced Pitt and his successors were serious. Hearty co-operation 
on the mainland was impossible in 1805 and 1806 while Prussia thought 
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to secure Hanover for herself as the price of her neutrality, and Cathcart’s 
expedition led to nothing but the recruiting to considerable strength of 
the King’s German Legion; one cannot but think that a Marlborough 
would have made some use of the 25,000 British and Hanoverians collected 
in that winter on the Weser, but it was the period of Austerlitz, and Prussia 
had not yet mustered up courage to defy Napoleon, so that Cathcart 
re-embarked in February 1806. There was a fine opportunity to help the 
Russians after Eylau, and our sea power was such that a large force 
could have been up in time for Friedland, or at least could have distracted 
Napoleon. In the other direction where British influence could have been 
more strongly felt, namely, the Mediterranean, it was difficult to act with 
the worthless Neapolitan Bourbon. We wish that Mr. Fortescue had 
touched these questions more lightly. Acknowledging that neglect 
to help the Russians drove the tsar to make the treaty of Tilsit, that 
strength and energy were shown only when weak Denmark had to be 
disarmed, and-that the expeditions to Rosetta and to Buenos Ayres were 
as ill advised as they were disastrous, we would rather have had less of 
politics and more of military history. 


It is not to be supposed that the campaigns have been neglected while 
too much stress has been laid on politics; for instance, we have nothing 
of which to complain in connexion with the description of both the causes 
and the events of the Buenos Ayres expeditions. As said above, the great 
merit of this work is that we are taken to every part of the world where 
British soldiers were serving ; and the failure in South America required 
and has received full treatment. What we regret is the absence of details 
which ought to be illustrated in a specialistic work, details as to the 
development of tactics and weapons. It is not really a history of the 
British army if the formation of light infantry and of rifle regiments is 
passed over. Tactical questions, indeed, might have been treated in vol. iv 
in connexion with Abercromby’s Egyptian campaign. But there is one 
period in particular which is always associated with tactics and training, 
the period when the men who were later to show their worth in the Penin- 
sula were being formed, namely, the years of the concentration on our 
south coast over against Napoleon’s army at Boulogne. We are surprised 
to find no discussion in the 7th and 8th chapters of vol. v of the two-deep 
line, of the training of light infantry, of the rifle regiments, or even of the 
numbers or dispositions of the forces concentratpd.: This was the place 
to pause and tell us what can be discovered. ‘But; while these chapters are 
full of details of recruiting, and of militja ang reserv es, Moore’s work is 
passed over. 3 

As regards tactics, we are not disposed to avept the statement that 
the French were in column at Maida. Inideed, the generally accepted idea 
that the French habitually charged in column seems to come from a mis- 
conception. They advanced in such a formation, and often in fighting 
the quickly beaten Austrians had no need to deploy into line; the very 
deep column at Wagram was formed for a special purpose, as cavalry were 
threatening on the flanks. But they were becten again and again by 
Wellington before they deployed, or as they were deploying, because he 
had so fine a power of hiding his lines behind the crest of a ridge, so that 
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the impression remains that they meant to charge home in column. 
For Maida in particular the available evidence is in favour of the French 
being in line. Mr. Fortescue quotes no authority but Bunbury for this 
battle, and Bunbury shows a line formation. At the same time he has 
not sanctioned a new theory, which, as far as we can find out, military 
authorities unanimously reject, that British successes against French 
charges were due to the larger number of skirmishers with which our 
generals covered their lines; normally a French voltigeur company was 
double the strength of a British light company, so that this theory must 
be wrong. J. E. Morris, 


The International Relations of the Chinese Empire ; The Period of Conflict, 
1834-60. By H. B. Morse. (London: Longmans, 1910.) 


Tuis is an excellent book. It is valuable on account of its author’s personal 
knowledge of his subject, his careful study of numerous authorities, and 
his genuine efforts to display impartiality. There are a few preliminary 
chapters, the first of which gives an unusually clear description of the 
governmental system of China ; but about four-fifths of the stout volume, 
which contains more than six hundred pages, are devoted to the events of 
the years 1834-60, the ‘ Period of Conflict’, as the author styles it. Mr. 
Morse has by no means been diffuse, and with praiseworthy self-restraint 
he has altogether refrained from dwelling with detail and colour upon 
picturesque episodes. But he has put together so great a mass of facts 
and attendant commentary—commentary, indeed, that is always in- 
structive—that we fear the general reader will have some difficulty in 
getting through the book. The serious student, however, who has already 
some knowledge of Chinese affairs, and wishes thoroughly to understand 
the confused and intricate facts of this curious period, will find here 
a textbook from which he may learn more than he could from any other 
half-dozen works dealing with the subject. 

At the present moment, when the question of the trade in opium 
is once more prominently before the world, one naturally wishes to see what 
Mr. Morse has to say about it. Opium as a medicine had long been known 
in China. In the seventeenth century the practice was introduced from 
Java of mixing it with smoking tobacco as an alleviative for malaria, and 
hence in time came the habit of smoking it alone. In 1800 an imperial 
edict was issued forbidding both its importation and its cultivation, This 
rendered necessary certain changes in the method of trade at Canton, 
where opium had for many years been imported by foreigners; but the 
Chinese authorities there kept their eyes sufficiently closed, and the foreign 
merchants still found it easy to dispose of the article. Twenty years passed 
away, during which the trade largely increased, and then quarrels among 
the Chinese officials themselves forced the Canton government to show 
more energy in its repression. The foreigners, however, were not to be 
baulked, and, when other methods failed, at last began to smuggle by force. 
Large boats, owned or controlled by foreigners, carried the opium up the 
river from the ships, and there were frequent conflicts, in which firearms 
were employed, between them and the government preventive craft. 
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Beyond question, in forbidding the trade, the emperor and his advisers 
were influenced principally by their belief in the harm done to the smokers, 
of which they had already abundant proof. But there was an additional 
reason for preventing it, which was strongly urged by some. The tea 
and silk, which formed practically the whole of the exports at Canton, 
were not sufficient to balance the import of opium and other goods. Year 
by year, as the opium trade grew larger, more and more silver was sent 
abroad in payment, and there was a marked increase in the price of the 
precious metal throughout the Canton district. On the other hand, one 
great officer at Peking advised the legalization of the trade, on the 
ground that it could not be prevented and would be less harmful under 
proper regulations. But the opponents of the drug won. Finally, Com- 
missioner Lin, a grim and determined man, was dispatched to Canton to 
put an end to opium smoking and opium importation. 

In a short time all the foreigners in Canton, principally Englishmen, 
found themselves held as prisoners in the factories where they resided. 
They were not permitted to leave the place, and they were ordered to 
deliver up all opium held by foreigners in China or in Chinese waters. 
To make this command effectual stern measures were employed. All 
native servants were withdrawn, no letters could be received or sent, 
no food, water, or fuel could be introduced. No distinction was made 
between those who had carried on the opium trade and those who had 
never been concerned in it. In these straits Captain Elliot, the British 
superintendent, officially required all British subjects to surrender to 
him the opium under their control, in order that he might deliver it to the 
Chinese. Thus some 20,000 chests of opium, worth to its owners perhaps 
two millions sterling, were handed over and soon afterwards publicly 
destroyed. Among the prisoners in the factories were American, Dutch, and 
French merchants, who suffered the same restraint and privations as 
the British. But no opium was surrendered by them, as it was declared 
that all that had been in their possession was held on British account and 
had been included in that reported by Captain Elliot. When the news 
of what had happened reached England, the British government deter- 
mined on reprisals; and the result was the so-called Opium War, which 
was opposed in parliament by the conservative party, as being in support 
of a vicious and demoralizing traffic. 

The views of the British cabinet were plainly set forth in a dispatch from 
Lord Palmerston to the Chinese government, which is printed in an 
appendix to this book. In announcing the intended hostile movement, 
his lordship, while alleging in addition other grievances, laid stress first and 
principally on the forcible confinement of the foreigners in the factories at 
Canton. After pointing out that the laws against opium had been allowed 
to become a dead letter, and that the Chinese government had no eyes 
for the corruption of its own officers, he said that, nevertheless, Great 
Britain would not have complained if, after giving due notice of their 
altered intentions, the Chinese authorities had seized all smuggled opium 
which they could find in Chinese territory. But, he continued, instead of 
doing this, the government had suddenly imprisoned peaceable merchants 
and threatened them with death by starvation, unless other persons not 
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under their control would surrender a quantity of opium, some of which 
was not within Chinese jurisdiction: this opium was extorted as ransom 

for the lives of the British superintendent and merchants, and the British 

government demanded repayment of its value. Though the conflict was 

‘precipitated by events which had occurred in connexion with opium’, 

Mr. Morse dwells on the fact that the general conditions were such as to 

render war sooner or later inevitable ; and in this he is undoubtedly right. 

Without speculating on what would have happened if China had kept 

her coasts and ports closed to foreign vessels and merchants, it is 

plain that the admission of Europeans on such terms as the Chinese 

government granted to them could only have one result. We may 

mention the refusal of the Chinese to recognize any official representative 

of a foreign government, the corruption, the arrogance, and the 

arbitrariness of the Chinese officials, and the monopoly system, which 

compelled all trade to pass through the hands of one corporation, the 

‘co-hong ’, as it was called, upon whose action there could be no check. 

Nor must one forget the feelings of the British merchants themselves, 

who were not without influence at home, and who gradually realized 
more and more not only the weakness of their commercial position, but 
their political, social, and personal humiliation. 

Nothing was said as to opium in the treaty of Nanking, which was 
arranged at the close of the war. After the treaty had been signed 
the British plenipotentiary suggested, without in the least pressing it, 
that China would be wise to legalize the trade, in order to be able better 
to control it and to draw a revenue from it ; but the Chinese representa- 
tives dared not make the proposal to their emperor. Henceforward the 
opium trade went on merrily all along the coast. ‘ Each official,’ says 
Mr. Morse, ‘ vied with his fellows in doing all he could to attract the 
traffic into channels under his own control.’ This doubtless is accurate ; 
but Mr. Morse more than once tells us that, ‘to the Chinese, opium was 
the one cause of the war’, and the Chinese authorities, we believe, were 
afraid that they would bring a hornets’ nest about their ears if they 
made any attempt to interfere with it. In the year 1858, after a second 
war and a second treaty, when a new tariff was under discussion, Lord 
Elgin proposed that the trade in opium should be legalized. The Chinese 
negotiators made no difficulty, a moderate duty was agreed upon, special 
rules dealing with it were drawn up, and so, says our author, ‘the great 
problem was settled.’ But the opium question was not settled then. It 
is still with us, though fifty years have passed since that day. 

There are many other topics in Mr. Morse’s book which are well worthy 
of notice, but we are forced reluctantly to leave them untouched. 

T. L. Buttock. 


The Cambridge Modern History. Planned by the late Lorp Acton, LL.D. 
Edited by A. W. Warp, Litt.D., G. W. Protuero, Litt.D., Stantey 
LeatHes, M.A. Volume XII: ‘The Latest Age.’ (Cambridge : 
University Press, 1910.) 

Tue concluding volume of the Cambridge Modern History will not disturb 

the impressions created by its predecessors. Their merits reappear. 
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We have before us the same remarkable compression of abundant details 
within comparatively small space, the same scrupulous accuracy, the same 
impartiality, and a breadth of view even more encyclopaedic than before. 
On the other hand, there is, of course, the same tendency to overlap, 
and here and there a certain dullness and want of colour in writing, from 
which such massive compendiums of history are hardly everfree. This last 
defect gives volume xii rather the character of a work of reference than of 
a stately masterpiece of thought and style. Mr. Leathes’s remarkably able 
first chapter on modern Europe draws together threads of progress, that in- 
evitably run at random in the later sections of the book. Several of these are 
heavy reading, though all are carefully written, strikingly well proportioned, 
and very useful. The bibliographies are perhaps rather unequal. For in- 
stance, authorities on Irish history fill three times the space occupied by the 
corresponding bibliography for Great Britain. The value, however, of this 
portion of the book is both great and permanent. 

Turning to the chapters in detail, that of Mr. Leathes on Great Britain 
and of Mr. Dunlop on Ireland are both models of concise and dispassionate 
narrative. Professor Bourgeois deals with the third French republic. 
Professor Oncken’s chapter on Germany is particularly interesting and 
suggestive. ‘ Life means struggle’ is his deduction from recent German 
history, and he expresses the current German conception of public policy 
when he summarizes its latest phase thus: ‘In view of her geographical 
and military position, set in the centre of the international constellation of 
powers, and impelled by the inward necessity for further development, 
this country is subjected to a stronger tension of conflicting forces than any 
other power, and therefore needs to put forth her strength the more effec- 
tively if she is to hold her own’ (p. 173). Professor Eisenmann describes 
carefully the tangled politics of Austria-Hungary. Mr.Okey writeson United 
Italy with more vigour than most of his collaborators and with no less know- 
ledge. The Low Countries are treated adequately by Mr. Edmundson, Spain 
and Portugal by Mr. Hannay, Scandinavia by Professor Stavenow of Géte- 
borg. Russian affairs are dealt with by Professor Pares, whose personal 
views on Anglo-Russian relations are already well known and influential. 
Modern Egypt finds its historian in Dr. Sandwith, the Ottoman empire 
and Balkan peninsula in Mr. W. Miller, British India in Mr. Roberts, who 
pays unusual tribute to the merits of that much-abused viceroy, Lord 
Lytton. The large space devoted to Japan and China indicates one 
distinctive characteristic of ‘the latest age’. It embraces chapters by 
Professors Douglas and Longford, and an important account of the Russo- 
Japanese war by Major F. B. Maurice, whose summary of the causes of 
Japan’s success is excellent. Mr. Benians’s sketch of the European colonies 
will be useful to practical politicians. Far less familiar to English readers 
are the themes dealt with in chapter xxi by Mr. Kirkpatrick and Seiior 
Triana. Indeed, it is difficult to know where the student could hope 
to find a good account of the republics of Latin America elsewhere than 
in these pages. Sir Frederick Pollock’s chapter on the modern law of 
nations is exhaustive ; Mr. Whetham tries valiantly to picture the progress 
made in ‘ the scientific age’ in twenty-five pages ; modern explorations are 
ably discussed by Mr. J. D. Rogers. 
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There is more scope for personal opinions in the two remaining chapters 
of the book, Mr. Sidney Webb’s on social movements, and Mr. G, P. 
Gooch’s on the growth of historical science. The range of the former is 
confined to England, but it is full of interesting matter. Mr. Webb’s 
insistence on the development of municipal government as being ‘all 
important to the life of the nation ’ (p. 733) is the key-note of his argument. 
‘ The typical figure of the England of the middle ages was the lord of the 
manor; the dominant types of the England of a century ago were the 
improving landlord and the capitalist mill-owner ; the most characteristic 
personages of the England of the twentieth century are the elected coun- 
cillor, the elementary schoolmaster, the school-doctor, and the borough 
engineer’ (p. 738). Mr. Webb’s chapter is not free from dicta that challenge 
criticism, as for example his version of the Taff Vale Railway case (p. 748) 
and his definition of ‘the central idea of socialism’ (p. 757) ; butits pages 
are all the more readable for deviating momentarily from the general high 
standard of austere impartiality. Mr. Gooch writes on modern historians 
with learning and discretion. Ranke is to him ‘ beyond comparison the 
greatest historical writer of modern times’ (p. 825). His views as to 
the comparative merits of English authors will not satisfy every school 
of thought, but they are fairly put. 

The place to be occupied by the Cambridge Modern History in the 
Englishman’s library is hardly open to argument. The twenty-six essays, 
closely packed with detail, that constitute the twelfth volume, are neces- 
sarily disabled from ranking among great literature. As chronicles of 
facts, however, they are admirable products of much diligence and insight, 
and fully confirm the Cambridge History’s reputation as an ideal work 
of reference, and a helpful guide to the historical student. 

GERALD B. Hertz. 


Istoria Cat holicobisa Karthvelt’ha shoris ; Histoire du Catholicisme en 
Géorgie avec les documents justificatifs du xe au xxé siécle. Par 
le Prétre Micnet Tamarati. (Tiflis, 1902.) 

Meuvpe Lt! Miket T’HAMARASHVILI. Pasukhad Somkhis mtserlebs romelnitz 
uarhgop hen Kart’hvel Catholicobas. (Tiflis, 1904.) 

Micuet Tamarati. L’Eglise Géorgienne des origines jusqu’d nos jours. 
(Rome : Société Typographico-Editrice Romaine, 1910.) 


THE first of these books is in the Georgian language, but the supplement 
(pp. 563-836) gives the documents in the original Latin, Italian, and 
French texts, which in many cases have never before been published ; 
they begin in the early part of the thirteenth century with correspondence 
between Queen Rusudan of Georgia and Honorius III and Gregory IX, and 
end in 1819. They are extracted chiefly from the Roman archives, and 
present many features of interest to historical students. Unfortunately, 
through circumstances over which the author had no control, the book 
was published with several typographical errors. The second book is 
a reply to Armenian detractors of Georgian catholicism; but, as it is 
mainly polemical and written entirely in Georgian, it does not at present 
call for special notice. The third of the works is, however, one accessible 
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to all who read French, and may be recommended to students of history 
and general readers. With the exception of the Rev. S. C. Maian’s trans- 
lation from the Russian of Platon Ioseliani’s excellent Short History 
of the Georgian Church, published in London more than forty years ago, 
there is, so far as we know, no work on the subject in any western European 
language. The Rev. M. Tamarati (T’hamarashvili), a priest of the Roman 
catholic church, has treated his subject with all the sympathy one would 
expect from a Georgian, and much more than might have been anticipated 
from a clergyman of another communion. He incidentally gives much 
information about the political history of Transcaucasia from the earliest 
times down to the present day, and the student will find his book a com- 
pendium of knowledge difficult to obtain elsewhere, with copious biblio- 
graphical references and much new material from manuscripts in the 
archives at Rome, Florence, Paris, and the great libraries in those cities 
and in Tiflis, Moscow, Palermo, and London. The numerous illustrations 
are not the least interesting feature of the work; there are not only 
reproductions of architectural photographs and portraits, but also clear 
phototypes of the remarkably artistic sketches with which Father Castelli, 
a Theatine missionary in Georgia about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, adorned the journal of his travels, preserved in the Communal 
Library at Palermo and worthy of a complete edition. The western reader 
will find in every part of this book new subjects of interest, and it is 
to be hoped that many students will be stimulated by it to labour in a field 
which has hitherto been neglected. Among the numerous monographs 


of which the book is made up the most interesting are, perhaps, the 
preliminary sketch of early history, summarizing the literature on the 
cuneiform inscriptions of the Van region, the materials for Georgian history 
during the crusades, and an unconsciously humorous examination of the 
claims of Treves and Argenteuil to possess that holy tunic which was one 
of the chief relics of Georgia. O. Warprop. 





Short Notices 


Tue January number of Harper’s Magazine contained a remarkable 
article by Professor G. Hemp! of Stanford University, California, propound- 
ing a decipherment of the unique Phaestos disk, which was discovered 
a couple of years ago by the Italian expedition to Crete. A reprint of this 
article has since been circulated, with a prefatory note intimating that the 
more detailed publication which had been announced is postponed in 
order to make way for a book on Etruscan. It further appears that the 
professor has in hand a work on the Minoan inscriptions, which, so we are 
informed, turn out to be in ‘ Attic Greek’. | Meanwhile the doubt may be 
expressed whether the present somewhat confidently proclaimed ‘ solving of 
an ancient riddle ’, however ingenious, will find favour among philologists. 
The disk, which is supposed to date from the second millennium B.c., 
and to have come to Crete from Asia Minor, is stamped on both sides 
with pictographs enclosed in a spiral and marked off into groups by 
vertical lines. Forty-four different signs occur, which, as Professor 
Hempl justly observes, is about the right number for syllabic writing ; 
and his theory is that they severally denote the first letter or letters 
of the object represented, the language being Greek. If, then, these objects 
can be correctly identified, and the correct words for them fixed upon, 
the legend will yield its secret. The criterion will be the plausibility of the 
resulting text. This is not the place for technical details, and it must 
suffice to state that the version offered of the commencement of the 
inscription is incredible as primitive Greek. It includes a few not unsatis- 
factory words ; possibly the main lines upon which it proceeds are sound ; 
but a better outcome is needed for their justification. And already rival 
interpreters are entering the field. In the Burlington Magazine for April 
Miss Stawell, of Newnham College, having renamed a number of the 
characters, transformed the inscription into an invocation to a goddess, 
and suggested that the disk was a matrix for the production of cymbals 
used by the devotees, who would thus be provided with a permanent and 
handy copy of their sacred chant. This new version may be regarded as 
an advance, but it, too, fails to carry conviction. The whole hypothesis 
whereon such decipherments rest is now challenged by Mr. John Griffith, 
who, in a letter to the Morning Post of 14 April, expresses his confidence 
that the disk is a calendar for two years, and that the signs are numbers. 
This view requires further development. For the present no deductions, 
whether linguistic or historical, can safely be based on such ambiguous 
material. A. 8. H. 
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In the fifth volume of the Papers of the British School at Rome (London : 
Macmillan, 1910) Dr. T. Ashby continues his study of ‘The Classical 
Topography of the Roman Campagna’, and Mr. H. Stuart Jones resumes 
the discussion of ‘ The Historical Interpretation of the Reliefs of Trajan’s 
Column ’. H. 


In his essay on The Imperial Civil Service of Rome (Cambridge : 
University Press, 1910), Mr. H. Mattingly deals with a subject upon 
which the epigraphic discoveries of the past twenty-five years have 
thrown a flood of light. The title of the book is necessarily somewhat 
misleading, since the division of civil and military functions was im- 
perfectly carried out in the equestrian service under the Empire—it is 
enough to recall the term militiae equestres ; but the phrase has a recognized 
meaning. By far the most important work, recently published, which has 
a bearing on the questions treated by Mr. Mattingly is Domaszewski’s 
Rangordnung des rimischen Heeres, in which the hierarchy of the equestrian 
posts is drawn up by means of the graduation of salaries, so far as this is 
known to us. Mr. Mattingly refers to this monograph (p. 99, n. 8), and 
says: ‘So far as I have been able to test them, his results hold good.’ 
We should have been glad, however, for a more detailed treatment of 
this side of the subject. There is a curious inconsistency between page 67, 
note 4, where the author is ‘ inclined to follow Domaszewski in regarding 
the tribunus sexmenstris as a staff-officer on half-pay ’, and page 71, where 
Mommsen’s view (surely the more probable) is stated without qualification. 
It is unfortunate that, when writing that ‘ the three classes of viri egregii, 
virt perfectissimi, and viri eminentissimi appear in inscriptions from 
about the reign of Marcus Aurelius onwards’, Mr. Mattingly should have 
overlooked the important fact that, as the inscription of Ain-el-Djemala 
shows, the title of vir egregius existed in the time of Hadrian, who did so 
much for the equestrian service (cf. Klio, vii. 212). Mr. Mattingly’s book, 
though it will not teach the specialist much, will no doubt be widely read 
by the student, who will find in it a useful outline of the subject. 

H. 8. J. 


The third edition of M. Maurice Prou’s Manuel de Paléographie Latine 
et Frangaise (Paris: Picard, 1910) represents a great advance upon the 
previous editions of this useful treatise. When the book first appeared 
in 1890 it formed a volume of 387 pages ; now it has grown to 509. The 
text is not merely corrected in the light of more recent study, but the 
whole treatment has gained very greatly in precision, and the terminology 
is more scientific. To mention two points, manuscripts on papyrus were 
almost entirely neglected in the first edition; now they are dealt with, 
not perhaps so fully as they deserve from their importance in illustrating 
the earlier forms of the alphabet of western manuscripts, but still on a fairly 
adequate scale; and tironian notes and analogous systems of shorthand 
are given their due place in the history of abbreviations. We may also 
notice the account given of-the derivation of the Caroline minuscule 
(pp. 171-4), though it cannot be regarded as final, the pages on the revived 
humanist hand (pp. 256-9), and the description of eighteenth-century 
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papal bulls (pp. 273 ff.}. The references to special monographs and articles, 
which are now given in footnotes, will be found by advanced students 
the most serviceable part. of the book. The lists and indexes at the end 
are helpful, and the facsimiles are removed to a separate portfolio so as 
to avoid the inconvenience of folding the plates. The dictionary of abbrevia- 


tions is unsatisfactory and misleading, because no approximate dates are 
supplied for the forms given. I. 


FatherConrad Kirch,8.J., has compiled an Enchiridion Fontium Historiae 
ecclesiasticae antiquae (Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder, 1910) as a companion 
volume to Denzinger’s well-known Enchiridion Symbolorum. It is beauti- 
fully and for the most part accurately printed, though ‘roseido’ for 
‘ roscido ’ on p. 80 is puzzling at first sight, and good texts have usually 
been employed. There is the usual Latin in parallel columns with the 
Greek, which we expect to find in textbooks of the author’s communion, 
and the Latin is commonly satisfactory. But we wish we could say that 
the passages were well chosen. The interests of the author, and his ideas 
of what constitutes evidence and of what is historically important, are 
quaint and antique. He has little sense of proportion, and an innocent 
reader who took him seriously would have an entirely false impression of 
the importance attached in early times to Rome and its claims. The perse- 
cutions are well treated, and a number of interesting documents, some not 
easily accessible elsewhere, are given, but no attempt is made to show the 
course of events consecutively, while picturesque or controversial episodes, 
such as that of the ‘legio fulminatrix’, the vision of Constantine, the 
invention of the Cross,and the penitence of Theodosius, engross an excessive 
amount of space. The worst example of waste is the question of the 
orthodoxy of Liberius, concerning which citations are accumulated, 
whether or no the writers had any opportunity of knowing the facts. But 
the weakest point of the work is its omissions. For instance, though the 
Augustinian and Pachomian ‘ rules’ are given, no evidences for the history 
of monasticism are adduced. Optatus only appears as an authority for the 
primacy of St. Peter, and Basil of Caesarea as giving an opinion on penitence. 
Chrysostom’s eventful career is ignored, though his appeal for help to 
Rome is printed, while Gregory the Great, eminently a man of action, is 
represented by two extracts, ‘ de reliquiis Sanctorum non dividendis ’ and 
“de cultu imaginum’, And this is in what professes to be an Enchiridion 
of history. However, it contains much that is interesting, even though it 
is irrelevant, concerning liturgies and doctrine; it is cheap, and will be of 
value to any one who knows how to use and how to supplement it. 


E. W. W. 


Father E. A. D’Alton has completed his History of Ireland from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day (London: The Gresham Publishing 
Company, 1910) in six half-volumes, forming the third edition of the 
work. The first volume, comprising two of these half-volumes and bringing 
the story down to the Reformation, was noticed ante, vol. xix. 565-7. 
With the competent assistance of Professor Douglas Hyde, the spelling 
of Irish names, in which, as pointed out in our former notice, no fixed 
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principles were adopted, has been greatly improved ; but in other respects 
little use has been made of the opportunity afforded by the reprinting for 
the correction of errors. Some even of those instanced by us—and they 
were only examples—have been retained. The second volume deals with the 
period of the Elizabethan, Cromwellian, and Williamite wars and confisca- 
tions. Here the author refers pretty frequently to some of the primary 
sources, but his work has little pretension to accurate original research, 
and, as before, he often ignores the results reached by the best modern 
writers. The story of the death of Celtic tribalism and of the ‘ anglifica- 
tion ’ of Ireland is told as if it were almost entirely a contest between two 
religions. Father D’ Alton pleads persuasively pro domo sua, but in spite of 
a desire to be fair all round he inevitably fails to appreciate the position of 
* houses ’ with which he has no sympathy. Thus, according to him, it was 
owing to ‘the fervid bigotry ’ of the men of Derry that the gates of the 
town were shut against a catholic garrison in 1688 (p. 394). The reader 
will not gather from this history that it is a primary duty of government to 
put down rebellion (except, indeed, when the rebels are protestants), nor 
that to invoke foreign military aid is high treason, nor that any state 
worthy of the name must resist to the uttermost the claim of an extern 
power to absolve its subjects from their allegiance. From vulgar abuse of 
the promoters of non-catholic or anti-catholic policy the book is indeed 
laudably free, but for a critical examination of the mistakes and misfeasances 
of English rule and of the root causes of Irish lawlessness and disaffection 
the reader will search in vain. The final volume covers the period from 
Grattan’s Parliament to Mr. Birrell’s University Act, and is largely con- 
cerned with still current politics. Professor Hyde must not be held 
responsible for the forms Ardh-Fheis and Claideamh Solius (p. 500), nor 
should the author of ‘ Who fears to speak of 98’ be charged with attempt- 
ing to justify the means by which the Union was carried (p. 495). In the 
absence of any good history of Ireland covering the whole historic period 
Father D’Alton’s work, notwithstanding its defects, is certainly welcome ; 
but a complete general history of the country, up to the standard of modern 
scholarship, has yet to be written. G. H. O. 





Our readers will be glad to have references to three valuable con- 
tributions to the history of medieval learning which Professor C. H. 
Haskins has printed in American periodicals; (1) ‘ A List of Text-Books 
from the close of the Twelfth Century,’ which reasons are given for assigning 
to Alexander Neckam (Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, xx. [1909)) ; 
(2) ‘ The Sicilian Translators of the Twelfth Century and the first Latin 
Translation of Ptolemy’s Almagest ’, written in association with Mr. D. P. 
Lockwood (ibid. xxi. [1910]) ; (3) ‘ The Translations of Hugo Sanctelliensis’ 
(Romanic Review, ii. 1 [1911)). J. 





In his dissertation, Philipp von Elsass, Graf von Flandern, 1157-91 
(Briissel : Weissenbruch, 1910), Dr. J. Johnen has compiled, in a chrono- 
logical form, a critical narrative of value, which supplements the theses 
of Georges Smets upon Henry of Brabant, and of Ludwig K6énig upon 
Baldwin of Hainault. The author has used Anglo-Norman authorities 
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freely, and dwells upon the part played by Philip in the Becket con- 
troversy. Both the form of the essay and its main purpose (to analyse the 
relations of Philip with France, England, and the Empire) made it difficult 
for Dr. Johnen to give a very clear impression of Philip’s personality. The 
fascinating prince is buried beneath the minute studies which, in recent 
years, have traced the northern policy of Philip Augustus and Henry II. 
But Dr. Johnen seems to have worked up most of the material for others to 
use, especially for the years 1160-80. We have noticed no omission of any 
importance except one: no reference is made to Philip’s significance as 
a builder (cf. Mémoires de (Institut, Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres, Xxxvi. i. 379-86). F. M. P. 


In the third volume of his Philipp II August (Leipzig: Dyk, 1910), 
Professor Alexander Cartellieri shows the same qualities of thorough 
industry and unfailing erudition which have marked his previous work. 
No particle of evidence seems to escape his research ; and his judgements 
upon his data are sound and convincing. He has paid especial attention 
to problems of chronology ; and by fixing dubious dates he has been able 
to place the progress of events in its true light. This volume, which deals 
with the years from 1192 to 1199, contains much that is of interest to 
English readers. Most interesting, perhaps, is the author’s account of the 
captivity of Richard I and his relations to Henry VI. Striking, too, is the 
suggestion that Philip was led to marry Ingeborg of Denmark because she 
was a descendant of King Cnut, and would thus serve to strengthen his 
policy of aggression towards England by furnishing him with something of 
a claim to the English throne itself. Itis true that Dr. Cartellieri sometimes 
seems a little harsh in his view of Richard I and English policy under 
Richard, and a little too much inclined (unconsciously, no doubt, and from 
a praiseworthy desire to understand and sympathize with the subject of 
his study) to give the French point of view. Nor does he always give 
prominence to those events in English history which helped to influence 
Philip’s action ; he omits, for instance, to consider in any detail the policy 
of John in England in 1193 and 1194. But on the whole he shows a broad 
and impartial scholarship. There are a few misprints of English words, 
e.g. Hodgking for Hodgkin (p. xi), and mars for wars (p. 241). Dr. Cartel- 
lieri expresses some doubts on p. 167, n. 5, about the use of the words 
superducere and superinducere, with reference to the liaison of Philip 
Augustus with Agnes of Meran, for which he fails to find an adequate 
parallel, There is an exact parallel in Suger’s Life of Louis VI, c. xii, with 
reference to the liaison of Philip I with Bertrade of Anjou (superductam 
Andegavensem comitissam) 1 


Dr. Maximilian Buchner has brought forward some suggestions of very 
great interest in his essay Zur Datierung und Charakteristik altfranzisischer 
Krénungsordnungen (Sonderabdruck aus der Zeitschrift der Savigny- 
Stiftung fiir Rechtsgeschichte, xxxi. Weimar, 1910). He seeks to 

1 Dr. Cartellieri allows that ‘ superducere’ ist unauffdllig. But is not superinducere 


equally unexceptionable ? Superducere means to marry in addition: in swperinducere the 
word ducere is used in a slightly different sense—* to bring into the house in addition’. 
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rehabilitate the well-known ordo coronationis, attributed by Du Tillet 
(1607) and Godefroy (1619) to the reign of Louis VII, but long regarded 
by most modern scholars as a late compilation. Dr. Hans Schreuer, in 
& previous issue of the Zeitschrift (1909), has recently analysed this and 
the other early ordines, and, putting the ordo in question on one side, 
regards that of 1223, drawn up for Louis VIII, as the origin of all later 
ceremonial. Dr. Buchner argues with much force that the ordo of Louis VII 
is genuine, and is the basis of later ordines, including those of 1223 and 
1226. The composite nature of the form of 1223 is due to the abbreviation 
of the form of Louis VII and the admixture of ritual from early Frankish 
forms, especially the Kéln MS. 141. The chief object of this variation 
was to limit the supremacy of the archbishop of Rheims and to restore 
the share of the bishops in the ceremonies of the coronation. In 1226, 
owing to political exigencies described by both Schreuer and Buchner, 
a new form, more nearly allied to that of Louis VII, was introduced ; but 
the form of 1223 ultimately prevailed. It is worth while to remind English 
readers that the Frankish model, partly followed in 1223, was in its turn 
based upon an Anglo-Saxon formulary, and that the French kings, down 
at any rate to Charles V (1365), were thus made to wield the sceptres 
*Saxonum, Merciorum, Nordan-Chimbrorum’.! One of the arguments 
for the early date of the ordo of Louis VII is that it evidentiy incorporates 
a distinct early substitute for the English phrase (les sceptres des Francais, 
Burguignons et Aquitainiens). Dr. Buchner shows that, of the transla- 
tions given by Du Tillet and Godefroy of the ordo of Louis VII, the latter 
is the better, and is probably based upon a different manuscript of the 
original Latin. He is thus able to put on one side the main argument for 
the late date of the ordo. The reference to the expulsion of heretics, in 
accordance with the decrees of 1211, though found in Du Tillet, is absent 
from the version given by Godefroy. The writer concludes that the ordo 
was drawn up in 1171, when the coronation of Philip Augustus, which 
took place in 1179, was first considered. If his view is accepted, the 
ordo becomes a valuable analogy to the form of ceremonial at Richard I's 
coronation (1189) described in the Gesta Henrici (ed. Stubbs, ii. 80-3). 
And, in the second place, it provides evidence for the ‘ peers of France’ 
thirty years before they are mentioned by Ralph of Coggeshall, and thus 
corroborates the more doubtful evidence produced by M. Lot (Revue 
historique, 1894) and Professor Holtzmann (Historische Zeitschrift, 1905). 


F. M. P. 


In A Suffolk Hundred in the Year 1283 (Cambridge : University Press, 
1910), Mr. Edgar Powell, the well-known author of a volume on The 
Rising in East Anglia in 1381, has collected and edited some very interesting 
information on the economic conditions of the peasantry in the hundred 
of Blackbourne, Suffolk. He gives us, first, statistical abstracts of a taxa- 
tion of goods of the chief men (prudes hommes) of the hundred, owning more 


' The credit for noticing this is sometimes given to Dr. Brunner; but Selden 
remarks upon it in his notes upon'the form of 1365 (Titles of Honor, ed. 1672, pp. 177, 
189); and Rock drew the same conclusion from the Rheims pontifical of the ninth 
century, now at Kéln (The Church of Our Fathers, ed, Hart and Frere, 1905, i. 227-8). 
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than half a mark’s worth in movables, for the purpose of collecting a 
thirtieth of the value of movables granted by parliament in 1283 ; secondly, 
a portion of a Suffolk Hundred Roll relating chiefly to the estates of the abbey 
of Bury St. Edmunds from cartularies of the abbey now in the Cambridge 
University Library and in the British Museum (Harl. MS. 743). Much 
additional information is supplied in the notes and introduction from 
recognitions made to Abbot Thomas of Bury St. Edmunds in 1302, from 
inquisitions post mortem, and from other contemporary documents. We 
obtain thus most valuable materials concerning the population of this 
district at the close of the thirteenth century, the status of the inhabitants, 
the quantity of movables owned by them, the prices of corn, cattle, &c. 
It is hardly needful to dwell on the importance of such painstaking and 
careful publications; they provide us with definite and exact evidence 
as to the rural life and household economy of the middle ages. I may 
add from a personal point of view that the data on land tenure seem 
especially interesting. Mr. Powell shows that the fragment used by 
him is derived from a Suffolk Hundred Roll of 1279-80, that is, from 
a portion of the great inquest into estates, rents, and services, of 
which a part has been published in the second volume of the Record 
Commission publications (the returns for Bedford, Buckingham, Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Huntingdon). I have had occasion long ago (Athenaeum, 
1883) to call attention to a set of similar returns from Warwickshire, which 
still lie unpublished at the Record Office. The inquest of Edward I, if it 
were recovered as a whole, would form a more than fitting sequel to 
Domesday Book. Be Ve 


An article on L’Apprentissage a Y pres a la fin du iit? Siecle, contributed 
to the February number of the Revue du Nord by Professor G. des Marez, 
throws a valuable side-light on the beginning of the craft gild in Flanders. 
The illustrative documents belong nearly all to the period between the 
abortive rising of the crafts in 1280 and their triumph in 1302, and fairly 
close parallels to them may be found in Dr. Sharpe’s Calendar of Letter 
Books of London, A and B (e.g. A, pp. 5, 18, 80; B, 61,131). If we may 
judge from these extracts and from the lettres de foire published some years 
ago by M. des Marez, the records of Ypres at this time must be very 
similar to those of London, and both cities were passing through the same 
preliminary stage of gild history. Apprenticeship, the uniform regula- 
tion of which, by the delegated authority of each several craft, became 
later on the essential feature of gild policy, was at this early period, 
in form at least, a private contract between the two or three individuals 
concerned, entered into in the presence of two échevins, and probably 
supplemented by the oath of the apprentice not to combine or conspire 
with others against the authorities. The economic terms of the contract 
varied from case to case, the consideration in return for which the master 
engaged to teach his trade being sometimes a loan of capital on the part 
of a parent and sometimes a power over several years’ labour of the 
trained apprentice. G. U. 


Dr. Matthijs P. Rooseboom’s Scottish Staple in the Netherlands, an 
Account of the Trade Relations between Scotland and the Low Countries 
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from 1292 till 1676, with a Calendar of illustrative Documents (The Hague : 
Nijhoff, 1910) covers part of the subject recently treated by Professor 
Davidson and Mr. Gray in their work on the Scottish Staple at Veere, 
but unfortunately that which is the least productive for economic history, 
namely, the external development of the institution as shown by official 
documents mostly of a diplomatic kind. The author’s knowledge of 
political history is superficial and inexact. Thus in his appendix he 
places nos. 8 and 9, being a petition and a discussion of liberties to be 
granted to the Scottish merchants by the duke of Burgundy, but without 
date, before no. 10, an actual grant by the last Male count of Flanders 
dated 30 November 1359. Even in the best-known period of Dutch 
history, that of the Eighty Years’ War, we read of the suspicion held 
against Leicester of playing into the hands of Spain: ‘It is not known 
whether these rumours had any foundation or not.’ Here and there the 
materials which Dr. Rooseboom has used either for the first time or more 
abundantly than Messrs. Davidson and Gray furnish a fresh illustra- 
tion of value. For example, in the conditions laid before the magistrates 
of Veere by the Commissioners of the Convention of Burghs in 1612 
(p. 140), 


Gif it sall happin any schip or bark laidnit with coillis or corne to haif any staipill 
wayris thairin to lose thair cornis or coillis in Flyscheing, Armwth, Middilburgh, 
that it sall be lesum to thame to schip thair staipill wayris in any hoy at ony of the 
said ports to be transportit to the staipill, 


the provision proves that there was as yet no disagreement as to the 
exclusion of those two most precious exports of Scotland from the category 
of staple commodities, so that this cannot then have been so vague as 
Messrs. Davidson and Gray supposed in view of the later discussions 
(pp. 354 ff.). But Dr. Rooseboom has greatly impaired the usefulness of 
the documents he has edited, especially in the early pieces and in the 
Latin charters of his calendar, through his culpable negligence in tran- 
scribing the texts and in reading his proofs. Besides, he has not learned 
the elements of technical chronology: ‘a.p. MCCCCLXIX prima die 
mensis Aprilis ante Pasca’ is the French way of saying 1 April 1470, 
and only by ignorance of this no. 26 is assigned to a date which is altogether 
incompatible with the preceding document of 7 April 1469. Some of his 
renderings of documents prove that, as he expresses himself with regard to 
a defective draft of the staple treaty of 1675 (p. 224), they were ‘made by 
one who did not understand the subject’. Thus he speaks (p. 3) of a 
charter of Philip IV of France, ‘in which he promises to defend the 
count of Flanders, against the count of Blois, in return for the hospitality 
extended to the Scots.’ The original printed in the appendix (p. ii) runs : 
nos dilecto et fideli nostro comiti Flandrie promittimus eum defendere, deliberare 
ac garantizare erga dilectum et fidelem nostrum comitem Blesensem super oc quod 
occasione debiti in quo rex Scotie eidem comiti Blesensi et eius uxori teneri dicitur 
bona predictorum mercatorum non arrestabuntur seu capientur in Flandria. 

The salient. point, the question of liability, so important in commercial 
history, is not noticed at all.. The same carelessness makes him even 
blunder in the interpretation of a modern English translation, that of the 


2 See ante, vol. xxv. 165. 
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staple contract of 1540 between Antwerp and Edinburgh taken from 
the inventories of the charters of the Scottish burghs (pp. Ixii, 56). 
Dr. Rooseboom’s book is an extreme example of the defects of superficial 
treatment in so intricate a subject as economic history. C. B. 


In the second part (September 1910) of the Registers of London diocese 
the Canterbury and York Society completes the publication of Ralph 
Baldock’s Register (1304-13), and prints what fragment there is to print 
of the Registers of Gilbert Segrave (1313-16) and Richard Newport 
(1317-18). The volume closes with a transcript as far as 1333 of the Register 
of Stephen Gravesend (1318-38). The entries are of much the same type 
as those in the,first volume issued. Rather more general interest attaches 
to a somewhat disingenuous letter from the prelates of Canterbury province 
to the pope in 1319 concerning the Scottish war, and also to a very human 
attempt of Baldock to make his peace with heaven, four days before his 
death, by a revocation of all his sentences of excommunication. H. J. 


Dr. Karl Jacob’s Studien iiber Papst Benedikt XII (1334-42) (Berlin : 
Trenkel, 1910) is an extended version of a Jena thesis. The biographical 
and personal part is somewhat meagre, but the author has given a very 
useful account of the administration of the Papal Curia, and the chief 
improvements in it brought about during the life of his hero. Equally 
worthy of commendation is the account of the monastic reforms initiated 
by this Cistercian pope. A considerable portion of the monograph deals 
with Benedict’s political activity. Of this, the part dealing with the 
negotiations between the Curia and Lewis of Bavaria, and the narrative 
of the attempts made by Benedict to prevent and stop the Hundred 
Years’ War, are both competently done, though the latter does not add 
much to what has been written on the subject by M. Déprez. One or two 
corrections may be suggested. ‘ Bischof Johann Comminges von Toulouse ’ 
is a curious way of describing John de Comminges, archbishop of Toulouse, 
at a time when he had ceased to be archbishop for several years, and was 
actually a cardinal resident at the Curia. Dr. Jacob’s knowledge of the 
south of France is not deep. The Cistercian abbey in which Benedict XII 
was brought up was not ‘ Bolbone’, but ‘ Boulbonne’, and was not 
situated in the present department of Bouches-du-Rhéne, but in that of 
Haute-Garonne, in the ancient county of Foix, which is very loosely 
described when Dr. Jacob says that it ‘ umfasste das Gebiet des Bistums 
Toulouse’. Neither is his account of the bishoprics of that region 
quite precise. T. F. T. 


The first volume of Dr. Otto Cartellieri’s Geschichte der Herzige von 
Burgund, 1363-1477 (Leipzig: Quelle & Meyer, 1910), which deals with 
Philip the Bold, is in origin part of the author’s preliminary studies for 
a history of the Burgundian power when its potentialities seemed 
greatest under Philip the Good and Charles the Bold. The result is that 
we have a comparatively short but thoroughly scientific account of the 
career of the first Valois duke, which not only utilizes the latest printed 
material but embodies the fruit of Dr. Cartellieri’s researches in the 
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relevant documents at Paris, Dijon, and elsewhere. Some of the more 
interesting of these are printed in an appendix. Philip’s acquisition of 
the county of Flanders by marriage brought him into close contact with 
England, and these relations and their effect upon his policy are carefully 
traced both from English and foreign sources. From a letter of Richard II 
dated 23 November 1397, printed in the appendix (p. 149), it appears that 
Thomas Arundel, the banished archbishop of Canterbury, had found 
a refuge in Ghent. The king writes to thank the citizens for their kindness 
to one whose defaults have sent him into exile, but for whom he professes 
a feeling of compassion. A speaking likeness of Philip is reproduced as 
a frontispiece. a % 


The text of the twelfth volume of the Calendar of the Close Rolls of the 
Reign of Edward III (London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1910), covering 
the years 1364-8, has been prepared, as was the last, by Mr. W. H. B. 
Bird, while the index is the work of Mr. C. T. Flower. A document printed 
at length on pp. 494-8 illustrates some of the difficulties of a calenderer’s 
task. It purports to be a list of the eighty-six fees in divers counties 
which Robert de Lisle (de Insula) surrendered to Edward III in November 
1368 under circumstances that are not as clear as could be wished. The 
items of the list do not always correspond with its totals, but more sur- 
prising is the incorporation of a list of Wiltshire fees of the Comitatus 
Insule which, a little consideration convinces one, must belong to an earlier 
period, and in fact is extracted from the Testa de Nevill (pp. 140, 144, 149, 
of the printed edition). It seems to refer to a portion of the estates of the 
earls of Devon, who were sometimes (incorrectly) styled earls of the Isle 
(of Wight), but Robert de Lisle’s family, which is said to have taken 
its name from the Isle of Ely, is not known to have been connected with 
the house of Redvers. If Mr. Bird had detected this anachronistic insertion 
he would have been able to correct some of its misspellings. But the 
calenderer has rarely time to criticize his text. Mr. Flower’s index is 
commendably free from mistakes, and introduces a new feature in a 
glossary of uncommon words and a fuller index rerum especially under 
* Law and Administration ’ and ‘ Proclamations ’. J.T 


Dr. H. N. MacCracken describes The Serpent of Division, by John 
Lydgate (London: Frowde, 1911), as interesting ‘rather because of 
its origin and the subject of which it treats than because of any claim 
to literary merit which the work may possess’. The colophon of Lord 
Calthorpe’s Yelverton MS. 35 states that the translation was made ‘ the 
moneth of decembre the first yere of oure souvereigne lorde that now 
ys, King Henry the vj'e’. This clearly fixes the date for 1422 instead 
of 1400 as given elsewhere. The colophon of another copy describes the 
work as written by ‘commaundemente of my moste worschipfull maistere 
and souereyne’. By master and sovereign in this latter colophon it is 
obvious that the infant Henry VI cannot be intended. Therefore, argues 
Dr. MacCracken, it must refer to Humphrey of Gloucester, ‘the Lord 
Protector and real sovereign of the realm.’ On this he builds a theory 
that Lydgate wrote his Serpent of Division to the order of Humphrey of 

VOL. XXVI.—NO. CII. Ss 
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Gloucester, who wished for a warning against the dangers of civil strife 
during the minority of a puny infant. The argument seems altogether too 
slight. Humphrey’s very limited powers as protector would not justify 
the description of him as ‘ real sovereign’ even by a modern writer, and 
it is most unlikely that Lydgate would have so described him. I think 
there can be no doubt that Lydgate, who wrote his Troy Book to obey 
‘my lord’s bidding ’, and addressed it to Henry V as ‘ my sovereign lorde 
most deere ’, wrote his Serpent at the same request at his leisure, and did 
not compile it hastily within four months of the king’s death. With this 
there falls to the ground the editor’s description of the tract as ‘ one of 
the very earliest political tracts in English history’. It would indeed 
be a strange irony if Humphrey of Gloucester, who more than any English- 
man of his time was to cause trouble by his selfish ambitions and was 
to do so much to sow the seeds of civil war, should as one of the first 
acts of his protectorship have commissioned the writing of a pamphlet 
to warn others of the evils of dissension. As a matter of fact, the text of 
The Serpent shows no signs of having had any definite political purpose, 
and the moral of the strife between Pompey and Caesar, with which it 
is concerned, is pointed very slightly. It is not necessary to suppose that 
Henry V had any ulterior motive in suggesting the work, though he was 
not blind to the dangers that might arise from Humphrey’s unstable 
character. If any special allusion must be sought for, it is easier to find 
it in the state of France than of England. Apart from this untenable 
theory as to the origin of the book, Dr. MacCracken has done his work 
as editor well. But The Serpent is guileless of any historical significance 
or value. There are three admirable illustrations reproduced from 
a manuscript belonging to Mr. Yates Thompson. C. L. K. 


In L’Humanisme belge a ' Epoque de la Renaissance (Brussels : Van Oest, 
1910) Professor Alphonse Roersch collects a number of studies already 
published in sundry periodicals, revising them occasionally where neces- 
sary, and supplementing them with a few more sketches of the same 
character. The introductory essay, on the origins of Belgian humanism, 
strikes an interesting note, emphasizing the spontaneous rise of the Renais- 
sance in the north, apart from, though of course largely influenced 
by, the course of the movement in Italy. After the notable names of 
William of Moerbeke, the translator of Aristotle’s Politics into Latin in the 
thirteenth century, and Radulphus de Rivo, the collector of manuscripts, 
he takes into his view the leading men of letters who either taught 
or learnt in the schools of the Brethren of the Common Life ; promising 
incidentally a study of a scholar whose name has hitherto been scarcely 
known, Johannes de Veris, schoolmaster at Oudenbourg in the second 
half of the fifteenth century, whose letters and papers were recently 
discovered by Dom Berliére at Tréves. The sketches which follow are 
principally biographical. Throughout the book two ideas are brought 
into prominence—the importance of resuscitating the secondary personages 
of the Renaissance movement, and the continuity of this movement 
beyond the period of its first outburst. Though there is much still to be 
discovered about the leading humanists of the north, their place is clearly 
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fixed, and the outlines once given to them will not need much modification. 
But flitting round them are numbers of shades who have received from 
posterity far less than their due—men of no small influence in their times, 
who, through the accidents that befall manuscripts and small editions of 
printed books, have fallen into quite undeserved oblivion. Professor 
Roersch sketches for us in clear and vivid lines a number of these forgotten 
scholars—Rutger Rescius, Greek professor at Louvain, who turned 
printer ; Laevinus Ammonius, the learned Carthusian ; Hilary Bertholf, 
secretary to Erasmus and friend of Rabelais and Cornelius Agrippa ; 
Felix Rex Polyphemus, clever but bibulous messenger, subsequently a 
respectable librarian at Koénigsberg. And in the later period, the age 
of erudition with which the sixteenth century closed, we have Peter 
Pantin, dean of St. Gudule’s at Brussels, who spent fifteen years in Spain 
teaching and gathering manuscripts ; the well-known Franciscus Modius ; 
Stephen Pighius the epigraphist, one of the first to try his hand upon the 
Monumentum Ancyranum ; and Simon Ogier, the voluminous ‘Swan of 
St. Omer ’—all of them friends or contemporaries of Justus Lipsius. 
Each article is followed by a useful bibliography, and the volume as a whole 
is a valuable contribution to the history of humanism in the north. 


P. 8. A. 


A new edition of the well-known Mémoires de Martin et Guillaume Du 
Bellay (vols. i, ii), now in process of publication for the Société de l’Histoire 
de France (1908, 1910), by MM. V. L. Bourrilly and F. Vindry, is exceed- 
ingly welcome. It could not have been entrusted to better hands. 
M. Bourrilly has no superior either in general knowledge of the reign of 
Francis I or in particular knowledge of the Du Bellay brothers, while 
M. Vindry’s Dictionnaire de ( Etat majeur francais du XVI° siécle is in- 
dispensable to the historical student. The first instalment contains 
books i and ii (1513-25), and the second books ii-v (1525-36). The first 
four books are by Martin Du Bellay, but book v is one of the three books 
which represent the missing Ogdoades of his brother Guillaume. According 
to Martin’s story he wrote in Latin and afterwards translated into French 
seven Ogdoades, all of which, except three books which formed part of 
the fifth Ogdoade, disappeared after his death. But M. Bourrilly in his 
Guillaume Du Bellay gives good reasons for supposing that the rest of the 
work had never progressed beyond a summary sketch. However this 
may be, the fifth book of the joint Memoirs forms a marked contrast 
to the earlier. ones. We are conscious that the pen has been taken up 
by a man of far superior intelligence to Martin, and by one who is thoroughly 
conversant with the affairs of which he is treating. The narrative is now 
told in much greater detail, the whole book dealing only with the events 
from February to May 1536, that is to say, with the occupation of Savoy 
and Piedmont by the French troops, and with the diplomatic controversy 
between Francis I and Charles V which preceded the declaration of war in 
the following June. The long discourse in which Charles V detailed his case 
before the pope in the consistory of 17 April is given at great length. It is 
needless to say that the work of MM. Bourrilly and Vindry, both as regards 
the text and the commentary, is a model of careful editing. A, T. 


$s2 
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Although the first English voyage to China and the grant of the 
Golden Farman for trade in the Golconda kingdom were of importance 
in the annals of the East India Company, the most important events 
for general history in the last instalment of Mr. W. Foster’s The 
English Factories in India, 1634-6 (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1911), were 
the signing of the Anglo-Portuguese agreement of 1635, the piratical 
expedition of William Ayres, and the appearance upon the scene of 
William Courteen’s interloping association. The years in question were 
years of gloom and extreme financial depression. Methwold, the English 
president at Surat, loyally and ably championed the interests of his 
masters. The portions of his diary relating to his visit to Goa and his 
imprisonment at Surat, because of the doings of Ayres, lend its main 
interest to this volume. But even Methwold’s spirit failed when he 
found that royal patronage was being given to the company’s rivals. He 
was convinced that, in the circumstances of the eastern trade, there was 
not room for competition between traders of the same nation, and so 
he believed that. the result of the king’s action would be that the East 
India Company would dissolve itself in despair. H. E. E. 


Mr. A. Seaton’s essay on The Theory of Toleration under the Later 
Stuarts (Cambridge: University Press, 1911) contains a useful summary of 
the arguments for and against toleration employedin the pamphlet literature 
of the latter part of the seventeenth century. For that reason it may be 
profitably consulted by ecclesiastical or political historians of the time. 
It is not, however, a history of the development of the practice of toleration, 
but is strictly limited to the views regarding that subject expressed by 
various writers. Hence Mr. Seaton scarcely pays enough attention to the 
political conditions which promoted or obstructed the acceptance of the 
idea. There are also curious omissions in the history of the controversial 
struggle. It is odd, for instance, that he should analyse at some length 
Parker’s Discourse of Ecclesiastical Polity, and discuss some of the answers 
to it, without any reference to the famous pamphlets in which Andrew 
Marvell replied to Parker. The principle on which this exclusion is based 
is not easy to apprehend. It is hardly possible to treat the question under 
discussion adequately from such a narrow point of view. The bibliography 
is most unscholarly. In a number of cases books are mentioned without 
giving their dates, and references made to pages without specifying the 
particular volume. What is the meaning of a reference such as ‘ Journals 
of the House of Commons, 85’, or ‘ Pepys’ Diary, 148, 170°? C. H. F. 


The New York State historian, Mr. V. H. Paltsits, by editing in two 
volumes The Minutes of the Executive Council of the Province of New York 
1668-1673, with collateral and illustrative documents (Albany, New York, 
1910), has begun an undertaking which should throw valuable light on 
colonial history. The minutes of the council, during the time of Nicolls, 
are unfortunately lost, so that the series begins with the government of 
Francis Lovelace. The present volumes do not contain much material of 
general interest, but are none the less valuable as illustrating the working 
of the old system of colonial government in dealing with disputes as to 
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land, relations with the Indians, the regulation of commerce and agricul- 
ture, and the general affairs of the province. From the material here 
contained a more favourable estimate of Lovelace would be gathered than 
the one given by most historians. His letters to the governors of other 
provinces show no little tact and good sense. The council seems to have 
taken its work seriously, though the attendance at its meetings was often 
very small. Both the editing and the appearance of the volumes are 
in every way to be commended, and the illustrations are excellent and 
numerous. H. E. E. 


The Correspondance de Louis-Victor de Rochechouart, Comte de Vivonne, 
Général des Galéres de France pour Vannée 1671 (Paris: Champion, 1911), 
is a selection made by M. Jean Cordey from manuscripts in the possession 
of the Duc de Polignac. The editor has already published, under the 
auspices of the Société de |’ Histoire de France, that portion of the correspon- 
dence which relates to the Cretan expedition undertaken by Louis XIV in 
1669 in aid of the Venetians. The letters collected in the present volume 
are useful sources of information on all matters appertaining to the galleys, 
and bear witness to the difficulty of handling these vessels, which were 
rapidly becoming unsuitable to the new conditions of marine warfare. 
They were employed to give chase to the corsairs, carry notable personages, 
and tow vessels when becalmed into the line of battle; they also served 
as admirable ornaments in naval fétes. In his official capacity Vivonne 
conducted himself as ‘un trés bon serviteur du roi’ and ‘ un excellent 
subordonné de Colbert’. He enforced discipline and reform among the 
marines, secured officers of ability, and himself contrived a variety of 
technical devices for the handling of sails and so forth which facilitated 
the manceuvring of the galleys and made them more capable of action 
in rough weather. The letters also throw light upon the character of 
Vivonne, and his family. The Mortemarts appear to have been in severe 
financial straits ; at one time the general of the galleys offered to sell his 
post, and we find him constantly soliciting favours from the court. The 
latter part of the correspondence, which deals with the Sicilian campaign 
of 1674-7, remains to be published. C. E. M. 





Mr. Beverley W. Bond, junior, contributes to the Maryland Historical 
Magazine, v. 4, a careful study of the colonial quit-rents in that province. 
“The evidence does not show that the quit-rent itself was a material 
factor in promoting the growth of the feeling for independence. The 
general attitude was reflected not towards the tax, but towards the 
method of collection.’ H. E. E. 







In the second and third volumes of Dr. William Robert Scott’s work on 
The Constitution and Finance of English, Scottish, and Irish Joint-Stock 
Companies to 1720 (Cambridge: University Press, 1910, 1911), we have 
instalments of the valuable study of a comparatively neglected period of 
economic history, on which he has for some time past been concentrating his 
assiduous research. The work was well worth doing, and, when complete, 
it will deservedly be regarded, we believe, as filling satisfactorily a con- 
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spicuous gap. For ‘technical reasons connected with the printing of the 
book ’, as the author states, these two volumes have been published first ; 
and in some respects the order of publication is not unhappy, for before that 
estimate is presented of the general development of the joint-stock system 
in Great Britain and Ireland down to 1720, which is promised for vol. i and 
will bring the development into relation with the chief ‘social, political, 
industrial, and commercial tendencies’ that influenced it, there is some- 
thing to be said for laying firmly the foundation of this inquiry in 
a knowledge of the modes of internal organization and of financial adminis- 
tration of the various companies. This is what Dr. Scott has attempted, 
and, we think, accomplished with a gratifying measure of success in the 
volumes now issued. He has taken each company seriatim, first treating in 
vol. ii of those formed for foreign trade (of which the East India Company 
was of course the most famous), then dealing with those concerned with 
colonization, then with those occupied in fishing, in the extractive industries, 
and, finally, in draining mines and lands and recovering treasure from 
wrecks. Vol. iii is similarly concerned with water-supply and postal and 
street-lighting companies, with certain miscellaneous companies occupied for 
the most part in manufacturing, and with banking and insurance companies. 
It contains in addition some tabular statements relating to the crown and 
national finances. Through the discovery of minute books and official 
documents Dr. Scott has been able, as he remarks, to reach conclusions 
as precise in a considerable number of cases as those which can now 
be obtained about a modern company from the Official Intelligence or the 
Stock Exchange Year Book; and some of the companies discussed, fortu- 
nately for his purpose, still exist. Asa result his work can justifiably be 
described as exhaustive, and, although it is true that the early history 
of British Companies has been discussed before, both in broad general 
descriptions, and, in some instances, in particular piecemeal, it has never 
been treated either in so large a survey of all its bearings as Dr. Scott 
contemplates, or with such detailed attention to its inner system as he has 
given in this portion of his work. L. L. P. 


Mr. H. D. Maewilliam’s Official Records of the Mutiny in the Black 
Watch (London: Forster, Groom, & Co., 1910) provides a full and com- 
plete account of a very unfortunate incident in the annals of that 
distinguished corps. Formed in 1739 out of the six independent com- 
panies of Highlanders raised in 1725 for the maintenance of peace and 
order in the Highlands, the regiment received orders for foreign service in 
1742, and was brought south early in 1743 to be reviewed by the king 
before embarking for Flanders. The men, however, having been enlisted 
for service in Scotland, and not holding themselves liable to foreign service 
under the terms of their engagement, objected strongly, apparently believ- 
ing that they were about to be drafted to regiments in the unhealthy 
West Indies. The mutiny narrated by Mr. Macwilliam, who produces 
a wealth of evidence dealing with it, was the regrettable result. Over 
100 men attempted to make their way back to Scotland, but without success, 
being taken and court-martialled ; three of the ringleaders were shot, the 
death-penalty in the other cases being commuted and the men drafted into 
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regiments in the colonies. Mr.Macwilliam warmly takes the side of the men, 
and clearly they had a very strong case ; the government had no right to 
assume that the formation of the companies into a regiment put the corps on 
a different footing, and the treatment of the mutineers was unnecessarily 
severe. Still there hardly seems evidence to justify his accusation of malice 
aforethought; he tries to prove too much. An interesting point is the 
suggestion that had the Highlands been in the care of the Black Watch in 
1745 Prince Charles Edward’s rising would have been crushed at the outset. 
The letter of Duncan Forbes of Culloden warning the government of the 
consequences of removing the Black Watch from the Highlands (pp. xxxvi- 
XXXvii) was a very accurate prophecy. But the whole incident shows the 
unwisdom of raising troops for limited service. C. T. A. 





Of the increasing number of Russian scholars who have recently 
devoted themselves to the study of the economic history of France in the 
eighteenth century, none has chosen a more ambitious subject than 
M. E. Tarlé, who published in Russian in 1909 the first volume of a book 
on the history of the French working classes during the Revolution. A 
small section of this work is now issued in French under the auspices of 
the Société d’Histoire Moderne with the title of L’ Industrie dans les Cam- 
pagnes en France a la fin de ancien régime (Paris: Cornély, 1910). It 
is mainly concerned with the condition of the textile industries in the 
period between 1762 and 1791. In admitting the country in 1762 to an 
equal industrial footing with the towns, the government was merely 
recognizing the accomplished fact of the preponderance of rural industry, 
whilst, in attempting to extend the town regulations to the country, it was 
striking at the liberty which had been the main cause of that preponder- 
ance. The attempt proved futile, and the regulations became rapidly 
obsolete in town as well as country. The most valuable part of M. Tarlé’s 
essay is his account of the different forms of organization prevailing in the 
rural textile industries. The nearest resemblance to our Yorkshire 
‘domestic system’ was to be found in the linen manufacture round 
Valenciennes, where the small master often raised the flax on his own 
allotment, carried it through every process, and took the product to market. 
In Normandy the weavers worked to the order of town manufacturers, 
of whom there were 727 in Rouen. In Picardy and Brittany itinerant 
merchants collected the fabrics from the peasant producers. In the 
Cevennes factors dealt with the ‘clothiers’ who organized the industry. 
In most of these cases peasants worked on their own material. But in 
the Sedan country and the Limousin this was given out by employers ; 
and the same system still more widely prevailed in the cotton manufacture 
of Touraine, L’Orléannais, Picardy, and Languedoc. Sometimes the looms 
also belonged to the employer. A comparison with contemporary con- 
ditions in England would, it may be suggested, have shed even more light 
on the subject than the use of German categories. But for this very reason 
the essay will be of value to English students. G. U. 


Did the Comte d’Artois ever really intend to join Charette in Vendée ? 
Did the British government honestly wish to see him on French soil? These 
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are the questions which the Vicomte du Breil de Pontbriand examines in 
his monograph Le Comte d’ Artois et Expédition de U'fle d Yeu ; Erreurs 
historiques (Paris : Champion, 1910), answering the first in the affirmative, 
the second in the negative. The vindicator of the prince against ail 
comers, and especially against Vauban and his calumnies, M. du Breil 
lays the blame for the fiasco in the autumn of 1795 on England’s 
half-hearted, and perhaps Machiavellian, methods of procedure and on 
Charette’s own unpreparedness. In this latter connexion he points out 
that even M. Bittard des Portes does not seem to realize the significance 
of Charette’s heavy defeat at St. Cyr on 25 September, though, unlike 
Crétineau-Joly and the rest of the royalist historians, M. Bittard does 
not wrongly assign the fight to 24 November—a date which makes all the 
difference to the argument. (This error, it should be said, is corrected 
in the recent re-issue of Deniau). Thus, says M. du Breil, while for 
Crétineau-Joly Charette is always the victorious chief at the head of 
15,000 men, waiting eagerly for the arrival of the prince, he was in fact left 
by this defeat, for the time at least, with no more than five or six hundred. 
But was Artois aware of this? If Hoche is to be relied on, neither 
the prince nor Charette succeeded in communicating with each other 
between 5 October and 15 November, all their letters being intercepted. 
Again, says M. du Breil, Artois should not be blamed for allowing 
the disembarkation of St. Jean des Monts to be made without him, for, 
if the testimony of Lucas-Championniére is to be believed, this event took 
place before the defeat of St. Cyr, and consequently before the prince had 
arrived off the coast. But the evidence of Lucas-Championniére is capable 
of being used, and has been used, in quite another way. One thing comes 
out clearly, and that is confusion ; and one almost regrets that Charette’s 
vigorous and oft-quoted letter to Louis XVIII about his brother must be 
abandoned as a malicious invention. But probably the Comte d’Artois 
will never be free from the stigma which the special pleading of his 
present champion seeks to remove. In dealing with the mysterious inci- 
dent of the Tartu M. du Breil does not go the length of believing that 
the soi-disant English officer, ‘Ferdinand Christin,’ captured with, the 
five Frenchmen in October 1795 on board the Swan, was the Comte 
d’ Artois himself, but he suggests that the prince was in one of the other 
British vessels. If this were so then he not only wished to land, but 
actually attempted it. This hypothesis rests on the fact that the 
Frenchmen captured in the Swan were all, curiously enough, attached 
in some way to the prince’s person—his valet, his barber, &. There 
are a few negligible errors in English names, but ‘ Drowning Street’ 
is a real acquisition as a variant on the official address. D. K. B. 


In publishing the first volume of his Recueil des Actes du Directoire 
Exécutif (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1910), M. A. Debidour has inverted 
the usual progress of historical training. Whereas it is the more usual 
practice for a beginner to win his spurs by editing documents rather than 
by writing a book of his own creation, here we have M. Debidour, who has 
been well known for the last fifteen years as an historian who combines 
thoroughness of method with charm and lucidity of expression, producing 
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a volume of 867 pages in the well-known large quarto of the Imprimerie 
Nationale, devoted entirely to minutes and resolutions of the Directory 
during the first six months of its rule. Needless to say, the thoroughness 
which has hitherto characterized M. Debidour’s work appears on every 
page of this volume; but Englishmen who are accustomed to the intro- 
ductions to the Calendars of State Papers may not unreasonably complain 
that a writer so well fitted for the task as M. Debidour has not seen fit to 
summarize in an introduction the importance of the documents which he 
has printed. As itis, the volume is of immense value as a work of reference ; 
but it is a little hard on the student that he should have no guide to direct 
him through such a mass of material in order to find out the policy of the 
Directory in regard to any particular question. And this inconvenience is 
greatly enhanced by the absence of any index, or of-any catchwords to 
the substance of the paragraphs. M. Debidour in his prefatory note says 
he has deliberately suppressed the catchwords which were inserted for the 
guidance of the Directors, because the present work is to be closed by 
an index. But in a series such as this, it not unfrequently occurs that 
the close of the work is never reached, and the shapeless, undigested 
mass of documents remains a source of exasperation to the student. 
It would have been well to give an index at the end of each volume; 
as well as a general index. But here there is not even a table of con- 
tents such as is to be found at the end of each volume of M. Aulard’s 
Recueil des Actes du Comité de Salut Public. In saying this we do not 
in the least desire to carp at M. Debidour’s enterprise ; it is a work for 
which all students of French history will be grateful ; but its usefulness, 
in large measure, lies still in the future, whereas each volume, as it appears, 
might well have been made useful in the present. L. G. W. L. 























It is a little startling to find in the genial and cautious pages of the 
Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, February 1911, a paper 
by Mr. Brooks Adams on ‘ The Convention of 1800 with France’, main- 
taining that the retention by Great Britain of the Western Posts after the 
treaty of 1783 was a deliberate act of perfidy, and that it was only the 
breaking out of the war with France in 1793 which prevented the English 
from attacking the United States. The Western Posts were not restored, 
because, rightly or wrongly, the British government considered that the 
Americans had not acted justly in the matter of the provisions of the 
treaty regarding the loyalists; and it is ludicrous to suppose that Pitt, 
whose main interest was peace and who had imbibed his views regarding 
the Americans from his father, ever dreamt of a renewal of the war. It 
is true that Carleton, the governor of Canada, believed such a renewal 
to be not unlikely ; but then he thought that the attack would be made 
by the Americans. H. E. E. 














Professor J. H. Hollander’s David Ricardo (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1910) summarizes the present position of Ricardian inquiry 
and appreciation in three just essays on the life, the work, and the influence. 
There is perhaps some lack of subtlety in the analyses of ‘the influence’, pro- 
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bably the necessary result of the book’s origin in public lectures at Harvard. 
The life and work are treated with the abundant knowledge and sympathy 
which one would expect from an accredited ‘ Ricardian ’ like Dr. Hollander. 
From the city home of his father, a strict Jew of the Sephardim, to 
apostasy and fortune, the right to respectful hearing in the commons, 
a place in the country, and the acknowledged leadership of the little group 
of thinkers who were beginning to talk of the science of political economy, 
Ricardo moves easily and intelligibly. At every point the relations of 
his thought to fact, the workaday inspiration of much that to half-informed 
critics has seemed most unreal and arbitrary in his analysis of economic 
processes, stand clear. We see him among the men he liked and the 
events that he criticized or prepared, not tied to a set of formulae, but 
making and remaking his doctrine in the fast changing world that his 
biographer knows—the world of young industrial England in and after 
the wars. Those concerned with the psychic forces which shaped that 
world may well see something symbolic in his marriage with Priscilla Anne 
Wilkinson—the union of Quakeress and Jew. Historians of economic 
doctrine must weigh all Dr. Hollander’s opinions: some will not welcome 
his decided adhesion to the view that the main stream of economic 
thought still flows from Ricardo. To general historians the study may 
serve as an inspiration to closer inquiries into the interactions of fact and 
thought. In any event this last picture of the real Ricardo, the man of 
analytic mind and awkward pen, respectful of the rights of vested interests, 
yet ‘sympathetic and warm-hearted . . . a firm believer in the possibility 
of economic betterment’, should help to kill the conventional Ricardo, 
who dies so hard. J. H.C. 


To attempt ‘the presentation of the history of Europe since the 
downfall of Napoleon’ in a volume of some 800 pages is a task from 
which many most competent historians would shrink. Professor C. D. 
Hazen’s Europe since 1815 (London: Bell, 1910) is, however, a really 
valuable and interesting survey, written with detachment as befits an 
American author, and with knowledge and insight. It is impossible to 
agree with every opinion expressed in a work of this type. That Great 
Britain, for instance, should have remained passive while Prussia altered 
the map of Germany in 1866 was surely no mark of ‘ singular fatuity ’, 
as Professor Hazen alleges (p. 267). Nor is he quite just in ignoring 
the social side of the policy by which Disraeli made British conservatism 
a popular creed. It is more remarkable that his narrative should be as 
bright and impartial as it is. The bibliography, which was compiled before 
the publication of the latest volume of the Cambridge Modern History 
is a good piece of work. We miss Lecky’s generally under-estimated 
Democracy and Liberty. G. B. H. 


A Life of Sir Woodbine Parish by the Hon. Nina L. Kay-Shuttleworth 
(London : Smith, Elder & Co., 1910) has not only the virtues of a good 
family history, but is also a thoroughly competent biography of the writer’s 
distinguished grandfather. Parish began his career in the public service 
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in Sicily at the early age of sixteen, and for the next twenty years had 
experiences of lasting interest. As attaché to Castlereagh, whom he 
greatly admired, during the allies’ occupation of Paris, he helped Canova 
to extricate the spoils of the Vatican from the collections in the Louvre. 
His principal appointment was to the post of consul-general for Buenos 
Ayres in 1823, which matured into that of chargé d’affaires and minister 
plenipotentiary to the united provinces of the River Plate. He had thus 
the honour of carrying into effect Canning’s recognition of the independence 
of those provinces in 1824, and his services to the Argentine Republic 
during its early struggles, particularly by establishing close trade relation- 
ship with England, were warmly recognized when he left Buenos Ayres 
in 1832. Itis singular that Parish’s public work then practically terminated, 
and that the remaining fifty years of his life were mainly spent in retire- 
ment and the pursuit of scientific tastes. G. B. H. 





The first two volumes of the Geschichte der Russischen Revolution, vol. i 
(Gotha: F. A. Perthes, 1910, 1911), contain a translation by A. Schapire- 
Neurath from the Polish work of Ludwig Kulezycki, which deals with 
the conspiracies and revolts of almost annual recurrence in one part of 
the empire or another from 1825-86. The reasons for these incessant 
tumults and for their failure are exhaustively explained in the first 
volume, which ends in 1870. Considerable knowledge of Russian history is 
assumed on the part of the reader, but some phases are very clearly 
illuminated, e.g. the progressive deterioration in the condition of the 
serfs, which reached its depth during the gloomy reign of Nicholas I, 1825- 
55. An outline of the social and political conditions in Russia during the 
eighteenth century leads to the reign of Alexander I, at whose death 
took place the first revolutionary outbreak amongst the educated, led 
by officers who had seen western Europe in 1813-14 and returned to 
Russia, alive for the first time to the abuses under which she suffered. 
The failure of this and of all subsequent outbreaks, due to want of organiza- 
tion and over-estimation of their strength on the part of the revolutionaries, 
to the immense distances which separated their various affiliations through- 
out the country, and to the gulf which divided them from the peasants, 
as well as the lives and characters of the principal revolutionary leaders, 
their programmes and beliefs, are described by the author with scrupulous 
care; while the fact that he is a Pole enables him to add chapters on the 
revolutionary movement in Poland, a movement which has always been 
successfully exploited by the Russian government to deflect the too close 
attention of public opinion to home politics. Again, the author points 
out how, in the event of an unsuccessful adventure, e.g. the Crimean war, 
the government, with all its incapacity, corruption, and disorganization 
exposed, apprehending internal revolution, has always been forced toconsent 
to some measure of liberal reform. The author, though his sympathies 
are with the revolutionaries, does justice to the various attempts at reform 
initiated from above, while his exposure of the want of organization and 
consistency on the part of the revolutionaries and on that of the government 
is equally discreditable to both. What the author does not give, and 
what is still needed, is an account of the origin, development, and acquisi- 
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tion of power of the caste which rules Russia, of that extraordinary mixture 
of German, Scottish, Greek, and Tatar blood which has swamped the Slavonic 
element in the Russian aristocracy, which by the consistent application of 
the principles of self-preservation has maintained authority in Russia for 
the last two centuries, given her what organization she possesses, and is 
still paramount to-day. The second volume carries the history of the 
revolutionary movement in Russia down to 1886, and deals particularly 
with the attempts at popularizing sedition, attempts which, with the 
growing industrial life of the country, were easy, and ended in the forma- 
tion of revolutionary organizations amongst the peasants, and in the well- 
known forms of terrorism. N. F. 


The third volume of Sir Herbert Maxwell’s A Century of Empire, 
1801-1900 (London: Arnold, 1911), is an admirable survey of the period 
from 1869 to 1900, and is decidedly more weighty and more readable than 
its predecessors. No doubt the author’s sense of proportion is sometimes 
open to criticism, and he does not disguise his political point of view ; 
but he is never doctrinaire, and his own personal impressions of political 
afiairs since 1880 are remarkably vivid and interesting. The striking 
picture of Lord Randolph Churchill’s rise and fall affords a valuable 
supplement to the latter’s official biography, while the narrative of the 
South African War is notably fair and succinct. G. B. H. 


In The First Decade of the Australian Commonwealth (Melbourne : 
Mason, Firth, and M‘Cutcheon, 1911) Mr. H. G. Turner confines himself 
to a chronicle of the doings of the commonwealth parliament. He writes 
in strong disagreement with the general trend of Australian legislation. 


The bulky volume entitled Controversial Issues in Scottish History, by 
William H. Gregg (New York : Putnam, 1910), may be safely neglected by 
students of history. The author, a retired business man of St. Louis, 
believes, on grounds that are obvious if not adequate, that he is descended 
from ‘Gregory the Great’, properly called Ciric, Grig, or Greg, the reputed 
ancestor of the Clan Gregor, who is said to have reigned over Scotland 
in the days of King Alfred, and to have conquered Ireland and a great part 
of England. Skene’s disrespectful treatment of the Macgregor pedigree and 
of the story of ‘ Gregory’s’ reign has moved the indignation of Mr. Gregg, 
and he has written this book to show the discordance between Skene’s 
‘construction ’ of the history of the ninth century and the ‘ authentic’ 
statements of Fordun, Major, Wyntoun, and the rest. For this purpose 
he has adopted the very original plan of giving some hundreds of photo- 
graphic facsimiles of pages from a multitude of writers old and new. About 
seventy pages are thus reproduced from Skene’s edition of The Chronicles 
of the Picts and Scots in the Rolls Series. There are facsimiles also from 
Skene’s translation of Fordun and from his other works, from Innes’s 
Critical Essay, from Dr. Giles’s translation of Beda’s History, from the 
1795 edition of Wyntoun, and from gazetteers and other topographical 
works which speak of Dunnideer, the alleged place of residence of King 
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Grig. If Mr. Gregg’s work is not likely to be taken seriously by historians, it 
cannot be denied that it has some interest as a literary curiosity. H. B. 


Mr. Henry Bradley contributes to a volume of Essays and Studies 
by Members of the English Association, collected by Mr. A. C. Bradley 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1910), a masterly paper on English place-names, 
in which he lays down scientific principles for their investigation and 
explodes a number of etymologies invented by amateur philologists. He 
is as instructive in the one part of his exposition as he is entertaining in 
the other. K. 


One among the many indications of an awakening of interest in the 
methodical study of local etymology is the simultaneous appearance of two 
little books on The Place-names of Berkshire, the one by Professor Skeat 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1911), the other by Mr. F. M. Stenton (Reading : 
University College, 1911). ProfessorSkeat’s book will probably be found the 
more widely acceptable of the two, as it attempts to give, so far as possible, 
etymological explanations of all the prominent place-names of the county. 
Mr. Stenton’s object is not so much the solution of etymological problems 
as the illustration of the early history by means of the evidence afforded 
by the place-names. He has therefore been able to confine his attention 
mainly to those names that admit of being interpreted with some approach 
to certainty, while Professor Skeat’s plan compels him often to resort to 
admittedly doubtful conjecture in the absence of decisive evidence. In 
one or two instances, such as Blewbury and Waltham, his suggestions 
seem so improbable that it might have been better if he had contented 
himself with a simple non liquet ; and in a few others he would certainly 
have adopted Mr. Stenton’s conclusions if he had been acquainted with the 
documentary forms of the names. In general, however, Professor Skeat’s 
etymologies are either certain or probable, and even where they are open 
to question his careful collections of the early forms retain their value. 
One interesting point which he brings forward is that the modern name 
Speen cannot possibly represent the Latin Spinae, so that the question 
of the identification of the site of the Roman station ought to be considered 
apart from the etymological prejudice which has hitherto influenced the 
judgement of antiquaries. His own conjecture as to the derivation of 
Speen, however, seems open to serious objection, though he is probably 
right in believing the name to be of Old English origin. There is a rather 
curious oversight in the article Padworth; the personal name Peada 
is said not to be found except in this place-name, though in fact it is some- 
what conspicuous in the history of Mercia. Mr. Stenton’s essay is a useful 
supplement to Professor Skeat’s work. The writer’s etymologies are 
nearly always sound (Mr. W. H. Stevenson, whose assistance is acknow- 
ledged in the preface, is probably entitled to some of the credit for this), 
and his remarks on the historical inferences derivable from the local 
nomenclature are often valuable. H. B. 


A History of Maidenhead, by J. W. Walker (Hunter and Longhurst, 
1909), is a useful and bright volume. The author, who was mayor 
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in 1905, writes with full knowledge of the corporation records for the 
last three centuries. The book deals mainly with the history of the last 
century, but as the population of Maidenhead has grown from 792 in 1811 
to over 15,000, its modern history is important. Originally it was called 
Elenstone or Ellington, and seems to have been a hamlet on both sides 
of the high road, North Ellington being in the parish of Cookham 
and South Ellington in Bray. At the middle of the thirteenth century 
it is called Maidenhuthe, no doubt from a hithe or wharf at that spot, 
and within fifty years the name Ellington disappears. In 1581 it received 
a charter from Queen Elizabeth, by which it became a free town. By some 
chance the seal of one of the canons of Thiers, in Auvergne, found its 
way to Maidenhead, and was adopted as the town seal, and to this day 
it bears the legend ‘ Sigillum Iohannis Godayn canonici Thiern’’. From 
the days of Leland it was remarkable for the numbers of its inns, and 
the author shows that there must have been more than twenty for a 
population of less than 800. Its residents have not been without fame: 
Mr. Gorham renowned for litigation, Mr. Timberlake for bicycles, and 
Mr. Rickman for architecture, either lived or were born at Maidenhead. 
On p. 105 there is a misprint of 1587 for 1537, and Lobbe Powys (pp. xii 
and 114) should be Lybbe Powys; the Latin on p. 56 is not successful. 
There is a good index, but there should be a map showing the position of 
the chapel and inns in old days. H. E. 8. 


Cornbury and the Forest of Wychwood, by Mr. Vernon J. Watney 
(London : privately printed by Hatchards, 1910), is a sumptuous specimen 
of a type of book which is becoming rare nowadays when great landlords 
are less free to do justice to their estates in every direction than they 
used to be. And while Mr. Watney has spared no expense to make the 
volume as perfect as possible in paper, printing, and illustration, and 
not least in binding, he has also devoted years of labour to collecting all 
that can be gathered from published books, manuscripts, and records to 
fill in the history of a district of remarkable interest. The conditions of 
early forest law have been admirably expounded by Mr. G. J. Turner, 
and a few forests have been studied in some detail (e. g. Inglewood by 
Mr. F. H. M. Parker); but in order to understand the system we need 
a full collection of materials for one particular forest, and such a collection 
is furnished by Mr. Watney in the opening and closing chapters of his 
book and in four documentary appendixes. The forest included Cornbury 
Park and the manor of Langley, and the whole is now in one ownership. 
Wychwood was granted in dower to three queens, and under Edward IV 
and the Tudors to various nobles, but it was usually crown land. until 
twenty-five years ago. Cornbury was disafforested in 1642 and granted 
to Henry Danvers, earl of Danby, while the adjacent manor of Langley 1 
was commonly held with the rangership of the forest or the keepership of 
Cornbury. Down to the Restoration there was some sort of family link 
connecting the persons who held one or more of these estates and offices ; 
but Charles II granted them all to the earl of Clarendon, with whose 


* On p. 35 it would have been well to explain that Edmund of Langley, duke of 
York, took his surname from King’s Langley in Hertfordshire. 
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descendants they remained until 1751. They were then acquired by the 
duke of Marlborough, and continued in the hands of his descendants until 
in 1896 Lord Churchill sold them to the predecessor of the present owner, 
to whom we are indebted for this noble book. Space forbids our lingering 
over the ample notices which Mr. Watney supplies of the many famous 
persons with whom Cornbury is associated. Among them Robert Dudley, 
earl of Leicester, and the first earl of Clarendon stand out conspicuous ; 
but the names of Richard Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, William de la Pole, 
duke of Suffolk, Sir John Fortescue, the minister of Queen Elizabeth, 
Henry Danvers, and James, duke of Ormonde, with many more, show 
how closely the place is bound up with the general history of England. 
Among the illustrations special attention should be called to the portraits, 
more than fifty in number, which are finely reproduced, some of them 
from originals now at Cornbury or in the collection of Lord Clarendon at 
the Grove, Hertfordshire. L. 


In Versailles Royal (Paris: Champion, 1910) M. J. Fennebresque 
presents a revised version of his La Petite Venise, published in 1899, 
together with a number of short studies on other matters relating to 
Versailles. He claims to examine the work of Louis XIV from its most 
practical aspect, dealing with the parks from a ‘ point de vue tout utilitaire ’. 
The introduction of large quantities of water there is shown to have con- 
tributed to the advancement of hydraulic science, the nautical experiments 
on the Grand Canal to the improvement of the marine, and the methods 
of the palace gardeners to new departures in French horticulture. The 
first and most interesting chapters are those which deal with the nautical 
corporation of the ‘ Petite Venise’, instituted at Versailles with a nucleus 
of Venetian gondoliers at the time when French enthusiasm for the Republic 
in her struggle against the Turks was at its height. The rule of the 
corporation was severe, but the privileges of its members marked. The 
duties of the boatmen were varied. They participated in the naval 
manceuvres and experiments held on the canal, and played a principal 
part in the water fétes of the court. ‘Tous les genres de construction 
navale se trouvaient réunis sur le Grand Canal.’ Many vessels were made 
at Versailles, others were brought in sections from the ports. Special 
types of craft, and instances of experiments made with these for the 
benefit of the marine, are cited. M. Fennebresque deals in the latter part 
of this book with a variety of subjects which might have been arranged 
in a less haphazard manner: the Orangery, the Hermitage of Madame de 
Pompadour, the replantation of the Park, the promenades of the Court, 
the last years of Madame Elisabeth at Versailles, and so forth. He prints 
portions of three hitherto unpublished documents relating to the princess, 
a manuscript of the Countess de Polignac, three letters of Madame Elisabeth 
to the Marquise des Monstiers-Mérinville, and part of a tragédie which 
was inspired by the misfortunes of the king’s sister. On the whole little 
that is new will be found in this volume, of which the footnotes are not the 
least useful feature. A bibliography of sources is appended. ©. E. M. 


M. Lucien Lambeau’s Bercy (Paris: Leroux, 1910) is the first of a series 
of historical and topographical studies on the eleven suburban communes 
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which were annexed to the municipality of Paris in 1859. It is to the 
initiative of the central authorities of the department that this admirable 
effort to preserve the tradition of the merged communes is due ; tradition 
much of which has been needlessly obliterated by the reckless rebuilding 
of a previous generation. M. Lambeau has done his work conscientiously 
and well: the value of his present volume is enhanced by plans, photo- 
gravure illustrations, and—a rare merit in a French publication—a satis- 
factory index. F, A. 8. 


In Unknown Tuscany, byMr. Edward Hutton (London : Methuen, 1909), 
is not wholly a ‘pretty book’, in spite of the charm of its illustrations and 
the lusciousness of its diction. The author generously ascribes to Mr. 
William Heywood the historical backbone of his scenes, and indeed the 
useful bibliographical notes of the appendix are by Mr. Heywood’s 
experienced hand. Pius II probably made the reputation of Mont’ 
Amiata by his references in the Commentari, but the historical interest 
of the district is not confined to these. The reader will discover among the 
picturesque descriptions of scenery and peasant life much information 
about the great Benedictine abbey of S. Salvatore, its relations to its 
aspiring tenants and to the powerful communes of Siena and Orvieto. 
The Visconti of Campiglia d’Orcia form the main subject of one chapter, 
and the yet more important Aldobrandeschi that of another. Mont’ 
Amiata and its immediate neighbourhood indeed supplies a compact 
epitome of medieval life in all its rougher aspects. Even the nineteenth 
century had its tragedy, and the concluding chapter describes the career 
and tragic end of David Lazzaretti, the New Messiah of Arcidosso. 


E. A. 


That indispensable handbook, The Statesman’s Year-Book (London: 
Macmillan), has duly made its appearance for 1911, though the editor, 
Dr. J. Seott Keltie, has been deprived by death of the assistance of 
Mr. Renwick, whose name has for many years been associated with the 
work. It is unnecessary to say that the fullness of its information and 
the carefulness with which it is revised give it the highest rank among 
books of political and statistical reference. M. 


CORRECTIONS IN THE APRIL NUMBER 


With reference to the grant by King Robert Bruce of the Sheriffdom of Cromarty, 
two forms of which were printed on pp. 328f., it has been pointed out in a letter 
printed in the Glasgow Herald of 8 May that one of the two had been printed, with 
a facsimile, in the National Manuscripts of Scotland, part ii, no. 21, and also in 
Fraser’s Earls of Cromartie, ii. 446. The writer, Mr. W. M. Mackenzie, considers 
that the chief interest of the deeds lies in their being a grant of a royal burgh by the 
king to a vassal. 

On p. 380 the last line should be transferred to the foot of p. 381. 





